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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Commemoration volumes as a token of admiration or gratitude towards scholars or leaders of 
men are fairly common. The present volume strikes a new line; it endeavours to convey through its 
pages, pictures, and spirit, a people’s homage to the memory of a unique city and all that it stood for. 
Vaisall, the metropolis of a fearless and illustrious republic in North Bihar, 2500 years ago, stands 
out as a landmark in the history of ancient India. Her glory is no more, but her memor}% though 
dimmed through the ages, needs to be cherished as an inspiration, every time a new chapter of out- 
history is opened. Little wonder, then, that when in 1945 the Vaisalian glories were sought to be 
recgptured through an organi^sed cultural festival on the site of the old ruins, the response from the 
people was overwhelming and spontaneous beyond measure. 

This symposium was originally planned for publicatit)n on the occasion of the first Vaisali 
Festival in 1945. War-time difficulties stood in our veay then, and only a little, handbortk in Hindi 
could be brought out. Meanwhile in response to our request, eminent scholars of ancient history 
from different parts of the country favoured us with valuable contributions. 

To these distinguished scholars — some of them the unquestioned authorities on their subjects — 
we cannot be too grateful, nor only for their worthy contributions but also for their patience in hav- 
ing waited for the publication for these three years. 

Eveh this year, the publication would not have been possible, had it not been for the generous 
grant of Rs. 2000 '- made by the Premier of Bihar, the Hon’ble Dr. .Sri Krishna Sinha, who is also the 
President of the Vaisali Sangha. For this timely and liberal help we offer him our deeply -felt thanks. 

Our distinguished countryman Dr. Rajcndra Prasad — whose home is not far from tlic scat 
of the Lichchhavi glories — has honoured us by writing the preface in spite of his numerous engage- 
ments. 

Thanks arc also due to Dr. S. C. Sarkar for his kind and wise guidance. Dr. K. K. Datta for his 
unfailing assistance in obtaining articles, correction of proofs and occaRif)nal valuable advice, the 
Archaeological Sur^-ey of India for allowing the use of their publications, the Curator, Patna Museum 
for the plates of some antiquities, Sri Amarendra Nath Bancrji, B.Sc.,Dip-in-Lib. Sc. (Cal.), Librarian, 
Patna College for making available necessary reference books required for preparing this volume. 
Prof. S. K. Ghose, Dr. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar and Sri Havaldar 'Pripathi ‘Sahridaya’ for help in 
the correction of proofs, Sri Dinesh Baxi for the frontispiece and Sri Devadatta for another 
illustration and the map. Mr. K. P. Dar of the Allahabad Law Journal Press, who undertook to 
print this volume, despite the innumerable demands on his press, has earned our sinrerest gratitude. 

Sri Ram Sinhasan Pande, Additional Deputy Secretary, Political Department, Bihar Govern- 
ment, raised a handsome amount for this publication when he was the S. D. O. at Hajipur. We 
are also grateful to Sri Ramlochan Sharan ‘Bihari,’ Proprietor of the Himalaya Press, Patna and Sri 
Jayanath Mishra, its Manager till 1947; both of them readily allowed the use of some beautiful 
blocks from the Press, for this volume. 



« EDITORIAI. NOTH 

To those of our friends, who form the backbone of the Vaisali Sangha and whose services were 
readily available for the preparation of this volume, we need not convey in words our gratitude; for 
they are our own people. But special mention must be made of Sri Upendra Maharathi, whose 
artistic illustrations and sketches adorn these pages and Sri Bhola Nath ‘Vimal’, who volunteered 
to look after the management of the publication. 

The Vaisali Sangha expects to fr>llow up this volume by other standard publications on the 
cultural and historical life of this part of the country. 

T/je Fourth Vtdsall t'csf/i\d, j. C. M. 

April 2T, 1948. Y. M. 
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FROM THE LORD BUDDJJA 

•s >d 

{ qrf^ ) 

?r«r stTFF? — 

% ?n^ ^rfVin? ^fqwTT ^rfvrm- 

^T’f^ ’ 

'q^ *r cT TT'fT '?J3rr qfw qfvRrrr qffnuq 

i’ 

titsf? iq«ft ?rf>TO qt^rrrrr qf?rm 
q§qT sTR^ ^R 

jfr crfVR^ I 

ftrfR ^ ?TRR qqRT qfvT'RfR, 

qqRf ^gfR, qqRT sRsfkrmftqTlq HiTRfi'fq '<’ ’ I 
Jr q qo T^s^'ffT’ I 

'qR^Y^SR iTRR q^RT qf'sCrfdWfnT, 

qqRT q^fepqfR, qqRr RSRTqrrtiftTrTfq y f7 Ri(R 
^ ^ ?rr5RT q-'isflq qrftq^ qr 'rf’^r^ i 

Mr % qRR ’iq, qRSviR q T-JvTTqfR, 

'TSRR q q^fw^RfR, q«rr TRsrq qrRR qMrtncq 
qqKR qrRft’fq ? ’ t 

q q qR q^ qo qqrqR qqRt’- 
fq’ I 

‘qrq^MRT ^rr qqqt qR'RTR q TRrrwrfJq, 
q»3rR q q^^MRRrfR, qqi q^snr qinR qtrqqjR 
qqRR qfqwfR, ^ qq strr qqqtq qrfeqr^ m 
qfr^rfq i 
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% scTHT? # T % ?Twfrf"T Tn??7T^ *rT^ ?ft^ ir5^% ? ’ 1 

‘jj?f ir ff Tfjft T % ^jjfR ^FjinT^TTT. . . .70 . . . .Ttrf^ Pt’ I 

'zfrTTtT^ ^rFF? 73firr 7 T T^oftT TfjjPTS^TTT T ’TTTfT’TTfH' TWf’TTTf^T TR^’TTffT 
JTfj?31J:)Tfs7, 77 57775=7 777t7 TlftT^T 77 'TfTCTf7 I 

fTf5=7 7 ?f7f7?c7 ?J=1' TJTlr 77 77 Tf'lfNTT 7r75^7f^7 77 7 ?r77T5F7 777? 777^7717 ? I 
‘^7 7 757 75?77 77 77 7rf7fr77I .70 777irf7'f7’ I 

^TTTTtTT^^T" 5777*77 7^77 77 77 Tf'7tr777 75*1 '4 ; h if* 7 7 77 7 ^777757 577^ 7775-7f^, Tfe" 77 7777*‘7 77^7^7 77^7751^7 
77 7feTf7 I 

fTfiTT 7 5pf qjjf7 7Tf7 77r7 773777 7f Jjr7f7?77f7 ?757<=7T7f7 =77 TTf^TTiT' =7 77^ TSfsfTT^ffq- ^Keni'fprl 

1T77f7f T^fTT 7773 ^ f7vTT77 757757 7rJ7775 TfT 7T 7rr7I77f7’f7 ? ' I 
'’J7' 7 7 777t 77f7 77fiT , . .To . . . Tf^TT^AW I 

‘777Tt73=7 7T7?7 7737V 7lf57 77f7 733f77 7r3377f777f7, 5777573Tf7 =77 77f^f7 =7, TTTt 777lff’Hlf-7, TTTrfT- 
5P7f7T iT7777f77, T^7fi=7, 773=7 f7?I'757 77737 7fJ7T tVt 77 TfTST^f^, Tfe' 77 577757 7537)77 77^7* ^=7 77 tFtTTIT' I 
f%f57 ^ 577757 7^ 73307 575f!;=77 TfrTTT T5777 T^TJTTfH 77i7f^77, *7*70171 =7 573'?77t (7 [ 7 7 ?777^S*53J 

77777 7 frpTT TT7 ?’ I 

‘’J7 7 7 7 ^ 733177 TTfTTg. . .To . , . .f^3:7'f7' I 

‘ 777 = 7:77357 777:7 733777 5TT757>| TfrTTT'TT^r’T^TJTTf^ ’5[7f7f:777 7f7?7f7, f7^7, *M7IT77 7 ?7377n. . . . 
To . . . .fTSTST'fr, 7fe 77 55075=7 733777 TTfeTT^ 77 Tf^77'f7’ I 
ST7 57 ^ 7777 Terror 50^^ 77777777 7775=^7 : — 


'T7'f777 f 77’=^ 777 TTTfTT f77nf7 773377 =7f77 I TTT’^ 733ft7 l'i7 77 7 » 7fT ^ 7 F77 ' 7>% t%f7, 7r 75<?)73.=7 
77rf7 ?7 77 ?7TfTf7f77T 7377 7=33f7:| ?,37f5=7. 7^ 7 77^ 7Tf^FT^ 737^ 7337t ^ 773^7 733ft7 

TTferr^ 7t Tf^TV’fir' I 


- From the Mahaparinibhana Suttam, ch. i of the Digha 
Nikaya (Part II), eilited by Prof. N. K. Bhagwat, 
M. A. (Bombay, 1936), pp. 60-62. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

And the Blessed One said to him: ‘Have you heard, Ananda, that the Vajjians hold full and 
frequent public assemblies ? ’ 

‘1 ord, so I have heard’, replied he. 

‘So long, Ananda’, rejoined the Blessed One, ‘as the Vajjians hold these full and frequent public 
assemblies; so long may they be expected not to decline, but to prosper.’ 

(And in the like manner questioning y^nanda, and receiving a similar reply, the Blessed One 
declared as follows the other conditions which would ensure the welfare of the Vajjian confederacy.^) 

‘So long, y\nanda, as the Vajjians meet together in concord, and rise in concord, and carry out 

^ In the text there is a question, answer, anti reply with each clause. -Tr. 
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their undertakings in concord — so long as they enact nothing not already established, abrogate 
nothing that has been already enacted, and act in accordance with the ancient institutions of tlte Vaj jians 
as established in former days — so long as they honour and esteem and revere and support the Vajjian 
elders, and hold it a point of duty to hearken to their words — so long as no women or girls belong- 
ing to their clans are detained among them by force or abduction— -so long as they Ik'ik >ur and esteem 
and revere and support the Vajjian shrines in town or country, and allow not the proper oflerings and 
rites, as formerly given and performed, to fall into desuetude— so long as the rightful protection, 
defence, and support shall be fully provided for the Arahats among them, so that Arahats from a 
distance may enter the realm, and the Arahats therein may live at ease — so long may the Vajjians 
be expected not to decline, but to prosper.’ 

Then the Blessed One addressed Vassakara the Brahman, and said: 

‘When I was once staying, O Brahman, at Vcsali at the Sarandada Temple, I taught the Vajjkms 
the^ conditions of welfare; and so long as these conditions shall continue to exist among tlic Vajjians, 
so long as the Vajjians shall be well instructed in those conditions, so long may we expect them not 
to decline, but to prosper.’ 

From the Sdcreci Books <>i tlur Fast, Vt)l. XI, 
I ran slated by Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids (OKtord, 
1900), pp. 3-4 ; also available in Dia]o:.riu:'s of 
the Buddha, Part .11., translated liy Messrs. T. 
\V. anti (.\A.F. .Rliys Davit.ls (London, 1910), 
pp. 79—80. 
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fw mm mft 5R |tr fjRTT m fmnT ^ |g to^ (ttrr pfk 
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# ^ mm SERT «iftj 

^ srksr--?? #■ #, 5rw ^'r # mt mrkfrkr-srm mri?T ?ml% ^ # mRr w’ 

mraFft «flf I 

«ft 

[mT^ftsr ikfET ^ kr^r ^ fs^ 




Dr. RADItAKUMUD MoOKKKJl, M.A., T'H.D., I’.R.S. 

We are assetnblcd here to-day at a place which is unique in India’s fJisrory and (iivilization. 
Vaisali is at once a lioly and a historical place, the confluence of three streams of culture, Brahmanical, 
Jain, and Buddhist. We are all here as historical and religious pilgrims to take (nir purifying baths 
in the sacred streams of these cultural traditions, with which is charged the atmosphere of this place. 

'fhe history of this place has its roots in the remote past in the days of the story of Wamdjana, 
where it is stated that the Ikshvaku Queen Alambush?, had a pious son named Vi^ala, who founded 
the city which he called Visalf.puri. Tenth in descent from Visala was King Sumati who figures as 
a host of Sri Ramachandra. King Visala is also mentioned in some of the l^uranas like Vareha, 
Narada, Markandeya, or Bhagavata. These sources, however, do not agree in regard to the historical 
traditions they present. But it is undeniable that the history of Vaisali dates back to pre-historic 
origins. 

Vaisall first emerges into histor}- as the birthplace of one of the great leaders of Jainism, Vardha- 
mana Mahavira, the 24ih of the Jain Tlrthahkaras. Mahiivira was born in one of the three districts 
of Vaisall, known as Vaisall proper, Kundagrama or Kundapura and Vaniya-grama. The centre 
of Kunadgrama was a place called Kollf.ga, described as I^dyir-Kt/la, i.e., the heme of the people 
called I hatrikas, of whom Mahavira was horn {Ui^t sagt/dasdo). Therefore Mahavira became known 
as k Vj, //>, i.e., a Vaisdlika, in the Sutra Kritdriga^ ‘the first citizen of Vaisall.* 

Vaisali was then at the height of its prosperity with its three tiistricts containing, according to the 
'i'ibetan tradition, houses numbering 7000, xqooo and 21000 respectively, and, according to a Jdtaka, 
was encompassed by three walls with their separate gates.and watch-towers. According to the Mahd- 
imtu, the citizens of Vaisali were distinguished as MMy^w/rtfiV-Vaisalikas, the cockneys of the city, 
and Bd/jira VaiSalikas, the citizens of Greater-Vai^ali, outsidetheMetropolis,and their total number was 

^ Presidential address delivered at the First Vaisali Festival at Vaisali, on March 31, 1945. 
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'‘twice 84000’' ~ri,68,ooo. The early Buddhist work Mabavagga describes Vaisall as “an opulent, 
prosperous and populous town, with 7707 storeyed-buildings, 7707 pinnacled buildings, 7707 . :T/v7///c7.r 
and 7707 lotus-ponds”, with its RJji'S or chiefs also numbering 7707. It will not be quite fair to as- 
sume that this description of tlic city contained in canonical Buddhist texts is imaginary or fictitious. 
Each of these chiefs decorated the Capital with a variety of structures, houses and palaces, Chaityas 
and Viharas. The Buddhist Texts single out eight of its famous Chaitjas which were (/) Ivlena to the 
east of Vaisali, (//) Gotamaka to the south, {in') Saptamraka (Sattamba) to the west, (/>') P/ahuputra 
on the north, {li) (Jhapf la, (/v) Kapinahya, {vii) Sarandada and {riii) Markatahrada. T he I.iehchhavis 
of Vaisall made a gift of all these shrines to the Buddha. 

I appeal to the public of this holy region to identify among its ruins some of these fimous monu- 
ments associated w ith tlie Circat Buddha. 

* The personality and preachings of Mahavlra rapidly built up Vaisali as a centre of jainism and of 
the spiritual discipline and asceticism up( n which it was based. Vaisall thus achieved an carlv reputa- 
tioif in the religious world of India for its teachers devoted to the practice of uttermost penance and 
austerity, of which MahavTra stood out as the most prominent example. When t he Buddha renounced 
the world and became a monk, his first task naturally w^as the quest of the teacher wliich, according 
to the Upanishads, was the first step in religious life. As the Chlklndogya states, a man blind- 

folded cannot even fmd his way home. He can arrive at the home of Truth, when tlic bandage of 
his eyes is removed hv the teacher, who restores to him his eye-sight or spiritual insight. His quest 
of the teacher led the unknown Buddha, the Bodhisattva, to proceed towards Vaisr.lT as the place 
which was then known for its abundance of spiritual teachers. There Buddha found his teacher 
Alfira Kakima, a native of Vai-k’lT according to Mahdrastii (II, 1 18). Alar,, was so advanced in medita- 
tion that sitting on the rf)ad, lie did not hear or sec even 500 carts rattling past hitn {x\\idulparirdbbdtui- 
siittanta IV, 35). Mrs. Rhys Davids has also recorded her conclusion that the Buddha found In’s 
first two teachers, Alilra and l-ddaka, at Vaisilll and even started his religious life as a Jain under ilieir 
teachings. A support for the Buddha’s Jaina beginnings may be found in the fact that he gave 
himself upto to a course of austerities associated with Jainism by which he reduced himself to a mere 
skeleton, skin and bones, by ultimately limiting his food to the quantity that could be 
held in his hollowed palm, in the manner of a good Jain like Mahavlra. As is well known, his health 
was not equal to this extreme of mortification; then he parted company with Jainism and discovered 
for himself the Middlc-paih^ for which Buddhism is known, the path that lies between the two extremes 
of self-torture and self-indulgence. 

This early contact of Gautama, as an aspiring ascetic, with Vaisall is not so well known. But 
his first visit to Vaisall, as the Buddha, has been fully described in the Texts with a touch of romance. 
The city was then under the scourge of a fearful epidemic of plague to which it could not find any 
antidote. Its Municipal Council then thought of a remedy, that it should have the city purged of its 
impurities and purified by the sacred feet of the Buddha treading its thoroughfares. It, accordingly, 
sent an invitation to the Buddha to pay a visit to the city and appointed its President, Tomara, as its 
representative to receive the Buddha. The Buddha was given a right royal rousing reception by a 
procession of elepliants and chariots, decked with gold, along the whole road from the Ganges to the 
city, a distance of nearly 50 miles, which was bedecked with flags, garlands, and embroidered cloth, 
and was watered and perfumed with showers of flowers and burning of incense, along its xyhole 
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lent', til as the liuddha passed by. 

1 1 is reccpti(in was followed by arrangements for his permanent connexion with the city. 
Besides the eigin aforesaid shrines, the city built for him the pinnacled rest-house {Kfrldgdra-sala) 
in its suburban auci solitary retreat known as the Mahavana. Some of the rich ladies of the city also 
placed at his disposal other resting-places of tlie kind th.at he loved. 'I'hc courtesan Amrapali gave 
him her la.iraius mango-grove and lady Balika her PidUkdrdnKU 

Imlia’s greatest men are always fond, of her woods and forests, their solitude and silence, which 
.iie eondueive to meditation. 1 let highest thougiit was the product, nor of her cities but her hermit- 
ages. 'I'hc Binltlha delit'cred many of his discourses at the sylvan retreat of Mahavana. Some of the 
Iklli f e.'cts tell us how tlicBhikkhus tiiemselves acted as arehitects in supervising its constructions, and 
how, tailing sucli supervision, a building came to grief because, “the laying was out of line and the 
walls fell th)wn” {ChuHavagga , VI). 

Vaisfilt is also noted in the history of Buddftism as the place where Buddha first permittctl the 
order of nun.s against his own wishes at the instance of Ananda and his foster-mother, Mahaplaja- 
pali, who became the first Buddhist nun at Vaisiill. 

Vaisali marks another important land-mark in the history of Buddhism, as the place where the 
Second Buddhist (Council was held, d'he Council was called for by the critical situation created in 
the Buddliist church, by the Buddhists of VaisalT, wlw introduced ren Innovations in Doctrine and 
Practice, which were supposed to be against law. 'fhese innocatioits were first detected by the 
Buddhist Divine (.W/w/vVv?) Yasas, when he came to Vaisali and was staying in the Mahavana. Un- 
able to convince these offending Monks of their error, he sent his sumnK)ns to the Brethren of the 
different cjuarters, \X esf, and South, and .Avanti to an Assembly, to decide the issue. The Brethren 
flocked together from different regions at his call. These monks decided that the most authoritative 
Buddhist of tlie d.iy, the Divine Revata, sliould be asked to preside at the Asscmblv. TtW’as with diffi- 
culty that he was found out and persuaded to come and take part in a controversy. 

T’he Vaisali tnonks tried to win over Revata by even brilffng bis disciple Uttara. 

The first c)uestion that Revata settled w'as that the Samgha must decide the issue at the place of 
its origin, viz., Vbiisilli. 

The Council did not have smooth sailing, and, as it could not come to a conclusion, Revata 
decided to refer the dispute to a committee of eight, four monks of the East, andfour of the West. 

1 he (.ommittec met at Balikiirama as a secluded spot. With the Committee w'as associated the oldest 
Thera Sabkiakfimin by name, of highest authority. The committee decided against the Vajjian monks. 
The decision was put before the plenary Session of the Assembly {Samgiii) attended by 700 monks. 
The Vimtya was rehearsed at the Assembly and its text was settled. Some of the members brought 
with them the copies of the Vimja current in their districts, w'hile others trusted to their memory, 
in presenting before the council the exact teachings of the first apostles. Each of the Vaisali innova- 
tions was separately condemned by vote as being against the Vinaya, cm the strength of the Sdtras 
or the Vitiaya concerned. Then the Council proceeded to reduce to order and finally decide the 
Text of the \^ltiaya. 

.It was thus left to Vaisali to play a most important part in the history of Buddhism and the evolu- 
tion of its canonical literature. 

The Sinhalese documents record the tradition that, after the Second Buddhist Council had ended, 
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the losing party, who were called the “wicked Bhikkhus, the cx-communicated Vajji-Puttakas,” 
held a council of their own {Mahdsamgitt). The schism apparently became serious. This rival 
council established what is called the Mahdsamgika School or Acharyavuda, as against the orthodox 
Theravdda of the other council. It seems that the Mahasarhgikas made a new collection of scriptures 
and did not confine their attention merely to the ten points of the dispute, 'fhey arc also stated 
to have met in Kupagarasala of the Mahavana, the holy abode of the Buddha himself, which was in 
their possession. 

These traditions made Vaisali the first centre of schism and heresy within the Buddhist church, 
as embodied in the Mahasamghika School, which branched off from the orthodox doctrine, as a 
separate sect, with its own redactions of the canonical Scriptures. 

It is to be noted that the material prosperity of Vaisali and its cultural progress were ultimately 
dtfe to its National and Popular Government. It was governed by a Republic, the like of which was 
not seen in India’s entire history.. The Buddha was a born republican, but the Lichchhavis were 
the* older Republicans. The Lichchhavi Republican President, Chetaka, took the lead in organising 
a Federation of Republics comprising 9 Alallakis, and 18 Gana-rdjas of Kasl-Kosalas besides the 9 
Lichchhavi Republics. 

'I'he Lichchhavi Republic itself was organised as a vast Confederation known as Vaj jian Confedera- 
tion, with its governing body of 7707 Kdjds represented in its Federal /Assembly. Probably, as the 
luilita-vhlara explains, the title Kdjd was then used for a republican citizen. 'Fhe Executive of each 
Republic was a body of eight (^Asbtakuhi) representing its different sections, each of which had its 
own uniform and colour. There were thus Republics of following colours, blue yellow 

{pJtci)^ green {barH\ light red {inanjisbihd), red (Johiin), white {hefa or oddta) and variegated or mixed 
{lydy/iktd). These colours marked everything about them, dress, horses, chariots, turbans, umbrellas, 
down to shoes, whips and sticks. {Mcdjdptiri. Sutianla, S.B.Ii.Xl. 31; yidg»- P.T.S'., it, 239; Mcibdvastu, i, 
259; IXgbt/, it, 96). 'Fhe 9 T.ichchhavis were in charge of foreign policy and the Asbfakubtktis of domes- 
tic affairs including justice. The Judicial officers were known as Vimscbaya-Mabdiudlras to ascertain 
the facts of the case, the Vyavabdrikas, legal experts and Stliradbaras, proficient in legal texts. An 
appeal lay from the ordinary courts to Sendpati, the military chief, and from him to the civil chief or 
the Deputy-King (Upa-rd/a), and from him to the Rd/d as the final judge. 

'I’he working of the Republic conformed to Buddha’s famous injunctions viz: (1) that its Assem- 
blies should be frequently held and fully attended; (2) that they should meet and act in concord; (3) 
that it should respect its ancient laws, customs and institutions; and (4) that it should honour its spiri- 
tual leaders and women-folk. 

The Republic showed its efficiency in producing a higher cultural level in its people. The 
Buddha himself has testified how the Lichchhavi youth were free from luxury and sloth, “sleeping 
with logs of wood as pillows, and not on pillows of the finest cotton, active in archery and not delicate, 
tender, and soft in their arms and legs” (Sam. IT, 267-8), and were fond of manly sports, “training 
elephants, and hunting with dogs.” They were also keen on education. W e read of Mahali, going 
to Taxila for study and on returning educating 500 Lichchhavi youths, who again became teachers 
and spread education through the country. 

Vaisali maintained its position as one of India’s greatest cities for several centuries. Even 1000 
years after the Buddha, Vaisali figures as the Capital or Headquarters (Adhishthdnd) of a Province of 
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the Gupta Empire, as will appear from the find of Inscribed Seals excavated here by the Archaeological 
Department. JTicsc Inscriptions mention the name of the Province as Tra-hhukti of which the modern 
name is 'I'irhut Dit ision, with its headquarters removed from Vaisall to Muzaflarpur, These In- 
scriptions show fliui Vaisall was then not merely the political, but the cultural and commercial Capital 
of the I'rovince. It was at once a centre of Adntinistration, Business and Industry. Seals were 
issued i>y three classes of its guilds, {Nigiimas or Srenis), those of Bankers (Sreshfhiti)y Traders 
(Silrtliiiruhii) and Artisans Each of these guilds had its President ot' Vrathama, The 

Inscriptions tell us of Federarions of Guilds, of Ciuilds oi Srcshthi-Ktilika-Nigama, or of all the three 
guilds Srcshlbi-Sarilhmjha-Kulika-NigamiJ. 

These Seals also speak of the District Office of Vaisall as VaiialJ-adhisbihana-adhikarana. 

Tliesc were the days of the famous Gupta Eimperor Chandra Ciupta II Vikramaditya {c. 376-414) 
who is rendered more famous by the record, left by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-FIien who visited India in 
399-4T.4 A.D., of what he saw of India’s civilization. At this time what he then saw of Vai^ali is of 
very gre.it interest to us. Me still saw here inexistence the Mabd'vana Vihclra, with its double tower 
or the Upper Storcycd-Ilall, the Ktlidgc'ra Hall, where Buddha used to stay. He also save the ruins 
of the Vihara jriven by Ambapilll at Amra-Vana. Can’t we trace out what Fa-Hicn had seen of 
Vaisfili’s ancient monuments ? 

Vaisfili was seen in its decline and ruins by the other Chinese Pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang, when 
he visited if three centuries later. He noticed that Vai^ali was “a fertile region abounding 
in mangoes, plantains, and other fruits” with its people honest, industrious, devoted to learning 
and to both Brahmanism and Buddhism. He saw hundreds of Buddhist Viharas dilapidated and 
deserted, a number of Brahmanical temples, and Digambaras flourishing. Hiuen-Tsaiig refers to 
the foundations of the old city extending to a great length and also the walled part of the city, together 
with a Buddhist Sammatiya monastery^ in the neiglibourhood, and a stupa erected to the memcry of 
Maudgalyayana. Near the stiipa was the one in which were enshrined the relies of the Buddha, of 
which a portion was seized by the Lichchhavis of Vaisf.ll from the Mallas of Kusinara. Next, he 
noticed the Asoka pillar surmounted by the lion, and the Markatahrada near the Kutagarasala. The 
Pilgrim in fact tried to identify all the places associated with early Buddhism in the time of its founder. 
For instance, he traces the houses of Vimalakirti, Ratnakara and Amrapall, known in early Buddhist 
history. But it is difficult to trace the lost traditions of these ruins. He traced the Amravana and 
the Ardma given to the Buddha by Ambapall and the Buddhist shrine and stiipa marking the spot. 
Hiuen-Tsang in fact tries to relate tradition to locality. 

His most interesting observation relates to the Great St/lpa which was erected at the place where 
“700 eminent sages made the second compilation.” This was the place where the Second Buddhist 
Council was held. This Stupa was also noticed by Fa-Hien. According to Chinese texts, the place 
where the Buddhist Council was held was the Bf.likarama. 

It must have been distressing to the Chinese Pilgrim to pace over the ruins of a district, which 
he had known from the Buddhist Scriptures to have been so much loved by the Buddha, and a centre 
of prosperity and democracy, and now converted into a wilderness. 

Let us recapture some of this lost glory of this city and our National Cultural Heritage by a 
well-planned scheme of its revival and renovation. 

We should make a start in our process and programme of reconstruction by a revival of archaeo- 
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logical excavation of its numerous mounds in which arc buried its hidden treasures. We should also 
construct a Museum in vrhich its antiquities may be housed and properly preserved, so that the people 
may see in it a visible picture of its glorious past. Lastly, we should reconstruct Vai^ali, by having 
here a modernised monaster}', a residential public school, where students will grow up in an atmos- 
phere recalling all that is highest and noblest in India’s immortal traditional culture. 
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qpfr-^r ?rr^?ff ?ftr ?^r?i ^ mm m% fRii' <3lt^ ^ ^ tO 5iT^i n w shtt# ^ »Tfe i 

?rT?T TPxipn ! m ?JTtm ttr^ tpcfFt % ^Rt^th ^ sw trr t, qnrnRrpT qR i 
srr^r % q?r qsrmt qru «T'?f % mqf qft jqqrr qrf »rMf q^ ir^r iT^r^sr g i rrqr grrrrq- jq #5iTffy ttrtt 

^rrq; ?rlr fq^iTiT qqfV «fl - 1 Tfir tsrrsflr «fr tTq: fq^Trrf^ ffw % !P^ TpraR ?fk ^sff'q^’ 

ifr?srRrf 1 1 

TPrnrq # m 'f^siiqi’ qr '3W^’ % qm tt qfer f. i irfe^ trt % m mm fq^npr # w mk qq 
fqTT?iT fw m I ^jqqvT qrqr m qrq srtw m i m \ — 

^•vqr^if^ qrrRTET: 'r; TRsrrfqq?: i 
?TPrRqrqTq?q?ft srRr i 
^ qrrfrfq^q fq^r^Rr wm i 

TTqTJT’i, qRqnr^, tt«t >^'3, qsfrqr 

fqwT'T’Tor if: qq q rrsrr fqqpq ^'.'qRF-sRT % ■^Tsrr % qq q i ^ qY7:Tfwq: ^Rr^q ^ q:^Tqt 'ttw f^qrrq 

qq qs' ?q qm % qfq>:qRTq ?t 1 1 «rmqq?s4V qra ?q qqr q qqfqqrr |q, ?rq ^ q^ % ttstt q 
qrar fqRr i q^fq fqRrfqq % qrqqrqqK tsn# % ?oft thtt q)fqk, qg r rq r, ^rqqrq wtr ^Tffqq: q i 

:^T.q mr ^PT nqrqq qqqr qrt qrRqq qqq; m. q qrq, m qqqq % qqftq q^rq qr# fRr^ % q;^ 
^t: qrqq q? i i qqrf^ ?qt qqr^ % qqqlq: ‘qr^qm’ q qqqq % qrf^ ^qif5 q^irqVr q ^rt qr i 
q?T^ qq pq: qrq qr 'qqrf^q:' ?fk qqqft qqq)- fqqqr qq irnr qnr qr 'fqqirm’ i 

qfqq qr^qqq q'nc qqqq % qRrfqqq qqpft fqqq ipptt ^ qqqrq q?: ?ftr qfeqq % ?R)^ % qm? 
Tfqqq 1 1 q^q qq qqq qr^^q ^ rrqqr^ qT=rfq^ qk ?Rq qt-^ «tq rrqqq % sm fq# «ft *rk 

qqqr TTqqq pq qrqfq^ ^ tsrpfr qr^ q i 

qqpqt qqr # qr^ q:fT^ qrqPr qls' q fq# fl 1 1 qqr^rqrq Rrsqqt Tqqqqfq’ q ^ qq?: qq Rirq- 
^rfeq q^ ?qqiq qr^ g~"qqrsft cftq qqq qpqf q fqqqq qr i qf# q-^ q qrq qqrr qqiq q, fqq«^ qi^R 
qtq ^ ft «Rr; #q % q?pq q qtq? qqqq q, fqqspf qrqq qfqt % qfi- |f *0 qk snfqft qpq q f#tq prr: 
qqqq q, fqqq?t q^q qfq q qqt f f qf i ^qq qrar ?ftT Rnq qqf % qqrftq qqqt % qqqrq qrq q i” 

"fRnrrRr” qtqf % “fqqq” q^q “q^iq«T" q mmj % rttkI- ^ qqr^fr-'srqq m f^rqr Rrw pr t • q? tr- 
q| % rrqr q qrfq^ PTfrqqR i ?q sqrqrft q Tnrq? q qlqqrr trt qrr qqrqt ^pt qrnqr qqqrqr i m. ^ qqr qr qqrr^ft 
q qqqq qqPT JffT 'ffqqp. qq% qqrqrRqqf qrfr qqqRqq, qk qrrq-<frq ^ ^Rsff ^ srqrqr i qfk qqq ^ qrar 
?mx qrq qf^ qr-q qqqq, spt fptr Ir qr^ i qqq qqr^ ^ tf^r qk qqrq qR qq qqq Rpqr i q? sfr qq qq^ 
^ ^fq® qw'qrjTTTqr’ — 3ftq|qqqqkrq^qTqRpqqrqkfTTqqqqqpq^frq|q% qq^rqq^f^ f^qqili 
% qTP% fqfqq ireff % qPr q?f qr^ q i 

TTqqrfir-qR q ^qipfr *!ft qprr qp ^ qr^ qqqr # qfqq t i qf qjqr qU q^r^ft 'qprq qpnp’ t 
ft t • PT'W ^ t Rp qqrsR % qf=qqr Trip qfr TrqRfq^tfqq % qqq qfrq % q^ % »3;qr Tipm % qnfr 
^ qw qt I q? qrfft q|lf ^q % TTsrwt qr 'qR#p qt’ q^ qnrr ^rrqr qr i p qpft spt fq«srRr Tranqf 



i^irwr 




% i;?nT ^ ^ st ^eiwt «rr i ^ ’mrr m i €t ^rr^ «fir, ^ 

q«ft ?PF ^SRW Jf f ^ <!rfr^ ^ l ?rR fSTrareft % TTSi^JTFrfir SRJST spTr ??ft jrf?5PiTT ^ ?rT^ ’TW^^Wr ^ 
sr^e 2 ^ % t # 5 rT^ jftt ^ sTfii!%-*rf 2 T-q'S’^f^ % *r??T !t?ppt 'TFft i 

t^rr^ftjrjrt ^rsrtnr^frp^ icrfH^fr ir^prm^nrfh^; 
isfJ^fefr 5 i?rm qTifk*^ qrp^j; sff^pftfir i 

— STRf^, V, To ?Yc; 

finiMpd ?rT 2 ft ^ 7 T T?: ^ ^ iTf: finr alc-'iM 'Bt^r ^ wtt Tf=r ^ ?? 2 Tr tt ^f?«r 5 T 

??rT I tiiTMt spTT % Ten TT# ftmf^ T ^ n>R-!m % *HT ^ srtVt nfri H nfil fsnsr# t nr tr i 
5 ( 7 ^ ir?n T #i? TTT ismt % nm tptt n nrm fen ?ftT ^ nr tri Tfe n'te »rt i 

2T^ (T ^R; F Tq f y spt ntf fTT Tnnft n nk nr Tp nt =^n «ff, *r«rr ernfnn tt ’prrmR i 

srfnfT nnfT n — ncT’, 'ntnn^ nen', %fTT 5 Rr ncT’, ^’, ‘nr?T?^ #n’, 'nrTrn n?T'. ‘+fe§i n?T', 

' nl ^E^ s rr i k 4 ?^’ nk ‘n^sn^nn nfn’ i n nr ^ 3211^1?^: nn tTnrnii ^nr % nfer q 1 r^Tr-tTsfr nfer nfR- 
fran ar^ fe r *fif 1 'j< i ?<." i i n 'ns^an-nT nfr' n rmm'f ?k: nnw % smtn ^ nkw tt Tjn-nn gcnr nnnn 
'STTcTT ^ I 


fer n 'nrTTH =^’ n t ?5 ttt ?r 7 n fsnr fn^sir ir ^ nr — ‘feRy w>fk t ^sirsn^ ! *r? nnrnt 1 

fern nk nn ^ ^ Tin t T ^ ^'. ‘nfenr: nnr’, ‘nn^rr nw', 'TfTrT ‘npr?? ?Tk ‘nmn 
I nsr nr: nfer ?mt nfe nk ^ ^ ^fer-ncTt ^ ^nr^Eferr tt Trm Tfr nk Ten n n?r?: 

T|»f, cR nrr ept^fe ^ ?tPt !=rflr 1" 

TTTPT Tnrnt ^ nT% srfl: feiw t? qV f% n? ’prfns ‘iRnm' tt 'nf^' ^ smm Tranrjft 1 
?n % snn?: imm' nn n ‘fe?nn’, ‘^fsnnn’ nk ?fd?mfeiricr 1 

?*T fessfe^ ^ 7 ffr %■ nRTsr n kg-,T{ n Tern? t • nm fen % qfrrsTTK ffenfn nk n 

fekr nrRr ^ stmr — fennt nk fenrRnrnl' nrfe'i % fk^rr 1 3 To nfen?? feunTn ^ qrmkfk nnk n 1 
^ n ‘ 2 r^' ^rtr tt ^ht | 1 nnsfirm % n?R ^ nwa *r # fe^fefr ^'i 'ttct eTfnn’ t?t f, nrrfT: ffe®- 
feff ^ fenrFrrnmfer nnn qr ?pr nnnfeR ^prn ^ TmT? n?li nt 1 nrnfer nrnfk fern ttt nrn nm f 1 

qft qw ^ ^ 3 n nkf TT TT 3 Rtfn-n?n nn^fn nr rrimr^^ nr 1 nn qn Sfimn^n «p3 

feffner smm wnt % ?T«r n nr 1 n smm 'nk’ irn ffe?feT ^ n 1 nmn-nnr tt nmqkr, nr 'nftnTn’ q;?- 
nrwT nr, kq^fer ?kT nr 1 nnnn % itRr^rrnn nnn ^ nrnn ^ t ^ fnffenr % ni% nmwsfpi mnr 
'nwMT' fessfn-kr % nan? ’ft n^rr «ft 1 n^ n?n gn nnn qrt nnrnt-nran-nnr qrr gnmk nr 1 n?T^ qft nrerr femr 
’ft ^ nfT nf I 

nwrar^nj % nnn ft tnrftt nnn % nftk ^nftVi nTn^rft|ffnftnrnft%?fk'r?:r 3 [q; sRmr? nr fesferlr 
ftk n’lnun ft wrfr pr 1 f n n^ % nr? tt r3[n fpnr nr fegfrnf % qnn ft ftk prr nr nrrnrm % qnft ft 1 rrr 
nnt %■ fk qr smran^ ft q?ft nnft nn+ir qft ftn nnrftt ft ^rrnrft ftk ftg ferm qkr nn 
qn: gft nqft qnn ft qrt fen 1 stnnq: n? nqftt nraTn?t % Tm nn nrftinr nn nm 1 

fttenft % ?fii?nsr ftk fnfnn q>?Tftrnf ft fes^fn-nn % np fnfen nk n<Es ftftff qn qerr nnnr ? 1 gqft ^ 
nm np nnft f, n?rftr, n^Rnr, ftnrqftr fft?, nkjiflr, ftk n? 1 

fesafn nnnfn % ftnrqftr fft? q?ft nn n; nm ft n^'fft nkmft rrp qrt fenr nr 1 
tnrftt qnr % gm-fft qft wrq; ‘n^rnn’ nr kmnn’ nmq: rjq? nran nr 1 gn nrnn % nfnqftr ft 

qft gnqrr nm fen nr 1 kr nrnn ft c[qr fttftftmr 'q»iHii<sii<?ti’ nqnrft nnt ftk nqnn ?n ’^rnrmmT ft 
nrqrr q:?ft ft 1 - 

r?q» ftk nfT nm fttenft % ?fd?f^ ft nffts" fnr # 1. n? ? ftqnr nrqnrftt spt rifenm 'nrnqtrnn' — 
ftqjfe JkT % fer^ qm ft fen 1 t^q? fer nratnrftt ft nnni?, ^ nk ^nft mi feftli qft nqft nqr.n ft fftftfer 5 r% 
ftfer qiTT nfeqr % nn ft n? 'nT nq> Fr n ’ fte fen 1 





tv 

f?T5©f^ ^ ^ *r5f T suffer nr Ph^Ri ’t? i qm 5fr#r "Meeraw" # Rt^rit 1 1 Mt ?rT- 

rrq ^ fw^ V? »j^?PT m ^nn % > 3 ?nr ft wi w?: sik ^ ^ ^ J^fm ^'t smr fw «fT i 

'r!Tf*r?R' % ?i*F-r fvJptt’t fs%^ % n rf^ ^fPirRi!^ wnr ^ 'dv «<3 'n% f i ^ f«*<.i<?{t 

n fjpTR ^t‘T5R TT tsr ^ TTHt % ^ ^ ^ ^ sr<irr «ft I jt ^ ^ ^ nr — 

nnFnn'n ! nr^vi, fk=^fn ^tr *ffr5R % ^«r ?#f ^ s^T^fir ?«rrpRT qr’ft % ^ ^ ftn: 

?fl^T ^FT% nsr t >1? WfT^W ^T STR ^ ^f STFIT ^ l” 

JTfTT #W5fr JRTT m JrW^nr % ffirfm ^ nnvn % Jif^’>T ?«rPT fw nr i ^ 'ptot irf s»t ^ 

% ^"t^ # nfr ?ft Rrfti^ nznr^. W # 5 n^ # ^rsrft «ff i ^5^ % ^nwr % ^rRtfr t^TRft ^wnc % 

^nr g 5 f% q^tif ?fR 'Kf^ n nf^ ?rk ’rffm^ ft ^ «ft 1 

fF^srm^r ^ #T wF=r % ^ 'rm ^ Tmf % #«pr % mm ^ n<s^ f 1 W hipt 

ir #i(TT?ft fm n ^ jit'r fm 1 =3^ wt R=f 5 sf^-^rm-?raT % ?nmRr %ryr. jjftftRF n »if rq Ra ^ ?fhR^ 1 

^HTT n cftnT^ TIT ^ % ^T T njs^ % nm ftrqf^r n ?ffiiRn % finr w 1 ^[ 3 ^ # wrfr ^ trt ^ 

^TTirfFT % t^TR t T't TTTfRrr sR ?nt^ ?rfw 5 Tff nrr ?r^wT 1 trt RiN^k # jmm ^ 1 ?mt «i^ % gpr 

?iT>nTT?rr sr% nj^ tt TJrrrfr % ^ r ttt % ffiTR rnr qf=TT ferr 1 ^ftmqprr qn q^TT st^t sftew^qr "Tfr- 
q? 5 ” n fwT f I jpfr qqt % tr ^'t gfet srtr TBRsp^qq; ^ ?Trq Tsnrwt % ^usm % ^ftr ffqfrq R 

qrr fqpRT qr^r % f^; srsftq zrz-nrz % gqfpqcr |t i ^ mr ?rrqt ^rnirq m ^qr tito ^ qrr i qw 
qfq qn: ?rrqT qr qt# tq qrr ^rtw fqrr m ?mrr 5 rm % jro-qR % 1 qfiq^ q I^rqrr qqq r^RHC^ilq qrqr^ 
# Rpq? |?rr f 1 sn^r <ft#TOT%T«r'R, 'ft#-^% qlfenrrqrT, qt^rq^ qq?t qfq qR, qV# rq % ^ftf 

% qqfR qfq qR, qtr q't# ^ % qrqf qk ?Rf^H % ^ptfvRT ftqR — 

“q?qq fks^qq; 'ftwiFiT qkRrr qtqrRw-sRqk-qfe 1 

qtrnRqr, qtqrqqnRr, qtqkqhrr, qtciw:, Ttq^^-qjfqqTfpr 11" 

qqTPj^^sqq: — 

qtartFir, qtrRqr, ql-RRiq, sRqR^krr 1 
<ftiiT n qqqrs^ 'ftarr qfqT qvfqRr 11 
qk Trqr qq irFfT — ^^qkt qkft % qnm qR — 

•fkTRqr, qkRqr, •fTRlqq srcqfqq^qtqrr 1 
ifkrT n qqqrqrqr qkrr q^qr sRfqrRr: 11 

qfr% % qqRTf % ?qiw f%q qrq qr qqqrq qqiTRt sm n qqiqq qRq f qk qfrqRt qrrqr ft qrat f 1 
qjIT q qqq qr 7 % qqqR q^ T ^ qiffcq % 't?Pt^’ qrr qqqqroZT % Tj^qR<q f^qr I fq qRft qrt q;q 

qR ?nRq qq^nj^rq qkqq ^ hr qqr ?rk iq feqfqq q fq^sfq qrrqqrq % q>i^ q qqqr qqp 'srrqqq’ qkqq ^ 
qj f^qr I 

qkqq % i^fqfiq ^ ^qr qk qnq qeqr tqr# qqr q |t 1 qf sft fkrqt qrt qq t qqq qR# ^ qrjqfq qk 
'fqsfft-qq’ qft qqrqqr 1 ^ qf# qq Tiqqf 'qsqq' ^ tsqr # #, qq qq^ qTqqrar qknft # qf^q-snwq ®tf 
qR #q #■ qqqr qR# sfi’ iqmq qf#t qt 1 qq qqq ^s#q # qrar qq srrqqr q# qqRT fqqr qr 1 Tq% qrq ^a#q 
tqiqt q# qr# 1 qqr qknft qq#t qfq qft #qR fJR qqfipqq 1 %qff qft ^ qR, qqqr q^ qfq qR, qp #t q%rwf 
qrq q #qR, Trqqf % #qq qq qR, qq # q% fr q#tq qk IT ^ ^ #qR, qM # qt^ ^ |T, 

qf #qiT#t % qfrqq qft ^^^ r ^ l R^ t^qT % ir qr ^ 1 q^f g% % srqiq ftiR qrqR fq# 1 #tqqt # qrqpq % qifr 

fqr f?#q # fqkt srrqqr qk qfq q^T qRr qVf^ 1 qrqR qft fqqqfkr % qq^w # qqq^ # #t; qqr qrs qrfisq 
qqf qq qrqq qR# % fqtr qrkt kqr 1 qtq#t qiqR^qq? vr qR qr^ q^ qR^ IT qt^ — "f qrqR ! ## qt#t 
qq % ^qqripqt qq# qft ^qNrq qR# % fqr f qk rr qrq#r ^ , qt#f fi«ff # qrqq, q%5ft qk 

‘q^q’ qft qmrqt qft q?qiq qk qqt ^r #qR fq^ <r q#q>r< ^ Tqqr qror |; q' ^ #TqT, gcqtf, q?qrq qk 

»qqt%qTqq5qqqTq;qftfqqTsqqtqftq^qR#tif 1 #tqtqq#fq qqf qft qr*ft #t qqfjRr qff ^ <” 



u 


?r(t% % ?fit k ftrw'ift-^N’ ^ ?«rmT ff i 
W srtr: qR >r»r=rR # # sfit — '% ! ?TirT ^nft »Tp«TT«fiT ?iiFr aNto- 

*TT<5fTr ^ si%r ?n?rT ^ ^cft, rft cr^rniw ?rt af^foti <Tf^ tr^ Frjrn" ^rr^w i ^mr iF^tjrrfir 

^ #' srt^ 5fT^ ^ ?TraT ?r »t4Y i, f?r ^oi % gTnrr w- 'rf^ ^nf ?r^ 'tk ^ ^ Tt»rr i” 

^ 5iTn^ % BfK ?r»T*i; »t 4 f% ^3 ?t^ ?T??ft ^ ^ ^ sir »ptt f i tr^ ?rn=F? 

^ ^rm # 5^^ =^TTn?r 4 cjt #' t?;^ ^ ?fk tt sm ^ ^j^cr-gr'nt # i — mtk — sFt 

FsT?r ^ — "tr *nT ! STF^ ft i ^rm *r wh ^fift# % ^sf^t ^ A' ?rpTT Frat'n-^TnT ^ ti fr^nr i" 

?rFF2r fit ff HfK ^ % fK TtnTfFT f f^rnrt fm fr't stf frr Tit TTf t ^ i 

f TfTT fTTT^TT fTT# % Tf# i^f: ?«rR TT I frTT ^ T t^fT^ Tt ?ftT srfirm fTTT ?rFFT % TfT — 

"t ?rH?T ! ^ Iff ?rf%rr f. A' ^ Tfr^ft i” 

“^nTTTT TOFftTT ?rfTWr Tf«TipT 
^rtrm TrmTmfTfT sTf^Rirff i 
^ ^ ?rTfFT rrfTfrTFT HfTfiiTW Wr?ftT5iFnT I 

T ?rR7T cFTFrat T^r wnrfin^ n" 

% :T TflT^r TTT ^ # f^TS^ft fit fTf W »ra. !ftT ?aWT ^ f T ^pt T^ ifTTf Tift 

^TR ^ Tpft — 

fTTfiffTT TT«r tflRTlWT T!?t?nT I 
T i^Tcft fTIT^ WlTHBilft ll” 

ftRT FfFT fT m flTR TflcTT T5 T t^rMf ?nT ?rTf%Tt Tfew ffTifT TT, ^TFT TT % TTTfTTT- 

ftfft # qfr ^aT TT ^Tirfor ^ fSTT T't ^^TToftT TTTT ^ frtf^ ^ I ^nfft 5FmTt oR ^FT TT TftWRT 
t^ITvit A «TTTT m, TT i3?R icW ?aT Tt ^ fT I 

^ ^5ftTRT % TR% TT ?TPt ft, ^ fPRf T^TFft fPiT Frssfflff A i^TTT fFTOTOT TRTT fTfT I 

% JRT TFiH % TTf Tfft ^Vftf Tff TTFTT I fT f ff g;TT ?rnfr ITTOT % 5FT ^ ffsIFT Tft Tt ¥t, f^tW 
ftRTTT fff 5TT «fT ?ftT ftRR TTfTT ITfT ^ ^ 'Tt I ^ TITOT T mT STltt TT ?l% I TT TS^ T ^jWt TT ftfT 
TT# ^3TTit STT# frmrr TT TTT fw l ^ 5ftTf # ^ fRSTTT Tf Tf Rt TT fiiRTRTTT TT TT f iffTT % ^ 

T3?r ?iiTfir ^ ffiTT w I wffTR T ^ Tt tt I Tf^PT trt # 5R tjrfT; TTTOT A smt wraRT ?«TTfW 

frrr, fr ^ «PRt TRTTTTt T^sim A Tfrrat % frwifTTT tt w i 'BiffifR # iirtr t ^ tt fr uR T «rr i 

fit 5ftCT ^ % TTf # ^5fRRT T ^rffoT-PTm f%TT I 

mx % tk ^ft ffir^ A sfts ^%fR % tt w ^'tf M t’ i 

% fRtr # ttft fit ^fTT TTsrnft A fff ^rfrf i ?Rr t ^rrft Tit ttit tt «ftfr-TtTr ffRfi fw i 
f^RSf^ Tit Tift «ft?T R ffRTT ftRT I 3?R f?R?5f^T A tflT^ft A % '^Rtr^-Tgr' TT ffTW fw TT I 

I?ft SffR !nTR A SR ^fcTR fW, ff !n^ TT T[T ffRIT TrTT WTvft T fw TftT ^TT ff^TT TMT? A 
ftRT I jTRSfr Htft T STTfR TT Tft 'fPtT-Tgr’ tifT^'t A ffTRT I 

# f f f R t^'t A ^ sfe ffiftr ?r»ftfT ft i ?g- ?rfT t >ttr ^ ffftm pnrt % 
sfts ftreTf^ % fRtT HR Ht JffrfMsr HfwrfiR ftr t i fH fTfR-rmr Tt ^Hf^rr gf sft % t^THt % ftr^t t 

snt-HTSRT srtr fffr % f^-TFIT A TH Tft f¥^1f fit HITJ^ TTT ^ frrf^ fit 1 ff Tft T® w 

STR *Ft — 

(?) Htr fTTRTf H ffR % HTR ^ % !IRT HHT fR # 3fT Hf^ f R • ( ^ ) f?^-ftT?T % ?t 
f -ft HR ftr^ $it»r HtaR fR Hf:% f HT I (?) TftisnT %HR»rfTH3rTT'RHfTfft HtHH TT# TT l#JRTW f##, 
?ft PlR HTT HT# f HT I (V) fTR TORT ff ?nTR fftr T(t ?RTTTH TT Hff% t R (H) HtHT-Rt#t HR % T«T # 
# HT# t' R • 





^ ^ u n tf i r r -it sir f«rf¥ 5 r ??r f^w^-Hirr w isrP^rf^ ftj i srsirr ^ wf^rr fn^ ?r)T 
?«rf^r w I ^frrlr # ^ f%f'«r^f % snrffr tr 5 t i t^'Y % f*r^^ fnlt M«i frflr 

I 

#?rr?^ % f^sTf.w n 5fT srftor # ?flT ?ir^ 5ftn ^ tr^ # TTTFcr ^ sr# ^ i !n3f fTTm^JT ?rh: 
- m?.^ f?rt^T irnr 5 t 6 T^ % aw ^ JT^rm f i ^ #?n 7 ^ % # f^^-?nTi # 

ffpj'Wn nFTT fw'^^ #^'■^7 iTT^ % #qR |fT I 5 r? ;tt>tr=t h 3 ?r^t ^t% — "5 ^ 

T''^J firiTF fj ^ W t I I’T 'Tf^ ?t I ??rl%TT m STHT gt»IT l” 

5fT% grr^ #5n?=f^ fiiT^Fr) ^T?r % Tvff ? o=; f o #' “i?rinr sra TOf^^r % ncfrt^t % ttstt 

jfq TTiTf wA sFTtTT^^t i^T qTf»r?r?<jr ferr 1 w ®fw % irnr^ft Trsn^ft srarnr ^ 

q 4^nT>.fr % I w kmn 5 t TnRtf^ sniT^ nc^^ir % sr^f^ ftfwt titr^'V wk % 5fft;?T ?rrwt ?fk 

j^fr I ■ n'^'fr’! »TTf 5 fnrr # 1 ffr ^'t jtr»ttt % ???nTra »m 1 1 W % 

ettri ^rsnm 4k ffT^f-ir snfcr ^ ^ |t*i ^htt 1 srt ^ ?rff % qf|- gfra^rr % fmr ^ 

^ 4 , mpT ?f5 ^ 2ii^ ?m wr, ntcrorsn^ Rrmr 1 ^•E?m spt ?ra% srarft ?rw 3?it 

rgR sfw qrO =?«TTk4t 5PT T-sf qr I ^ fr-rs^Prsftfp ?!# qrr ?Tf>niR ^Rctt i i fkr qsf gwr g, gwt ?rkt 
w mi mm % 4 ir ^ pT^nft ?r?Twr fi^ft fWF 1 

^ f " 3 R? Jpmrwsq % 4 t=Er ^ sPdgw Tfr 1 w ^ 'tH fft 

qkq €r kft ?fhr-»ftfff ^r ?wr fkrr f f% qwt e^i'iit spt §i qt; qq'ifqr ^ w mm 

qfeq't, armWi iftr qnRsrrft ?rRfmff % qrtr ftrai% f 1 

q^rp^t q STM #?ft % “^q |t? ^rqifror 4 f : — 

( ? ) q^TrrqrrqqrqMYq^S^J^nTcqt q^wk'rfqfqq'WcIT qfkqt ^ftgqfqrfqvft - 1 

( ^ ) ^qmqr^q+TORq 1 
( V ) iqqi^-^gfirap-fqqq 1 

( ) i^qrnrq^Twrrqk qHirq+<«iHi 1 

( V 9 ) q'jqqRTifqqRqrR^ 1 

( c ) dk^qfqqrwrqq.<«n=q 1 

( e ) 5 fk>TO^ fqqqffqfqfqTq(qr)f«m^(?sr) 1 

(n) 4fe-^5rqr-fiTim I 

( ? ^ ) qiftrqRqRr 1 

(?y) 4Fsa<4V?T^iRT I 

q^: JjcqiPT^ftq sqrqK wk ^nqrfe qq %fq «ft- 1 

tm 5 il-q ^ qihJfq qfk 5 r«f»ft % ??r wTqr<i tt i^AR i qiw §m 1 qM^ % <rt 55?, jfrq srik q^r 

# q|rtfq4 qr fw I «Rrq:q qq fo q qfkrmqi iwq tqn# qnqr, qq g% frss % qqfti^z fq^ 

^ krq q?r 1 qq qqq qqr qqyqt qrr qk qqqqq qqft qq ^ qr 1 

qq lift ^ qk qqrfsqqf qq qqrqp q f%qt qtt% ^fq^rq q qqqr qftqfq qqrq w ?fk spf qqr ^ qqqf 
^ qq ^ #qnqV % qk-qq-^ ^ ^ i ??m qqrq fq qrc^^lf qqrsft ff qq> qW 'g q tqr <fMd t' 

^ qWt qf qit 1 1 qq qqq # qk qro^^V % q^ 'q, qsrft qqr qfqq if g q vf i nt ^ ^qrsft 

t iqr qrq qrcft i^q: qra-jjfq qq qrq fqqqr t — "qk^^ qqr^knr" qqtsi; ?fk^f^ ^ % tqir^ f 
qm^ qq qfkr ^ 1 qq fir q tq^ft % qq qrq qr qr firr|q 1 



^ ^ fjT^ 1 1 ^ t f8:-5rfir>rr 'rFr-«fte tt ^ ftn 1w#5r — 

“ ” 

— ^ ijilr iTfRFPnft #, 5rt ^irfoiw ^ ^rffr ?Tk gc^nr^-jnwrlr m *ftT f^RRrr ^ yfifS r < y «jt, 

5R f^’IT I 

pr ?trw<<r % #?iiT5ft ^ ^ ^ q’ ?m # ^3tnft^ ^ iTf|JTT 

^ ff^rfRT % wf ^ ^355^ ^ w ti ^ ^ ^ % iq:# ?ik g?npt % "Kf^f % 

^pm ^ 5R 3IWTT ^ ti ^ ^ 'TT*pm-*r'i^ f^f^r ^rrf^ # sft?^ % wr ^ t?! t 

?r>R 5pt ?mFT ^ 5FJTTj;fiT ^ ^ ^ThTHiT SIT^ | I 




3ra^ OraraiPTT 

JTi^ ^Tfrt f^STff ’IT STTSf 5*r 5 'd'M«H ?RffT "Tt ^ pH 0 ^ I *TT^T^ ^ % ^-Sit^Tlf 

w spT ?fk imt JifOTT ^ ’^TJT ^ =^% ^ t: ^T 5r>fTrTnriRr f:q- % 

^ ^ ?n:^^ 1 3r?t fT *rjKJr ^ ^ ’5m^«r ^nr^rr fr i f%^ ?rr^f?f+ ^■dTt*r m' V ii 'jJ4'4.itfl srtt^ # ^Kric) i fa41i 
spt ''5r'?rnr?ff ^ ’ptTR'” ^ ^ 'J^PTTT t I wr? f%%f5Rf % wir f, tr^ *fteT t- ^ 

% ^T?fT % f , ^ ^ fft % I 'R ^mpT ^ % I'lTTrftq’ ^^^1*11 % 

nr g^RT ^ ?RTO 5 n% ^ I ^ sfhc firw iRBjff % ?rr«rTrr«r ^w?ff ^pt ’nfr ^ sft ^311% tht srer- 

517% I 5fk ^TTRIY % ^TFlfW fS ^ STRfr =^-57^ %' ^SRTnrff ^ ^ fCJ I ^ 5RR % nSR^ 

|iT 5m Pfrspt % ^ «rr ftr % fsRff^ %Tdr5ri ^ ifTT^ ^ NY t tijrRft % P7 ^Pj|<i l i # 'tIN^ ^ N 

5fh: ^ <77: % ^m7 ^ Pp ^ Tfrir^ # 7 % ’fN%Y ^ 1 

f777^ 7ft SilTnvfl if ;jt7T f%?TT % TfRff % ^ <r«li7T«l sft 4<?HI*i' ’JTTSPP ? Tift- ^ ^3r77T mf m % 
smr ^ f 577 77^ 577777 % ff%1777 7R% 7?fm77T ^77 877 ; m fp :377% 57^7 ^fmf % nX 5ft7 ^7^ TTN" flftft- 

*P7 777 oi^i^'C ^1777 7^ I 577777)57 51%^ % 7>5P TRTN ^f77f777 77ft Nf 57f5p7 t Pp q[5p 7«t7!5?7 

r^^ 7777 qt rrqr pftt TJ57I5T % ft577q77 777777 ^7^77 «n I ’m 5^7 pTmi Pt 57q7«77 fqTTTft? OfiHtrTI’P qPcf^qRiqY' % 
qrrW 5r7ft I Sftc 377# 5ft ^ TT^N 573 # f fiTTft 5P7777 sft tTqr fqftq m:ft«7pT fqft 57 »7f77ft q 7 7l 57^: 

^ ^ 57N siTTTTftqft % sftq fNf%77 f%q7 1 fqftft TTrsTT^q^rTift % srqTrqff # ^ '77 TfTgqr 377 N 57)7 3 % 77 ft 

3377J 7m P7 57773 fw t I 35^3 ^Tft 7373377? qft 5ftT 35f #157373 Pg^^TTflPiq)' % fN 3 3373 37 5733 Pp 37 , #77 Pp 
337f7T773 337 337 Pp 37T3 37 573373 5#33733ft f, Pp 577T7ft3 777J333 3l7f7f333f % f 33 n 3 % jftaq qft, 33^7 f%r 5T7T- 
7ft3 Tftft #)• 37 P 733 33733 ft 37 ft ft f3 3 ^ft3373f % ft3 ft I |;77Tf 3 3^ 57r7ft3, 57337 3% 3^37 37fft7 ^tft 
qft 3 P 7 7737 3 p7T3573r^ftp 371773 |3 f 3^ 1^ 3)377777 3ft-37ft t TtYt <7:3-33 773ft f fftp ^ft3 % 573373 3 5ftT 
3ftft3 373% % ft3 I f3 37 :^ ft 7373377? Uft 77ft 3 3|3733 ft 33l33 ft 57)7 5773 ft7ft773373 3l3ftft; 3T 
33373 7733 ^ 5777T3 3 ft33ft37773 577377373 #ft 57773 %: TT’J^ 33% IN^T 33 3? |3 5ft7 35ft3 ftf33 Pp37 Pp 33- 
35ft3 5ft7 313337373 3753777? 57773 ft fftft # ft ft3 3JTft f ftk 3T7ft3 ft 3 gR7 3 ^ 3 f 7 F3 3 f I '»7 i q77q7Hft # 
777fft3 ft 5fl7 '577373 ft 77757 ft ft 130733771 33 37 31[ 337^73 37 1337 1% 573353 3Tft3 3773 3 37ft3 ^ft3 ft 5ft?fn 
5Tl33 7753 3777 33 57l7 5rf33 137^3 wft 3 3!3ft-f3ft 7? 5fl7 Pp %5-357-57773 3T 333 57337 ft 3f73ft ft 8 3 37* 71 31' 
5777 1577 I 37377373511 ft 5l33f 73l33757lf 37, ^5 7 ^ 7 0 11 3 33ft 53 731337 37 1% 57773 % 3c33 57333 3 ^ T r pj^PiTli 
( 57333 ) 3l73^ 51 ft ft, 33 7733 qoft 13373 33737 3*77 I 5(3, 35Tft 5735 ^ ^ * '5^7373 ft 37577 333^331' ft, 35| 
P70lq«p r f 1 33 ft' 337 I 073 7P7 13577 t • 


’ f5ft3 357Tft-35tW3 ( ?o wN, IVt^) ft 7Wn73% % 33 ft fiWT 337 3733 I 



»nar % ^!T H 

sni#T m’:5r % ?r tpr *tg% tott *ik ?ra% ?if^ ?rrcr «n ^rpfI- Trsmit 

# «ft I ^ 55ft’f{ 5ft ^ f iTTOftir ?ra;T Prt^^rarr^ ^rrfw t|, arstrsr f t?<iT5ft i ?Tk smft 
fJTTRTT f ^ smrr t^rmt % mssf % 'yra^ # t ' 

^ qT?5f sm t ? 511 1 sjrfw 'Ft w ^IH ?nTO f% ^cRJ^T t ^ jfwr-^ 

tR 5tfk w 'tnPF % ^r'Tsrr'^ 'r?faff ^ft ???rrj^ fwTT i ?srPTrf^ qfonw ^ ^ 

'Rw; ^ 5fNH 4^7 f«F sTRtfr ^ # 'nrRT m, f^ra^ fR- % ?r%ir tt % ^ <tt% f i 

RT TTsrr sRiTtm, TrsraFft Tmf Rf «ft, rt rttrt sftr ^ sr# ^snlt^r rtw ’Ripr «tt i ?m 
«nncR rwt: Rft % 'ttri etf sfk nwifTei mw>r % ?Fnftr sttr# sFt w, sfr rR srr# Jm % 

?rf5TrR’ RRtRTO % THR TTsnjf % RW fjim RT 5ft *R I 5^ OTWR”!!' (Private Secretaiy ) # 5rt 

% TTHR fTT ##t, 5^ % ?ITcr SR'T ?ftT g'# fjRR RT RT^RT ?R RTRI RTT jff RRT5 

^nrr.f^ ^Ft ffe (rr^^) {m) fTf>ft i ^%R>«nT rr *f^ if PrRp(f<R?i ^ % spfs ferr 

5rr HRRTT f :- 

• (?) 5R tnp Rfif ?rRRt RftR^ ^ #5# 5FR R wk 5IK-RK RT^^ f ; 

('^) 5R RRT R f^RPR R5%-^R wk 5m RfsRRRf (TR^ ^t) Rt fR^IRR aR% f; 

( ^ ) RTR RRT R ^RR fRfR (Proccdufc) TrRT R^tf RRm Rltt R^ RTT^, fRfRRRR' RRTR RRRR RR RFRRR R:T 
Rftt RRR R^ Rtt%, 5rk: RfRR'i ^ fRf^RRT RR RR'jR % TRTfRR RT^ R?RT5ft % 5nj^ 5rrRT»r Rrt% f ; 

(V) R[R RRT R ?m R5t 5fk tJR^f RR R5RTR RR!^, RnRT-RcRRT W^, RTR%-R3r% Rk RRRtt g^RR RTRR? 
RTRt Rft gR%-RTR% 5fk RRR^R 5nfRTR ’Trit f ; 

(K) RR RRT R wft sgR-kmi ?fk RrR-^gRrkRf RT Rk-RR^fRt RT^ RPf R^ ttRtr RT RRR^5T?RTRTTR^R^; 

{%) RR RRT R TTTR RfR-RTRt (RTRtR Rfkff 5fk TRTTRff ) RR RTTRTRRRRT 5lk RTR Rvt^ RRT RR^ Rf-i^ % 
Rt RRt RRtR^ R^ (RSTRT-RRTRT RHIR Rt RR Rf^t sfk ^Rmlf RR RRTR Tm, RRR?t RTTRcT RTTIr 
‘ R ^ f>rr RT) RR 5t'Tf70i ^ g% Rff ^fT%; 

(«) RR RRT R 5m 5T^'t ^ RTR, TSfTT 5ftT RtRR RR Rfm RR?R RTR^ t' 

RR RR? Rf^t ^ Rfe ft RRR?ft =RTf^, fT^ Rft I 

5TRIRT RRRRT Rk: RR% RIRT R Rf gRRTT RR^F pTRT Trt R ftPR tfRRT ^ Rf^'f ^ Rff RRR R'F^ I fRRR 
RifRRIR Rf f5TT % fRiRt Rt RTpT RTt, fRRR RnjffRT RtRR spt ?R^ R RRRRt RTTT STRTffR fTRt ft, %RR RIftt Rf^ 

% RRTR % RtRT R^ RT R^ I R^ % fR RRRR R "RtT RTRkfTfR RTR” RTRtf frfR R ^ ^RRTR RTR RRf R't SRI>RTT 
RRRTR't RTtft f I R^RR 5R'>ft % RTRTf^ fRRTtt 'FT fR# RHIR<il fw RRT f I «T‘k RT^ RT7R % TT RRkRR r fRRTR RR 
Rf RgRT ^ I 

TTSTT RIRTRRT^ 5ik ^RR 5TRIcR RtRt RRT 5TTRift R I ^ItR Rf^ R % sftR ^ 5TTTTRT fw 5ik fTT SRRT: R 
^Fr^^T Rft RRR-RTSTTRR R fRRI^ R RRvR ft Rl^ I f R% RTR RTRRT RRtfiRRt RRT fkTRT RT fR^F R Rt RR RTWR R Rf?R- 
I^^RTRTfr I 

Rft RtTT f^R SFT RfRRR RRT RR% Rf^TR FfRTRR ^ RTlf % R?R, ?TTRR 5TTk % rFcR R55RR ^ RT Rt 
# RimRfiTRf R, Rff RTTR ^ ^ RTRf RTT RRTR #, RRTIRR Rt R RR% RfcTRrfRRT RTRT f R# 7f R ‘^t 

RTR5^ RR qftRR fRRT I RRTR % RTRR, «|^SRr, ftrfR, RTlfR RRRR R 5IRR RRRRRR R 5|fRRf % RHR.tFdR. ft R I R 
RRft <j4 % RSRRTtft RTRTRR-fRRkr ^ tr^ RfT! % RtR 5IT Rlt, Rt RTTft RRT:-Rf?PRR % R5 5nwf % gjFIR % R?t5 
t 'ftr R^ I RRfg RRRR Rf T|RRTT RRT RTRRT'ft f R RR% 'ftR R 5IRR RI^TfR. RftR Rft RRI^t RVTRR TRt 

RIrR % gRRRRT RT!^ 5fk STR R% RkRTT! 5rRRT fRT Fft: ^ R5T Rt I Rf RTR Fr^IrR : RtRRT % RTt R «ft, Fr^Ir 
RITRR^RR tt 3ftR5tt-Rf^ 5fk ST# TfR ^ RTRSR RR RRRR fw I RR% T^RT fRTT R^ % ffRfTR RR RTRR RlFfFRR; 

5fk ^RRTfR-RTRRft 5TR^ % RORTT 'K ^tRT RT RR!RT fi 'sft *rFR^R, tRR^ 5tk 1%^ RRTR % Rkff RRT 
RT^-RnTTR^% RR RTR'Jf 5kRfTTR^%Rk®R RfTRR^RRT qRtfRRTR ^ RT ftfRtltir RTR RT% f I T^RT 





*riiKt 51# % W fwnw tt » r# t; ’rr^f wmwr fkm ^ # 5 tt^ # f^rracr an ^ 

r^t,'^ f%TT»rT ^ sfRT Tsrnr # sfrit ?TtT ^ ^ fT^ ?pft 'Tfl' 'rf^ ttjtt i 

^siTpfT, TTsnTf ?fhi: (’TnFTjr) % f R^rMf # «i^R{+ ^imr fr 'rf^ feir «it i 

sppft ^ ?rr4f 4 #5 ^Pt TTT firar, shift ^ ^ift % ?r^ feiFr irrsis^q ?Tk gsTFir, ^tri, 

4rf^4r ?nf? ?Wf ^'i ^ ferr, sfr f% tt? ^rrrfi^ sfwir % ?% 4 ?fk ^rirt jt^ttw % tcsit % srWji ^pt srW 
frpTTfTT ftmTT srrfim ^ Prtw «rr 1 ^ sr^ M ^^iKt 1 g?# ^I^ ts; , siTsr sp^ 

t, «T^ =Fcfr 5PT ^ OTi STR % TR7 RIT % qw qr =qTcrT R I mTfwR- gRff r ^°fi t (^tf^), sflRFTFHPlf 

?fk ^f^RSiirri % TOf ^ qr^ifw mi itt%it if t ^ % ^- 

?tf4R ^ Tlf^T stT^^TWR ft) 1^1 (1 frr saiR ?nfrR ^ ^ ^ sft^ Tfi’ 1 1 

sTT^R ^»r % ?rR 'jwf ^ 55r?rT 4f ^ ?rR % rsFr^«i f^?r sift % ^tr <r% f ffirfR % 

5Rr st'Rpfi % ?PTR 4' 5r^ 5pRr '»ft ^tm wrfer f rt ^ sfhRTR ^jt >Tt sfr^ m 1 'f?5 ^ tript f 1 

»Eft>TrR il fJTK Wftr?R =FT IT^ ?ff«RTTT ^ 4k >RT f ?fk p- !R trqr tT% ^ ^ ^ ^ t| f , ^fl ;t#T ^iRpir ^ ^- 
tRT 'PT ?BR^sr qr?- TfT 1 1 STR 5Rk % jftR f%frqwtqR qjt w '3 (HK«i n irt tot qrfk ^ttrt =qTffti: i f^sfii 

qqf 4 gRPT qrrk % ?nftgpr ?lk |?rTf r ?R-Crg«t % qrort ?ftT qf<h:»iRi<i i qrt R5=4t # Rk gR 

qnror T'r srkirr 4’ m ^ =rt# sr t i *pr' srork-TOr r p- %Fft m str kkff ?Tk !m Rksff str: 
^ 4s 4 I gRTT ?rr minsff 4 ^kspT kqrFTT ?Tk 'TRFqftkrr fw w t fRR fkgTR qn" qr«TOr: ^qfkrfor 
|«rT g I RTR ^kgro qrr q^fkifpr gRT ;R3rr>TTPr r ?r% qrkqr Rgr^^ rr qflr tot ^ ^ f fik 
RffiT I vrfqR f fRT^ RR ^qrnft ^ rsrtt % tjttrrt r ft g i 




SR SEJIrFsl' 

TIfW 


ts^TMlr ^ JT? T^t?r i . f ?HT pp?RT »fk^-qor #, f ?m ?»m qrrt ^ f?R ^sff ?r >m pr 

t, ^FT% w qr?:# % f^ !Rm t I ’nrsT qq p, ftr qmr ^ T^nTcft trjt, qf|- 

!m?r |f ?ftT 5 R % Piwr ^ m; ^qRpsrar ^ ^fir qr trjtthV q?T% t? i pff ^ ffr ^ mr, wi( 

^ ^ ’nw, i^qr ^qw «tt, ^r^r ^3^^ ^ w (’f 3 ^)-STqTftr^^^-'>jfir#fq:?ft qT^rr q^r ^iraq-H^ni 

«rT, 3 RriT % qRirHpq »rm Trsr-qrsr =q^T^ # ?fk qq ^crt «tpt qr, ftr ?rqq qqq wk qqqr % srflrqtq qfrrqRq 
^ # ?Tq# ijq- *r ^qq^- q^fqr ^ sft 1 nqr qrr qq srqraqrq q^fl" qft qnrfe-'^ qft ^qr?; qftir q qrqr srqqq qq 
sftr qqq iTcf7-^> ^ qfrfsi^ vft- qgq?y >qTqy qft 1 ^?r% qrt q qtqfqqqq qft qip^qr q q:^ g — “cnr q^ % qr? % 

qrq snrqr jfrqq q ' ^^ i q qrr rrsq qr qtq qmr qqsR qq . . . . 1 q^ qqq % #q q qqqqr qr 1 

. . . .qqrqqq ‘qrrq ^rrs qqq qm’ wrmr qq^ irqrrrq i^qqqr fqsqfq qp qrq^T qq (qrr) q qq 1 snrmqq q\q 
qrqr qfk ^ qqrqrt qfr ^ ^qq ^ ^ qrfrr 1 q ^qf qq qY qqr ^ qq^ 1 qqrqqq q qqnq qfqq ^t qiqr ‘qq 
(qqm) % qrq ^ qrrqT qrfeq t. qqqq i^qr ^ q|TT fqqrq q^ qrar 1 f%qr ffeqrq q qqqr qr^ri q^isr fYni 1 qYq 
?qt% qqq «m qsTqrqr qqqjR qr^ qfr ^ % qrq qqr 1’” 

^ wr qq-qqqr % qfq qqrq qq qr qk qi^'V % qrq qk ^ qf^, vc;^ iqr-jjq qqirq qrq q qq 
qfsqq qK qqrqT q^t ®tfr, qt qqr qrr fqr?: qq qtqrrq q qqq qk qfk ^ qqm (qrqTqqiqrq qT%) qqr^ qft 
qt^ qr qrr ^ qqq fqq ftpsq % qr^ — "qpqq ! qqrqq (^) q? qf^qq qK qqrqY qrr qstq qK f"" 1 qqrqf 
% srfq qq qqmfq % fqqrqqK q — “qrqrq ! KrqYq f qqraY, qqqk f qqqq qqqq-qrq, qtqqqr-q^, qqrrqqr-qqr, 
qfqq+-%q, qkqq-qqr 1” q qkr qrq qqiqY qqrsTT % qrp qqq; 'j;#, qfqq, qfkjq, qqr fqqiq't q Iq^qrq qqr 
qqq'sqtfkf(q%r rqqtq q 1 qqrwtqKff fqsqfq qqqKj; % qqq % ^ qqi# qqft ^ ^ qq qfqq q qqfiqq 
qrqqrsfr-qq q qfq 1 qjf ^qqK q?- q q:^ qr — fq(^ ! fq= 5 qf^ qft qkqq qq, ^qr fq^t ! fqqjfqqi qrY 
qfoT^ qr 1 fq%^ ! w fq^fq-qkq^ qq qrqfkfq (^qqrqf) ^ qkq^ qqq^ t”* qiqfi^q Fjqiqr % ^t f 1 q® 
q ^qT^frqrfqqf ^ qqqr qqq qT «fr, qq qqK qKqr f. ^ ^ qrq ?q qPr % fqqrf^'Y % sr^ #% q 1 

qqqq 7 :qft*r 3 nqqn|q^%’TTq wqTf%qq%qqT^qqTqqT^qk, fqqqqfqq^qfr qrqrqr^frrqr qr 

q% I ^qrrfefqTqKqqT^qiq^,qfkfqYfirqq?ffqq ^q qT qft ?fYq qqRqt'fYiqrt^q^ qsqRT qnqqr%q:fT — 

"qrqrq ! ^ t ^ Pp qqr qq%, qK qK qqr q!q% stw qqq qK% f • ” 

"q?Tr t qqqrq^ ! ” 

"qpK? ! qq qqr qqqT qqr, qK qK qqr qqq qkq, qq qq> qfqqqf ^ qqfq frfr q^ 1 ” 
ent? fs q qfqqqf qft qiffe qk ^qqfqqr q?r qrq qqft qft i^qf-rjqr qK% qTprqr : qqn^ft % qqrqr^ 
(0 ^ ^ qfqq km qK% qqq qit qrkr q; {r) q? ^qK?q ^ ^ qK^, (^) qtqrf^, 

’ qg«J 4qrnfft-qi5Ywq (q? u^c) mmfir % qq % ftqr nm qm 1 
TOHVR ) wgwi 

*'qjff I 






srf^jrm (tsrr^ % ^ijfr)-f^ ^rtf ^ ^ #; (‘^ ) 'PT ?fWTR-?R«FK ^ 'R ^ 

(h) f^m, 'F?rr 7 TPTK ^ ^f:r^ #; (^) ^ jtVt ^ %=#?jrlf (^^ftr!) ^ 

s!Tr^-?Rm 5 T ^TR ^ !RtT ^R^tT ?ik ^nl^Rr sfft ^ #; (^) snTf= 5 rFft ^ w ^ ?i^ 

«rrT TT sarpT Pf # ^ ir ^ n i 

tgrfr-Trffwf % ^ ^rpr ’jor ^ €t ^rfcr TfR? ?rR ^ i 't^ ^ tft f i ^ftr 

t % srfH ^iT '*rpir T<pFt ^ f i ^rf^^nr ?l srrt w % irfH '^f^sr^f ^ itd^riiyl ^ t 

# 5 iTift % ■'?TR gTt^-=tf^r ^ tRPfi'-^rrftnff g^pri' grm rr. ?j<r<T ^ !n^ ferr «tt i 
?r3rrT^7 % jRmt ^rf^rnr ^ ^na' ^ ^srm ^ wt rTPFmk rrspTpft rw w ^ «rT ! '(t^ 

wr ^ tsrr^ % ^TP^-'tr^r #' 5^ |?rT m, ^ ^fj^pff afr ??? ?n?r 'RR-frdMY mw ^Rpapft «ff 1 3 |^ ^ mcr 

^rfVspTt H ^r, . . . . rf^ 'PF aft ^jvrf^ ft frffr aft 1 

aRTRF srsrpta aft fa:a^ afr m, ffpft fa atafnanra # ??far«rr’ a faaat f : "qxmT % 

aar aprr af^a-aa af ar, fa: af^ % araa: ‘af ^ f , amrat f ’ a a:f araat ^'t fafagaa-a f iana (rararatar) % fra a 
I ^ a I af faaR aRar, smrat a fta ar #tf aarrat fia ar aaa w a a:f saaftfaaf (yaraRa^r) att ^ ^t 1 
.... af at aamt araa aR aaaR at ^ aar 1 . . . .af at faan: aR fRana fta aR stf aaRt^ fta aR w- 
ff?PF aft ^ ^T 1 af at aar aR% ^ratafa an, ^arafa aarisr (aarsaer) aft, afR aaRpa Rian (aaafa) art ^ tar 1 
RTar faaR a^: afa aa^ar a fm at stf far afla aiaRrat f)a aR aaf^-fFaar (a^ataara) faamr 1 aafa-^?aa: a 
Rfar, fa aaa aaRra ar aaa 1 amra at aa% ftRpfR a^ aprr 1" 

amr^ a appra % a^^a a ?ara aRa % fatr faaar ^ara Rarr aiar, af f a a^Ra ^ apj^a f lar f 1 f a% 

af ataraasPTTf, faaarat aappa ^^taaataafa-aaPF ar a^faara at at, faaaT aft aarf % ?raaRw fear arar ar 1 
aaaR a? a % afaaat % aiR a ?Pfa araaR a't^ aia af^ ga aar 1 aaa ate ar aaiaaa ?r afr ‘'aaa 
aftaa (as) % aaa a at aa^ at faat aaR tear aff ar aaar 1 aRsr a'r aaam (^-fRaa) ate: araa a ter 
ara % am aarar am 1” aaraa^ ?te aa% ^fea aat aaatR a te ('^)-atfa a> ft aam 1 aaarR a aatf 
^ — "afTRia ! afRaa a atemr ^ ara asmt 1 a afar aa% an tea f, Rfa at, ^mat % araa amat teft ate arftem 
^ tea 1” Rrar ate a^te a aaam faar; tet te faat-aaa Rft 1 aaaR afterai ar amaft aaaR Riaaar % fterm aar 1 
aate ate ^ ateaat % am ate arte tea aate af 1 Rrar a a% f a amra a ama-arsa a aRr fte aar aar % faara 
tear I ateFRterraRftaate-afaaaraaar, teasateaataafr — "aifra aar ararat t, aaraRaaaRa te 1” teter 
ftestea aaaR % ara a ter aa ate ter apra aft aRa te ate te after aaar fafaaaa-afrarra (mrartea) aar tear 1 
aaarR a tea aa aar tarat aa aaa: arpn ate aaaa afatea aaa apra teaaiaara strt tear 1 tea aa % tear aaa 
aarrte araf a i^at 'fr aaar te fa: "at arraat rra: ara ate ^ aate a 1” aaa.R a araa arf^ aft aaar te ate % 
aara fata aate atat te araara aaaara a ara aar faar 1 

tarte % aaa aa af aaa ats aRmRr % araaR ^s-faater (vq^ ^ 75) a tea ara ara f 1 
aarte ^ fate aa: ararar rte, faag ?te % teRaa ?terfta a afa-afa aRteat te aaarar, t% fa aar tetep 
Rraraff % r^afr te te aft at% Rf, after fart ate at araa aaprm a 1 aarte aaram afw arfteit i rat ar 1 as % aaa % arRa 
% aa% af arm afraa — te aaar, aar atr ftenaa te tearart % faRr ar — aa rtstt atefter aa: aR afr aaarar far 
ar I a% aaaR as a aw — "aar afirra ! 5a aR Rrar araa famaR ar aarfteF ftetea te ate t •” 
tessfaat % tea ?r teaa-Riaa aa ft^-fam faaa naarr ar, af fa^teaat te artea w afraa far f 1 awte aw % tearar 
aR at te RTwwfaaat at — aftrw wtr 'jt a aaa wtR a^a f aftaw 1 a^wft tear ar ate (wrteaa: aaw) afte te, 
^a% fwa arwq; aarw ate faaar, teter a^te % af^a a?te wr aaRPm ar, te aftaw Rma % wrfaaca te Rteaar aratt 
wate aasrwrte aft fate a fteit aRf fRfter rw |a ar 1 aFW wtR ftestea tete atete wrfteff te tear aaa: te Rft 
#fter aa aaa aaw (ate) te ara atewtete, wft^afwrwti tea^, teawfc, aftRt fte te ate wrwam saRr 


’ate (•fW! na) 



VT swra^r 


^ n t, rntr !rm ?fV % ^rm % srfro | i ^ ?pf% f , f% ^ wft «ft, 

fsra^ !iT3H?5r ^ ^ff’m (>|»rT ^ fe^-fe^) vrm % ^ftfirw «fy, ?mR % m % jjw- 

iTR =?i*rR5r >ft sTT^ ^^j3ftn«T % wt m i 

^#JTR ^mrT % >|;ffr ?TrJT^ i I 5Tf fSTTT ^ ^ KTTOT f>fiT H^Tr^r ^:«nfT?r ^ STT 7fr 

i I 5ffCR 3T3iR^ #?jrmt>m ^rk 4 <h<i ^ ?rf»TiTnT ?rR^ 1 1 ?mT sj'tt TR-i^mH ^ 

spRnfr w #5TT5ft ?fk <> ?V anrarR % jrr-rr ^ft jt? ^ w Tf, f% JRrwR-^innT-sroiT^ft f^rrt fRT 

^ ^ i I ^ !lYf pTT^5r SRR SfTRT JTft IPTR ^ Tg, f% ^ ?mt JRtrTfRsp qT- 

PTO qrr ^ ^ I ^ ^ ?R ?m ?*t wm # ?Rvr ifr fp, f^rf^ q^r^rf^-tTiRT ^frrgRsft ^ ^R't q ^iPT% snrRf 

qrr ?R5r ^ fW fen' ?rk !r«r rft ^ ^ ?rm3R?rT sfk irk t, f% ^trr % ^ % stk ittr q^rTrrR ttr tftfqrr 
grni I ^3rR% 5 , ft? ^ ’rff t» ^r^uksim+It % ^ qR^ri^ t^rmt iRTrr?=T % irq; fwq 

RR ■’R5TT 'TfR I ?t, 55Rt ^r ^ ^ ^ W ?Tq>T;q, ?tV q HTRR ^ ^Pt^R qr?: R f, ft: mqt 

qsfKfR qrt ?m qsTRt ?fk qsTRRf % ftRqY qw ftr#»ft I i, ftm rR«rrqt ?Rft«R t, ^ftR 

ft?5ft % srnjpR q^?ft 5p> qqR ?, ft: % ^r :q?T q ^3?!% ftw "q'tqqRt ^wqqqTfRrnT” ftr^m 

sn 1 jpRRR n ^ qf3R%T ?TqRTt, fim. ^ qq qVq-'R «TfqR qr Pm qrRT t, ft: qift 

qq ' 5 q:^q n^q ft qtr ttr^t % qr^^'Pr qqrr % f?rtr ^r stt^ jrrrt qnr ?ftrfR qfq qfiqq: ft 

qqqn f I 

JT^RFsfhr 

*n»ft 5^ qqfqfr qr qrftrqrqq q^t ?ifqT q:fT wr qr qrV ^rff jftqr ^ qsq: fqr qrRt, gq qRmnt (qqrqR) 

q:fT qrar 1 q^iRt % qtqr qRrrqR ^pt qq: qft qr^T «ft, Pm’ qqqR % qqpq iq^r f)q:T TRqqq ?ftt fqqR ^ qnft 
qq PRq Ppqr ^ q 1 qqqmr^ ^ qs^t qqqqlq qq 4 % qqiR st qrq qr qft fqft qrfq qqftff q qq qq.% 

q 1 qpqrqrr q qRt-q:^ qfqf^'t qt sfw qrar qr 1 qRt qRt q ?q qm qq qp rh tm qqr f ft: qRi 
qqr q^qniR Vt fNqR'tq ^ % qRq q fqqrr qrq 1 

qqr^ft qr ^qtqRT ^ q?qT^ ft:q ?Rf qqr qqqqr^ qr^t qt, #% qrqftqrq f>% q qk f%q rRf qKf qq 
fqqq qt^ qq fw qRT qr, ?qqq fqrt qrq q^ qr^ qqR q^ t 1 fq qrq^ f , f% q? q qqq fqt^-qq qft 
pqiqqr fffr qqrRff % qqq qr ^ «ft 1 wfqq iq ftqq q fq^q % ftqrq (ftqq-ftqqt) % fq qqq; qqR f, Pf qq- 
TRTt q ftqf 5Rf ?r?qT qqq qR?ft qt 1 qq-rrqq % ftrtT qq qq ftrftqq: q wrqr # — “f qtqq ! qf q> ^r f , 4% ft: 
qqqt qr q^, qf qqq ttr q 'qr^’ q:f qR qw qqR f , ‘qqroY q:f qR qqqr qq:% f , Prrt’ q;f qR ^ ftqqq 
qq% f 1 ”' 

qpqr % q^ Rf^qf q qqqq-TR, qqrR, JRiqfq, qw+fti+, sqqfrftq: ?fk ^^ft^qq -q f T q T ^ qq qrq fq 
qqqr ^ f 1 trt qtr qqqR 7T«?qPr qft ^q»:ivHft q:'T q:gT qrm j ^nrrqfq qrft ftRsfq^qr qsr qw ^ — q? % 
qqq fttf ^Rrqfq fq^fqqf qq ^Riqfq qr 1 w^ftrq: % 'qrs s^1i% qqrq-sqftq’ qq q^ ftrqr qr qqqrr, qqtftr “sFf^’' 
qiqq: qqrfqqqft qtq^R f Tift ^ qr I qqr ftqq-qqr q qq: qtq qq: qrqqrf ptr ^ q qfk qi^ qqpq sgfqq: 

q:f qrt q, ftrqqq q^qr “qqq-^fqq:” ftqr qr 1 q^ qqr? ^Ft qrqrf q qqrqqqtq rr % ^ qfk qqfq^ qrq % ^ qqq- 
pfk qqqq, qKtqiq, qfq, ?ftqqf ftqrq |t ^ ^rq fqwt # 1 qT^q^ftr^p, qrq qqqr-t. ^^n?ft % qrs 
qqrrfqTpriRqf ^ ^ qrqr qr 1 sqqfrftqt qk fqfqqqq-q^rrqrw qrqf Rrqrfqqqft q 1 

qpqr ^ ^sq: qpqr-TR qr qqrR qft qRssrqr q fqr qR^ qt 1 qft qte fq^-qq ^ qqrqqr % qqq ftrqr snq, 
qt ftqft qt qpqrq ^ qq q:'t| qqpq qq qRqr, qf rrftq qqq qq — ^qR ^ — qit qqtftq qRqr qr 1 srpenq tr# % qq 
q^q I ^ — 

“ ( ? ) ^ ^ ^ ^ ®>TfiT qiqt qrwt I 


’qftqwftqrq ?qo) 







% ffW g^ a rr r g « gT (Select Committee) % fjRfsR’ ^ f¥^% STR # 

^'r ^ f : — 

“JTTWT — 'SW 64f^ TO^TT ^Trf|5T cR 

“(’?) — ^>15% ! *rfl' ^ ^ I w ?TfwtTir (f^^-f^) qr Iw^ wr ^Fnhr ^ 

^iwl" t' — qrr ?R HiRK 'HRiT I jrf? ?R ?nTO,?rt w «fT?r ^ ^ ?r^ ft^q: sqf^t 

qrt \" 

sRiiT qwR ^ flpqqr ^ % ttm m ^ ajrfft i 
ftR sr^erm im *f ^ ^ sr?^ qit ^rmr, — 

“(?) «tgsrTfli"r — ! ?R 3rR I gitR f?r ?rfsRRw (f^RK-f^) qr q>^ ?rfR «r?nm stct 
^ ^PRt i, ^Trq®r qrr wq qff qswr i qq qfqqrr^jr ^ gRt Pr^qq qinq % fqir snjq-q^ s qfqqq t 

qft t I fqqqTqeqpT qtq^qiqqqq q^qq fqqqil q ?> «R qt# i” 

qfq qrU 5r?qR % fqqs ^qqr qr^, q'r q% qtqq qq qfqqrr: qrqr i qf^ qrtf qmqT, qt qqqiqq 

% qm qt fqRqtf’iqr qrqr i qk ?q qr qt qfq % qftf fRiq q qkrq qft qqrr qqjr ^tqr, qt qq«nqq qrqq qt 
qiqj I qqr q qqqrqqr qq tr % qk q fqR srqqr qq?ft qrw q'tfqq q^qr : 

(■t) Ml<qi — "qq q fq qfqqrrq qt q^^qrkqr 3RT fq^qq qrrq ^ fqrr eqfqqqf qt fqqt I qq 

fq ^qtqrrqr i, fqtr q? qq f, l^qr q qTRT q^qt f l’” 

qq qfqr qq q^qfq % frqt fqqq qr q^ qfqqt, qq ?q% qrqfir qr ^ #tt qfqr qr i ^ % ffR qq 
qqq qrsq qr qqtq flqr qr i (?»ft sr ^ qrqf^ q^qr qR fqqqr srrflq ftqr f , fqqq qq-qrq % fqrq q qqqrq qr 
qrq qr qqr t) I q?q % fqitTqtq qqrqTqf qr qqqiq fqqr qrqr qr, i^-qrqiqq qfr qrqr qf i srqrrq % qw qk 
fqqifr q q^q % fqtr ?rqq iiqq ^ ^q qqrqr^ fqftqq qr qt qrqt «ft i fq^ wq qqrqiqff qft qt fqR ftnq qfqqf q 
m qr qmiqroijTqq qqRf q qtqr qqqr qr, qk q? qqq qq % qqqir t^qt^qr qqjqr q q i qrqt q^ qqrqrq'r qt 
fqq qr qr^ qr ^ q, fq q|qq q^ q ^ | ^ q|qq % fqqq qt qqqqfqq q^ qtqr qr I 
qrq qq q? qftqr oqqgjq q^ ft qk qR qqrqr % qR-qfqqr qr ^ qfqr f i 

fRTT fqqrq qqrqR’ % ? Iqfrq-qqq ^ q «ftt ?r qq^ Tf qq f qk ??? ^ fq q^ Tftrq qr qrq q, qfiqr ^ 
qqf qrr fqfq qk % qrnt q ^rifisrq qqr i qqqr % qqrqfq ^ qgq ?ft qrq’ fq%T qq q rfiaq Tf qqf, fqq% f q 
qft ^ qqrq5qsrqrqt qt qR qq^ f i qtqq tsiir^ft qt qf rttqrR qiqr q^ |qr i qqR % ftikqqt q qrqrq qr q k qq-qfiq 
fqq% qq% t-qqrqqqt q 5rgrrrf«ftq qkq % qr^rrfqrr qrq q qqt qfrqqr fqqt i fqrrr |qf»q f fq qqrrq ' q tq qqr?fr % 
qqiqrr qrqiw qq q^, qr^s srk^qqr ^q>[r qqr«ft qq qkw-fqqkr fqqr qq%q i w ijnqrr f- 

fq ^ qiqft % «qqrq^ »f qffqqq qq^t ^ qrqr qr qqq | qf%q qf qq?ft fqrq srr^ qkq «|ft ^ fqq qqjqt 
qt qqj? iftqq feqrq ftr f, qrq q fq qqr qf qq% f ? qT%q qqrqt % fq^ rrq ^ % qq qt ^ ^qrf ft 
qT*ft 1 1 

^ ft. *\- 

qJJlw H»Ttt 

qk-qqjqq % qqqrq krs®fqqt ^ fprft qr qf qrq q *ft krtr fq ^ ^f=g % qrqq qqq-qrqrq qt 

qf qrq fqr fCT qq q% fqqrq fqqr qqr I “qqqqqqqrrqtqqfeqrqrt q|qqq<qf %qft, qR-qrq-qRR qt i qqq 's\ 9«\9 
smsnq, \3\9\9\9 (qts), eavsvssnqrq (qmq^) ^fk vs^s's^sqtsqfqfqqtsff i’’’ ftqf qft'rqr qqqr f fq qqikt 
% «rfqq, qrftq «(k qfqq qqq qqq qqqqq q i q^qrq qfqqr qrfqq-qrq qr i qr^«q qt qfq q qnqqrq qrqr qrqqqr f i 
qfqq q?fq | >j?q qkt fqqqt |[q q qt i qqrq qqqt sfk qq Jjqq qqq # q, qkf q^ i qq^ft qr fqqrq qqq qk 
^q qq qfr ^ i qqq qqq-mqrq qk qqq-qrq qt q, f^ qrq ^fq % qrrq qtf q^ wfq qqr^ft % 

'fqqq-fqsq, (^qnr) (ikt St^qrq fss 

' It ^f tq ft wq q ll|qqT 



fw *flOT) ?rk «Phrn^ (^ft^nr, w»r) % fm-sTro^ % «iw ^ f < 

sm-Jimr ^pr 5 ?r ?rT| ^ftT irfi' y^ rar f, ftr gffcr ^srsrrf ?> Jnfr i % »m 

#5IT5ft f^'?Rr5T ?fk ^ ?ft^-?«ITiT ^ ^ iR >$■, 1^-=^ % ^mPT % f^R RT^ff W ^ % 

qf T ^ 5T^ from I f?TT sft =5fHt n qirP^qR qq srfw rr | jrf^ srRrforq: ^ wt 1 1 d^pRr 

(%T|?T ) % ■^qfRT {tr#t) wk spjnrnnR (f^t^TT^) ^ iTsrolf ^r ftrar ?t?rr t. «it i 

R«r ?5r ?rflf ^'kr, f% jrsnfcRk t^rr^ft qq t>R ?rw ?r w ?rRT «it i 

^ft?f?rr # ^ msr ?Rfk??rwr |, ^ ^^mR-^iFfi «f)r i >rprnT ^ ^ ^ Prr qrr st i ji? 

^mR-^TRT *TfT^ ^ ^fkr 3ft %rr5R % ?Hr "qn >r >T?m sFnfqi ?t^ srr i ^Rwt ^ ^Tf^TOfT % >ft 
RfRT 5>rr, fV ifM t^TRtqn' fRT-srrqnr >ft ^nw^s qnr ^tt i f^ftf^' qt# fR ^ 

TFTT m I wt q^f' % qr^ im t. q^ir^ft qft ^ femff q =qp: (^jgR-qRifRft-^rfM 

qq?«fT^) ^ — qq q qqaR-qR, qf^rq q qtsqqr-qfq, qf%q q «Mi«q>-qcq qk qrn: q wggqqf-qR i tqnft q 
q^r ^tq-q^ qrqq* t^qr qfr qqrqqFft qnrr <^d i qi i qqrqt % qtqf q qqqq q^ qRH qr i qqq qirr srfqqn^ q 
qf — 

( ? ) qqr qqr qrq q qrrq qrqr; ( r ) qtqq qr q^qkt q^qr; ( ^ ) qrq qrq q %qq qtq ^qrqr 
qk 5 TT qtqr; ('<() tqirqt q qq ^ qk qqqq qR % qrq q sqqr; (k) qfeq q q'tqqq ^ % qjq q qrqr; {%) 
q pgg q q qR i qq. ^ ^ qrq q qrqr qk (vs) qqq q qf'jq^ qrq % qw q qiqr i q qkf qrq qsrqr f, qq^ft 
qqr % qq, qfeTq, qf^q qk qqr % q^fisiff % qrgr q i qrq qt >j;r q qqqq-sqrr % qt>j# q?kq, qq-q q q^ % 
qk# qfrk qk; f, q'r qqq: qqqq qk qf =q?q f) qq% 1 1 qrfeqiq % qqqp: ^ q qfqnr qp: qqpft % qfkrq- 
5P q qr^ q r qq . q qp qp i i qqkq fa qr qr iq^?qTq q ’ q i qi. =qcq% q i qqm Tgr^m,!^ qkT^qrqqrqq^ etqrqT^ i 
qf^Tw qrr % qr^ qtqqq qeq qr, fqq qwq^^ Jr qtqr % q;R q^rqq % qfsfrq qqr l^qr qkr i w qqqq ^ ItRt qqpft 
% qqT-qtqpq qr w>vi qqqrq q>^ qq^ t i 

w >& 

f q^qqrq q qssr q%-q?qR ? m, q? qkt-qq % qqqpr qfqq ^ qv i ?q qp qqR q?qt % qfqfkq 

qkqtqj| qfq q, fqqq' qq^ q^ '^q I q^qr^sqfo qo vtj^^qTq-qfqqT^qrTqqrqq^qr — "qrqqqrqqTq 
qK qqr-qq q;r fqqk qm i” 'BTf^qTq q ?q qqr Jr 3 qt qrTT-qpqjq qqqiqr 1 1 qqqrqqff q ^ qsq sptq^q-wm qqr 
krr #, qt qF^q: qiirq (qrr pq k) %^'V qrqrqR qq fq^ qq t • ^ vftqJtq-qq-q^qr ^qrq qrqqr^ ^ qr^ i 
qkqq-^q qt qqrqt % qR qr i qft qr qs q fJrs^kff qt qm m frg T «it q (frk Jr qqrq qT#)qqT qr qqk fkrr qr i 
qq, ?qrq spqf qr, q^ q:qr qr qq^ i qqfqqrq q ?[q% qrt q q^ fqqr i i ^q % qfqfkr qqpft qqq % qiqq 
fqpqq qk Rqqf % qrrrq q, krq q qkqrqqf qq qmq qk qqrgr-qqwr q qt trq: qrqrq qr — qqm - 

qqqq qqq % qp5?jq if 7^ ^ 1 qrrjqpTq qqtqr-kq ^ qf^^ q t?t ^ 1 qff fMtqrnftfJr || qt 1 

qqr % qterq qrqiqrr, sp^spTRf qk qrqrq'f % qfqfcqq T^qr q^rqqq q^ qt rirfVkqr-yqtfkft, ^ q qprr % 
qqkf ^ qfqro qjw qiqr qr qk qq q f^q'V qt qrift qrqift qrr srqq q^qr qr 1 

Os. 

qrqkjq t qqrqrq ft qr ^5 qftferrq qfq q 1 fq% qfqfkq qqqqqq (q^rkr) qrqqr qqq ^ qqr % qq qr 
qr I qtfkqq qfk qRqqq ^ q, w % qiT q^qJt qfw ^ q|f q^ qr qqqr qf rflq^, frqfjq % qrq qrq q q 1 
q®qqr qt qqqq qq qqq qtqqr t q^sq qfrft «ft 1 

qqqt qkrqqrqr q Trqqf % qr^ qqq qrak^q q qqr qK ftr 1 qiqfq^ qft qqq rrqqrqt qk qq? qi 
qqr % qq q qqrqr qr qr 1 qqr tk ft q? qftfainq qf# q 1 ^Ptferrq Jt qqqr qm qrt^ q qsr 1 qrfkr qqr stssit 
qrqr qqr qr, qt qiFrqq qpr qq^ qr^ fkr f 1 ?rrf % qr# f qr? qkqw qkf qq firk f, ^ snq-^ qrr qr?^ 
qk qra^ I qrf^ qq q^qrrq qrlkr qt i 1 qrfeqq q rqwrqq«iq qrqqr qrft q:qr ctf^rq^ r MT «ft 1 


‘qtqftqrrq, qifqqmw (^ ^t^q) 





^ i i wiR+t ^ »t‘-«iHifn % w## # 'rf# ^ i 

®Pt ^i^nrft TTFifr^T wM'^ihI •t wjh *rr(ff % w’fH’ 4 ^ ^ 1^*-’ f^'f^ '^t ^ 

fcf i fFa f % wHt grfprfifrr ft “fr ft> 5fte% cr^-^or^r^sf^JTf % t«t % fFf % ?r sflr 

s^prr f?JTT I f ^ ^ ^rpn*r Tafr, fft — 

'■?n%^ft ! ^1% f*?5T-^ % ?rnT ^ ^ >fR % fjnrf’Tfr fw 1 1” 

! iTRrTRV. SrsrTT # '^rr ^*T ’Tt^ ^ ?T I " 

"JTf? #?TF=fl'-^5m5 ^ il fft ^'t fg- Vtsr SF> t ^ 3Mt l” 

W T^ H ^ m — ' i!TT ! ^ ?rfR5PT ^ 3fV?T f^, ^ iipH^PT # fen l” 

WRT n w ^ 'HT nnnr ?., fe tnr^fr % niw »rfw % ^ nt femr n i 

ifnr nr^TTfr q ?m ^“t 5fi> jmn fen «n i 

>mR 3 nn# ^33 nfen ^nfen ^3nnR 33Rft % w % mn n fenin 1 
3nr?ftn 533 fn^rt'jr-RTn f<ftnTTT (3R3 t) # ntr 5 m 333 rfe n 3?f 5Rnm, w«(nw, ^f»nnn (ffeww) 
fiR'T I 5n%?n3 3T333r5T3T,^nR3n:3Rt35T33 %3r?T3T3f33T I 

33 ^ 3f3 3 tV 3fefT 3 3^ 5k 3«|33T 3t % 3T3 f35 ? I 333^r 3J3r33: 3T333t «PT ^ 3T3 3T I 
35n3r 33-rT33 % ?f33T3 % 3Tt 3 33t 3Rt 3 3kf3 ltf?fWTf33T 3T351- % 5T3R 33 3^31 33T # I 3fe 3T5^33 
% nfefe 5k ffefe 3131 3 3'V 3|3 f35R 3^33 3 3T3T 533 f I 33% 3t ?3 fepft ^ 3^R3;3 STRrR 
3T3 3T33 ^ 33:^ t I fer 53 31^33 3t 3|3 ferR 3 5k 33% fernft 5R53 >ft 55RTfer f I ^ 53=^ 3Rf % 
3fe^ ^ T?3 3^ 3y 33Tf33? 333T3 33T3K %t 53 3l3 ?3 ^ ^ 3 33 t' I 333 3T^33 % 5R33 % 3f 

3333T ^5^3^ 3^ 3t3T, f3>' 533 33T#r spft 33T |3 3 I 53 f3gT3 53 ?% 333^ 33 f I 333T3 3^k 3 533 f3fe3R 
%3f?3%3'n^ 5'k3%5T5 33fe3 33Rt3'f33r33 I 5k f3fe 313 % 3T? 3K 5k 33f3R 33Rt 3 fe3I3 I 33Rt 
^ 533 35r3k %!■ 5R3f3 «k I 3^ 33r 5rR3 %t 313 3^ f , fe53f 3 5333 l' 3 fr!C ^ 5R^ 33 3T333r ^ fen I 
q3T 33f |5T ? ?3% fkir 3T RT 53Tfe3f Spft ^ 3Tfk%, 53 fe 3;?^ ^ 5k 35T# % ^ 33 %tf 3R% 3^ ^ 33T 

«n I 53g I 

5r33t 5r3k f 13133 % 3^ 3^ ^ 33^31 1 5Rk ?f3fra 33 333 t 13 3c3fR 3rRT I 31 ^RT 13 f353^ 
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VAISALI IN ANCIENT LITERATURE 
Dr. B. C. Law, d.litt., ph.d., m.a., b.l., f.r.a.s., f.r.a.s.b. 


I. Origin, Importance <&' Location 

Vai^alJ, ‘the large city’, is famous in Indian history as the capital of the Licchavirajas and the head- 
quarters of the great and powerful Vajjian confederacy. It is closely associated with sacred memories 
of the founders of Jainism and Buddhism and with the two great faiths that evolved in north-eastern 
India, five hundred years before the birth of Christ. It really claims Mahavira the celebrated founder 
of Jainism as its own citizen. Mahavira is spoken as Vesalie or Vaisalika, i.e., an inhabitant of 
Vai^all.’^ Abhayadeva in his commentary on the (2. i; 12, 2) explains Vaisalika by Maha- 

vira and speaks of Viiala as ‘MahavIra-jananI’ or the mother of Mahavira.^ I'he venerable ascetic 
Mahavira, a Videha, son of Videhadatta, a native of Videha, a prince of Videha, had lived 30 years 
in Videha, the capital of which was Vaisall, when his parents died.=‘ During his later ascetic life 
Mahavira did not neglect the city of his birth, and out of forty-two rainy seasons during this period 
of his life he passed no less than twelve at Vaiiall.^ Vaisall was also hallowed by the dust of the feet 
of the Buddha early in his career and many of his immortal discourses were delivered here cither at 
the mango-grove of Ambapall in the outskirts of the city or at Kutagarasala in Mahavana, the great 
forest stretching out up to the Himalayas. 

As to the origin of the city of Vaisall it was founded by the Licchavis and the area covered by it 
was very extensive. Vilmlki in the Balakartda® of the Kamdyana tells us that it was founded by a son 
of Iks vaku and the heavenly nymph Alambusa; after his name VEala the city itself came to be called 
Visala. According to the Puranas, Vi^ala was succeeded by Hemacandra, Sucandra, DhumraiSva, 
Srnjaya, Sahadeva, Ku^asva, Somadatta, Kakustha and Sumati. According to the Vism Pnrdna^ 
it was Trnabindu who was descended from Iksvaku, had by Alambusa a son named Visala who 
founded the city of Vaisall. The Kdmdyana tells us that when Rama and his brother Laksmana, 
guided by the sage Vi^vamitra, crossed the sacred river Ganges and reached its northern shore on 
their way to Mithila the capital of the royal sage Janaka, they had a view of the city of Vaisall. It 
does not tell us that it was exactly on the bank of the river but it says that while seated on the 

^Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, I, Intro, xi. 

2 Weber, ladische Studien, Band xvi, p. 265. "^Auch Abhayadeva Bbag. 2, i. 1 2, 2. erk/drt Vaifaltka durch Mahavira, 
und f(war als Metronymicum (I); VifSla MahavfrajananJ** 

* Jacobi, Jaina Sutras J, 256; Yuilpa Sutra, Sec. no. 

♦ Jacobi, Ka/pasutra, sec. 122, 

»Chap, 47* vv. 1 1-2. 

• Wilson, Vt^m PutJm, Vol. Ill, p. 246. 
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northern shore they saw the town.^ It might be that the distant towers or the pinnacles 
of temples caught their sight when they cast their glance northwards. The eminent trav- 
ellers went to the city of Visala which was an excellent town, charming and heavenly, in fact 
a veritable svarga'^ Visvamitra who was their celebrated guide, narrated a fairly long mytho- 
logical account to show the importance of the locality where Indra himself had sojourned for about 
a thousand years. According to him, the Iksvaku prince ruling over the country at the time was 
Sumati by name and by favour of Iksvaku, the father of the eponymous founder of the city, all the 
kings of Vaisall {sarve V'^aildlika nrpdh) were long-lived, high-soulcd, possessed of strength and power 
and highly virtuous.® In Buddha’s time the city of Vesall (Vaisall) was encompassed by three walls 
at a distance of agdvuta from one another and that at three places, there were gates with watch towers 
and buildings.^ The three Districts as mentioned in the Tibetan Dulva and in the Buddhist commen- 
tary, may very well have been Vesali proper, Kundapura and Vaniyagama occupying respectively 
the south-eastern, the north-eastern and the western portions of the area of the entire city. Beyond 
Kundapura in a farther north-easterly direction lay the suburb of Kollaga which appears to have 
been principally inhabited by the Ksatriyas of the Jhatri clan to which Maliavira belonged.® In 
Buddha’s time, Vaisall was a populous and prosperous town, abundant with food. It had many 
storied buildings, pinnacled houses, pleasure gardens and lotus ponds.® The prosperity of Vaisall 
has been thus described in the luilitavistara'. “This great city is prosperous and proud, charming and 
delightful, crowded with many people, adorned with buildings of every description, storied mansions, 
buidings with towers and palaces, noble gateways and charming with beds of flowers in her numerous 
gardens and groves.”’ In fact it resembles the city of gods. 

Outside the town of Vaisall there was a natural forest which, on account of the large atca covered 
by it, was known as the Mahavana. According to Buddhaghosa, a Buddhist commentator of the 
Thcravada school, a Sangharama or monastery was established in that forest. A pdidda or a storeyed 
building was built on pillars and putting a pinnacle above, it was made into a Kutdgdrasdld^ resembling 
a chariot of gods {devavirndmi). Thus the whole monastery was known as the Kuidgdrasdld.^ 

Scholars differ as to the identification of Vaisall, the capital of the Licchavis. Cunningham with 
his immense knowledge of the country identified the present village of Basarh in the Muzaffarpore 
district in Tirhut as marking the spot where stood Vaisall in ancient days.® Vivien de St. Martin 
agreed with him. According to Rhys Davids the site was quite uncertain which had still to be looked 


* Kamdjana, Bombay Edn., Chap. 45, v. 9. 

'^Vitarat^ tiramasadya samptgyarstganam tat ah 
Gaitgahule nivistdsU V^Udlam dadfstih purim'* 

^ Ibtd,^ Ch. 45, vv. lo-ii: 

“Visalilm nagarim ramyam divyam svargopamam tada (v. lo). 

® Kamdjana^ Ch. 47, v. 18. 

(Fausboll), 1. p. ^04-Vesalinagaram gavutagavutantare tJhi pakdrebi parikkhittamy tlsu thdnesu gopuraitdlo^ 

kayuttam. 

^ Hocrnle, Uvasagadasao^ II, tr. p. 4, n. 8. 


^vinaya lexts^ 11 , SBEu p. 171. 

’ Lali/atdstara^ (I^efmann), Chap. Ill, p. 21: 

“lyarn Vai^ali xnahanagan riddhaca sphitaca khcmaca subhikkhaca ramaniya cakirnabahujanamanussa ca vitardi- 
nifyuhatoranagavaksha“harmakut:ag 5 raprasadatalasamalahkrita ca puspavatika-vanarajisamkusumita ca Amarabhavana- 

puraprakaSya sapratinipasya ” 

® Sufttangalavil^nly I, p. 509. 

• Archaeological Survey Re/^r/, 1, pp.55-56; XVI, p, 6, 
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for somewhere in TirhutA W. Hoey® sought to establish the identity of Vai^ali with Cherand in the 
Qiapra or Saran District. This identification has been proved to be entirely untenable by V.A. 
Smith® who is of opinion that Vaisali may be fairly identified with the village of Basarh. This iden- 
tity has been proved still more decisively by the Archaeological excavations carried out by Dr. T. 
Bloch on the site. Dr. Bloch excavated a mound called lidjd-Visdl-ka-garh. Three distinct strata 
have been found, the uppermost belonging to the period of the Alahomraedan occupati<in of the place, 
the second at a depth of about j ft. from the surface belonging to the period of the Imperial Guptas, 
and the third at a still greater depth belonging to an ancient period of no definite datc.^ The finds 
in the second stratum are of very great value especially the find in one of the small chambers of a 
hoard of 700 clay seals evidently used as attachment to letters or other literary documents. They 
belonged partly to officials, partly to private persons, generally merchants or bankers, but one speci- 
men bearing the figure of a litiga with a Irisula on either side and the legend “Af/irdtakehara” evidently 
belonged to a temple.® 'The names of certain Gupta kings, queens and princes on some of these seals, 
coupled with palaeographic evidence, clearly demonstrate that they belonged to the fourth and fifth 
centuries after Christ when the Imperial Guptas were on the throne**. Some f)f the impressions show 
that the name Tirabhukti which is the original form of I'irhut was applied to the province even in 
those early times and some show the name of the town itself, Vaisali. One of the clay seals of a cir- 
cular area shows a female standing in a flower group with two attendants and two horizontal lines 
below reading 

(/) [Vaijsalyam-araprakrti- [ku]- 
(//)tumbina [m]. 

“(i’fi?/) of the householders of at Vaisali 

Another seal also appears to have a similar legend. Another seal contains a Prakrit inscription 
recording the name of Vesali (Vesaliye anusariiyanakatakare). All these go to prove the identity of 
the site with Vaisali and there seems to be no ground to question this conclusion any longer. It 
must be admitted that the results so far obtained by excavation are very meagre. If the site be 
properly excavated, we believe that we could get valuable materials for the reconstruction of the 
history of India. 

IL Vaisdli in the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims and in the Tibetan Works. 

We now come to the accounts of the city left by the Chinese travellers. Fa-Hicn visited Vaisali 
at the beginning of the 5 th century A.D., i.e., about a thousand years after the time the Buddha lived 
and delivered his discourses. The Chinese pilgrim says that to the north of the city there existed a 
large forest having in it the double-galleried vihara where the Buddha dwelt and the tope over half 
the body of Ananda.® Inside the city Amrapah the famous courtesan in Buddha’s time built a vihara 
in honour of the Buddha, which she presented to him so that he might reside there. A tope was 
also built at the spot where the Buddha “took his last walk.”® Fa-Hien also saw a tope situated three 
li to the north-west of the city called “Bows and weapons laid down.” Another tope was also built 

^ Buddhist India, 41. * Ibid. p. 110. 

* JASB, 1900, Vol. LXIX, Pt. I, pp. 78, 79, 80, and 83. ’ Ibid. p. no. 

*JRAS, 1902, p. 267, n. 3. * Leggc, Travels of Fa-Hien, p. 72. 

* Arch. Surv. An. Bjep. 1903-04, p. 74. * Ibid., p. 73. 

» Ibid., p. 74. 
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at the place where the disciplinary rules in ten particulars were examined and collated.^ The story 
of the parinirvana of Ananda and the division of the remnants of the body has been told by Fa-Hien. 
According to him when Ananda was going from Magadha to Vaisall, wishing his parinirvana to take 
place there. King Ajatasatru of Magadha being informed of this fact pursued him with a body of 
soldiers and readied the river. The Licchavis of Vaisali also heard that Ananda was coming to their 
city and they also came to meet him. In this way they all arrived together at the river. Ananda 
considered that if he went forward the king would be angiy, while if he went back, the Licchavis 
would resent his conduct. Therefore in the very middle of the river, he burnt his body in a fiery 
ecstasy of meditation and his parinin'ana was attained. He divided his body into two parts, leaving 
the half of it on each bank. The king got one half as a sacred relic. - 

Yuan Chwang who visited Vaisali in the 7th century' A.D. relates that the foundation of the old city 
“Vaisall” was 60 or 70 li in circuit and the palace city (i.e., the walled part of the city) was 4 and 5 
li in circuit.® This would mean an area of about 20 miles in circumference for the outer town. The 
palace city of Yuan Chwang perhaps represents the earliest of the three cities which were built to 
accommodate the Licchavis as they were growing rather fast; but its area would not, in that case, 
agree with the statement that each of the three walls was at a distance of a gdvuia or a quarter yojana. 
This Chinese pilgrim visited the city more than 200 years after Fa-Hien found the double-gallaried 
vihara in ruins. “To the cast of the tope of the Jataka narrative”, the pilgrim continues, “was aj 
wonder-working tope on the old foundations of the two-storied Preaching Hall in w'hich Ju-lai deli- 
vered the p' H-men-t' o-lo-ni and other sutras.^ Close to the remains of the Preaching Hall spoken of 
by Fa-IIien, Yuan Chwang says there wras the tope w’hich contained the half body relic of Ananda.® 
From another Chinese source,® w’e learn “This Vajora country has a city called Yaisali rich in every^ 
kind of produce; the people in peace and contentment; the country enriched and beautiful as a heavenly 
mansion; the king called Drumaraja, his son without the least stain on his scutcheon, the king’s trea- 
suries full of gems, gold and silver.” 

The city of Vaisali has been described by the pilgrim as being above 5000 li in circuit, a very 
fertile region abounding in mangoes, plantains, and other fruits. According to him the people 
were honest, fond of good work, esteemers of learning and orthodox and heterodox in faith. I'he 
Tibetan Dulva (iii, f. 80) gives the following description of Vaisali. “There were three districts 
in the city. In the first district there were 7000 houses wuth golden tow'ers, in the middle district 
there w'erc 14000 houses with silver towers, andin the last district there w'ere 2 1,000 houses with copper 
towers; in these lived the upper, the middle and the lower classes according to their positions.”^ In 
the Tibetan w'orks Vaisall has been described as a prosperous and opulent city, a kind of earthly para- 
dise with its handsome buildings, parks and gardens, singing birds and continual festivities among 
the Licchavis. In this connection it is interesting to note from Dulva (x.f.2) what the Chabbaggiya 
bhikkhus told Nanda and Upananda when they visited Vaisali. According to these bhikkhus the 

1 lUL, p. 75. 

* Legge, Travels of FS-Hieu, pp. 75-77. 

* Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 63. 

* Ibid. p. 71 

* Ibid. p. 71. 

* Beal, Romantic Legend of fskya Buddha, p. 28. 

^ Ruckhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 62. 
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Buddha never saw the like of this even when he was among the Tavatirasa godsA 

III. Administrative and Volitical History. 

Vaisall does not appear to have been a full fledged democratic republic but an oligarchy in the 
sense that citizenship was confined to the members of the confederate clans. This form of Govern- 
ment was not rare in ancient India. There is ample evidence to show that in ancient times this form 
was much more in vogue than we are led to imagine from later literature. According to Hoernle, 
the government of Vaisall was vested in a senate composed of the heads of the resident K§attiya clans 
and presided over by an officer who had the title of king and assisted by a Viceroy and a Conimander- 
in-Chief.“ Some hold that the government of VaiSali seems to have resembled that of a Greek State.^ 
The Licchavis of Vaisall who were the most powerful of the confederate clans of Videha formed a 
sangija or gana i.e., an orgam’sed corporation. Kautilya, the great minister of the first Maurya Em- 
peror, has indicated in his Artbasdstra the real nature of the Licchavi form of government. Accord- 
ing to him, the Sanghas or corporations of the peoples like the Licchavis, the Vrjis, the Mallas, the 
Madras, the Kukuras, the Kurus, the Panchalas and others lived by the title of a Rdjd {Rdjasabdopa- 
iivinah). It apparently^ means that among these peoples, each citizen had the right to call himself a 
Rdjd, i.e., dignitary who did not owe allegiance or pay revenue to any one else, but each of whom 
held up his head high and not merely looked upon himself as a Rdjd but considered that the word 
“Rdjd” was his usual designation. This is corroborated by the account given in the Halitavistara 
which, though a late work, preserves the tradition that at Vaisall there was no respect for age, nor 
for position, each one there thought that he was a Rdjd.^ Savarasvami in this commentary on the 
Rurvamimdmsd Sfttra (Bk.II) points out that the word ‘"^Rdjd” is a synonym for Ksatriya and he supports 
his statement by the fact that even in his time, the word was used by the Andhras to designate a Ksa- 
triya. From the authority of Savarasvami it can be safely said that the word ‘‘Rdjd” in early times 
designated a Ksatriya and subsequently came to mean a king. Kautilya observes that all these cor- 
porations (Sanghas) by virtue of their being united were unconquerable by others. A corporation, 
according to him, was the best and most helpful because of the power derived from its union which 
made it invincible. '’ Buddhist books inform us that the Licchavis were so strong as to defy the ag- 
gression of their country by any foreign power on account of their unity and concord and their prac- 
tice of constantly meeting in their popular assemblies.” 

The Licchavis of Vaisall had their public hall where they used to hold meetings and discuss 
both politics and religion. This public hall was kn<jwn as Santkdgdra. Among the Licchavis the 
elders were highly respected, and they had an officer called the Regulator of Seats (Asanapamdpaka) 
whose function seems to have been to seat the members of the congregation in the order of their 
seniority.’ They had to propose a resolution which had got to be approved by the members present. 

As might be expected in such an assembly, there were often violent disputes and quarrels with 

1 Rockhill, Ufe of the Buddha, p. 63. 

* ]. A. S. B., 1898, p. 40. 

* Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 22. 

* Lalitavis/ara (Lcfmann) I, p. 21; Ibid., B. I. Series, Chap. Ill, 23. 

® ArtbaSastra 2nd Ed. p. 378 — Sanghalahho danja mitralahhonamuttamah. 

* Buddhist Suttas, S.B.E., Vol. XI, pp. 3-4. 

’’ Vmaya Texts, S.B.E., Vol. XX, p. 408, f.n. 
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regard to controversial topics. The disputes were settled by the votes of the majority and the voting 
was by ballot. The voting tickets (Jaldhus) were served out to the voters and an officer of approved 
honesty and impartiality was appointed to collect them. There was also the provision for taking 
votes of the members who could not for any reason be present at a meeting of the assembly.^ 

A quoram was required and difliculty was often experienced in getting the right number. The 
elaboration and perfection of the procedure as well as the use of so many technical names to designate 
each particular detail go to show that the organisations of these powerful assemblies had already been 
developed and elaborated among the political satighas like that of the Licchavis.^ The chief 
iMagistratc (Nayaka) of the Licchavis of Vaisali was elected by the people or rather by the ruling 
clans of the Licchavis’'. It is difficult to find out his functions but it is possible that he was an 
executive officer for carrying out the decisions of the assemblies. 

In the city of Vaisali the Rajas permanently exercised the rights of sovereignty; there were 7707 
rajas and quite as many uparajas or subordinate officials, Sendpatis or generals and Bhandagarikas or 
treasurers.^ All these rajas were given to arguments and disputations.® The number 7707 cannot 
be the right number of all the lacchavis living in the town of Vaisali. It seems to be an artificially 
concocted number. It would surely be too small a number for a great people that commanded 
respect for many centuries for their prowess and power and also it is too small a number for a people 
that filled almost the whole of such a large city of Vaisali. If stress is laid upon the fact that the 
viceroy, general, and treasurer were equal in number with the rajas, it would mean that each of them 
had a personal staff of these officers. It seems likely that the existence of a treasurer attached to each 
rdjd necessarily implies that each rdjd had his separate treasury. 

There must have been officers among the Ificchavis of Vaisali for recording the decisions of the 
Council. In the Maha-govinda Suttanta of the Dighanikdja, there is a passage which seems to justify 
this conclusion. The thirty-three gods assembled in the Hall of Good Counsel to discuss a certain 
matter. The four kings were receivers of the spoken words and the four great kings were receivers 
of the admonition given with respect to the matter under discussion.® It seems likely that the four 
great kings were looked upon as recorders; they kept the minutes of the meeting. In the case of the 
mote-halls of the clans there must have been such recorders.’ Any practical work would have been 
impossible if there had not been any officer to record the proceedings of such a vast assembly as that 
of the Licchavis of Vailall. 

There was a tank the water of which was used at the coronation ceremony of the families of 
ganarajds of Vaisali.® It may be inferred from this fact that the ceremony of coronation was performed 
when a young Licchavi prince succeeded to the title and position of his father. 

It is interesting to know the judicial procedure followed by the Vajjian confederacy of which the 
Licchavis of Vailah were the most important members. When a person was presented before the 

* Cf. Mahavaggay XITI, p. 277. 

“ D. R, Bhandarkar, Carmichael Eectures 1918, pp. 179-84. 

® RockhiU, Ufe of the Buddha^ p. 62. . 

* Jataka (Fausboll) I, p. 504, 
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® Dlghauikaya^ II. 
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^ Fausbdll, IV, p. 148. 
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Vajjian tajas as having committed an offence, they without taking him to be a malefactor surrendered 
him to the officers {itmccaya-mahamMas) whose business it was to make enquiries and examine the 
accused with a view to ascertain whether he was guilty or not. If they found that he was not a cul- 
prit, they released him. But if they considered him guilty they made him over to the persons learned 
in law and custom (yoharikas) without inflicting any punishment on him. 'They could discharge 
him if they found him innocent. If they held him guilty they transferred him to certain officers known 
as the Suttadharas who kept up the thread of law and custom existing from the ancient times. They 
in their turn made further investigation and if satisfied that the accused was innocent they discharged 
him. If he was considered guilty by them, he was made over to the yltthakulakd (lit. the eight castes 
or tribes) which was evidently a judicial institution composed of judges representing eight tribes. 
The Atthakulakd made him over to the Sempafi or Commander of the army, if satisfied as to the 
guilt of the offender. The commander made him over to the Sub-king {iipamjd) and the latter in his 
turn handed him over to the rdjd who released the accused, if he was innocent. If he was found 
guilty the rdjd referred to the Vewenipotthaka, i.e., the Book recording the law and precedents. The 
rdjd used to inflict a proper sentence having measured the culprit’s offence according to the book 
of law and precedents. 

There is no mention of the Licchavis in the Brahmana literature though there is repeated men- 
tion of Videha which in the Buddha’s time joined with the Licchavis and formed a ct^nfederation. 
In the sixth century B.C., the Licchavis come to our notice in the Jaina and Buddhist books and we 
meet them there as a powerful people in the enjoy ment of great prosperity and of a high social status 
among the ruling races of eastern India. They had already evolved a system of government and 
polity bearing not a little resemblance to some of the democracies of the western world, embodying 
all the latest methods of voting. The procedure of conducting the dcliberaticms of an assembly 
must have been developing from the earliest Vedic times. The Licchavis must have modelled their 
procedure on that which was already in vogue among the Indo-Aryans, and adapted it to their own 
use. We know nothing of the history of the Idcchavis of Vaisall during the period they grew u}> 
and developed into a noble and powerful people. The earliest political fact that we know of is that 
they gave one of their daughters in marriage to Srenika Bimbisara, king of Alagadha. The Licchavi 
lady was Cellana, the daughter of Cetaka,^ one of the rajas of Vaisall, whose sister Ksatriyani Trisala 
was the mother .of Mahavira, the founder of Jainism. According to a Tibetan account, her name was 
Sribhadra and in some places her name occurs as Aladda.'*^ This lady is usually called Vaidehi in the 
Buddhist books and from her Ajatasatru is frequently designated as Vedehiputto® or the son of the 
Videha princess. The Ditydvaddna!^ also speaks of Ajatasatru as Vaidehiputra. The Tibetan Dulva 
gives the name of Vasavl to Ajata^atru’s mother, and narrates here a story which runs thus: A minister 
of king Virudhaka of Videha named Sakala was obliged to flee from his country on account of the 
jealousy of the other ministers of the king. He went to Vaisall with his two sons named Gopala 
and Sinha. He became a prominent citizen of Vaisall and was elected a Ndyaka. His two sons married 
at Vaisall and Sinha had a daughter named Vasavl. It was foretold that she would bear a son who 

^ Jaina Sutras, XXH, Intro, p. xiii. 
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w(.)uld lake away his father’s life. Gopala was fierce and of great strength. He ravaged the parks 
of the ] .icchavis. When Sakala died, his son Sinha was elected a Ndyaka with the result that Gopala 
left Vaifiali and took up his residence at Rajagrha in Magadha where he became the first minister of 
Bimbisara. Bimbisara afterwards married Vasavi who became known as Vaidehi. After a while, 
she bore a son who received the name of Ajatasatru.^ Bimbisara’s son named Abhaya was born of 
a Licchavi woman. Bimbisara visited Amrapall, a courtezan of Vaisall, and remained with her for 
seven days. Amrapall later became pregnant and gave birth to a son whom she sent to his father. 
This son was called Abhaya or fearless.^ 

'fhe Licchavis appear to have been on friendly terms with king Prasenajit of Kosala. Prasenajit 
proceeded to arrest Aiigulimala the murderer and on his way he met the Buddha who enquired whether 
he was going to fight with Bimbisara of Magadha or with the Licchavis of Vaisall. Thereupon 
Prasenajit replied that all of them were his friends.® 

The Licchavis had friendly relations with their neighbours the Mallas. We next come to the 
relation of the Licchavis with AjataSatru, the son and successor of Bimbisara. It cannot be expected 
that a man whose greed for power and position did override even the natural instinct of regard for 
his father’s life, would show any tender feeling towards his mother’s relation. Ajatasatru must have 
felt from the very beginning that the Licchavis formed the greatest bar to the realisation of his idea 
of Magadhan expansion, and we find him taking the dreadful resolve, “I will root out these Vajjians, 
I will destroy these Vajjians. I will bring these Vajjians to utter ruin.”* ITie Vajjians attacked 
Ajatasatru many times. This enraged him very much, and in order to baffle their attempts, two of 
his ministers, Sunidha and Vassakara, built a fort at Pataligama® and at last AjataSatru annihilated 
the Vajjians. It was distinctly a political motive which led him to do so®. AjataSatru was not there- 
fore on friendly terms with the Licchavis. His foster brother Abhaya had Licchavi blood in him and 
he liked the Licchavis very much. At this time the Licchavis were gradually gaining strength and 
AjataSatru thought that if Abhaya sided with them it would be very difficult for him to cope with the 
Licchavis. So he decided to do away with them. There was a port near the Ganges extending over 
a yojana, half of which belonged to Ajatasatru and half to the I-icchavis. There was a mountain not 
fat from it and at the foot of the mountain there was a mine of precious substance. Ajatasatru was 
late in coming there and the avaricious Licchavis took away all the precious substance. This en- 
raged the Magadhan king very much. He realised that it would be difficult to carry, out his purpose 
as the Licchavis were numerically stronger. So he conceived the design of destroying the inde- 
pendence of the Licchavis by sowing seeds of dissension . Ajatasatru learnt from the Buddha through 
one of his ministers Vassakara that the Licchavis would become very luxurious in future. So he 
decided to break up their union and Vassakara advised him to convene a meeting of the Councillors 
to bring up some discussion regarding the Vajjians when in the midst of the sitting, Vassakara would 
quit the Council after offering a remonstrance saying, “Maharaja, what do you want with them ? Let 
them occupy themselves with the agricultural and commercial affairs of their own realm.” Then he 
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said to Ajata^atru, “Maharaja! completely cut offall my hair, bringing a charge against me for inter- 
dicting your discussion without either binding or flogging me. As I am the person by whom ram- 
parts and ditches of your capital were formed and as I know the strong and weak parts of your for- 
tification, I will tell the Vajjians that I am able to remove any obstacle you can raise.” AjataSatru 
acted upto the advice of his minister. The Vajjians heard of the departure of Vassakara who being 
questioned by them told them why he was so severely punished for so slight an offence. Then the 
Vajjians offered them the post of Judicial Prime Minister which he accepted and very soon acquired 
reputation for his able administration of justice. Young Vajjian rulers went to him to have their 
training at his hands. Vassakara was very successful in his mission of creating disunion among the 
Vaj jian rulers with the result that Ajata^atru found it easy to defeat the Licchavis.^ Thus the Magadhan 
kingdom was very much extended during his reign. 

The Licchavis though they might have been forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of Magadha, 
enjoyed a great deal of independence under Candragupta ATaurya. There can be no doubt that under 
his grandson Asoka the Licchavis accepted his suzerainty. ■ 

At the beginning of the 4th century A.D., Candragupta T,; A' sbh-in-law of the Licchavi family 
and son of Ghatutkacagupta, established a new kingdom. A gold coin was introduced under the 
name of Candragupta I by Samudragupta. On the obverse were incised the figure of Candragupta 
1 and his queen KumaradevT and on the reverse was engraved the figure of LaksmI, the goddess of 
fortune, couchant with the legend Ucchavayah or the Liccliavis.® Samudragupta in liis Allahabad 
Inscription takes pride in describing himself as LJcchavi-dmMtriJ or the son of the daughter of the 
Licchavis. About the 4th century A.D. when the Guptas rose to power, the Licchavis must have 
possessed considerable political power in north-eastern India. It is quite probable that Candragupta’s 
dominions received considerable expansion by the country which he obtained through his licchavi 
wife. Very likely it was the accession of the Licchavi districts to his kingdom that enabled him to 
adopt the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja. His son and successor wanted apparently to emphasise this fact by 
issuing a gold coin delineating the I.icchavi connection. It is significant that the epithet “JJcchm- 
dauhitra” is not only asserted by Samudragupta about himself, but it continues to be a perm,incnt 
appellation of this sovereign in the inscriptions of his successors. Allan presumes that it was to 
keep up the memory of his father Candragupta and his mother KumaradevT that the coin bearing their 
names and the name of the Licchavis was issued by Samudragupta. Rapson points out that the in- 
scription '‘IJcchavoyaJf which occurs in Candragupta’s gold coins tf)gcthcr with the name of his queen 
KumaradevT may signify that KumaradevT belonged to a royal family previously reigning at Patali- 
putra.^ A similar opinion is also held by V.A. Smith who says that Candragupta married Kumara- 
devT a princess of the Licchavi clan.^ Candragupta’s position was elevated through his Licchatd 
connections from the rank of a local chief.® 

According to the Nepal inscriptions there were two distinct houses, one of w'hich kiK^wn as 
the Thikuri family, and the other the Licchavi or the SuryavariisT family, which issued its charters 


^ G. Tumour, An Examination of the Pali Buddhistical Annals, No. V., J.A.S.B., Dec., i8j8, pp. ,994 1.11.-996 f.n. 
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from the palace called Managrha and uniformly used an era with the Gupta epochs Thus we find 
that the Licchavis were not inferior to the Imperial Guptas so far as rank and power were concerned. 

Their friendly relations with the Guptas were established by the marriage of Candragupta I 
with Kumaradcvl, a daughter of the Licchavis. 

It is interesting to note that according to the Basarh seals the province f)f Tirhut was governed 
by prince Govinda Gupta, a son of the Emperor by the MahadevI Sri Dhruvasvamini, who had his 
capital at Vaisali. The seals refer to many officials like the IJparikci (governor), the Kumdramdtya 
(cadet minister), the Mahdpratibdra (the great Chamberlain), the 'I'a/avara (local chief), the Mahddand- 
andjaka (the great commandant), the Vinayasihifi sihdpaka (Censor) and the hhafdmtpoti (lord of the 
army and cavalry). Such offices as Ymuirdjci-pddlyci Kunidrdmdty-ddhik-dratid (tiflice of the minister 
of the Crown prince), \K(njcil>bd>jddndr-ddhikMrana (chief treasurer of the war department), Balddbtkarana 
(war office), Dandapdsddlnkaram (Police chief), Tlra-bbukty-tipdrikddhjkarana (office of the governor 
of Tirhut), 'Vlrabbukiau Vhhiyasthtti-sthdpakddbikurona (t)flice of the Censor of Tirhut), Vaikdlyadbt- 
sthdnddhikarana (office of the government of Vaisali) and kyrl-p(iramabl.mitdraka-pdd ya kumdrdmdty- 
ddhikxmuui (office of the cadet minister waiting on His Majest)’)." 

IlY, Social Hisiory 

The Licchavis of VaiSali were sympathetic towards each other. If a Licchavi fell ill the other 
Licchavis came to see him. The whole clan would attend any auspicious ceremony performed in the 
house of a Licchavi. If a foreigner paid a visit to the Licchavi capital they would all go out in a 
body to receive him.® 

The young Licchavis were very handsome in appearance and very fond of brilliant colours in 
their dress and equipages.^ They wore various coloured garments not only on great festive occa- 
sions but in their ordinary daily life.-’’ 'iTiere was a profusion of gold and jewels in everything, 
in their equipages, carnages drawn by horses, gold-bedecked elephants, palanquins of gold set with 
all kinds of precious stones. There went out of the city of Vaisali twice 84,000 conveyances decked 
in pearl and gold wdth all the wealth and splendour of kings. All this speaks of a people who were 
greatly prosperous and in affluent circumstances and it may be expected that they would be given to 
luxury and indolence. This was not their character at the time when the Buddha lived and preached 
among them. They were hardy and active, ardent and strenuous in their military training.® They 
were fond of manly pastime, such as elephant-training and hunting.'^ According to the Anguttara 
Nikdya, the Licchavi youths were riidc and rough and whatever presents were sent to their families, 
they used to plunder and cat them. They used to throw dust at the ladies of respectable families and 
girls of good families. The young Vaisalians though they indulged in the pranks and peccadillos 
of youth were not so wild as to lose all sense of respect due to religious men. The Licchavis were 
rather independent in their character and would not easily accept a subordinate position to any one 
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whether in politics or in religion or in ordinary daily life.^ A Licchavi named Vrddha at the instiga- 
tion of some dishonest bhikkhus had preferred a false charge of adultery against a Mallian but he 
afterwards made a clean breast of the whole ugly plot as soon as he saw the measure of his 
iniquity.^ 

The young VaiSalians went to distant countries for education. Mahali went to Taxila to learn 
arts and returned home after completing bis education. He in his turn trained as many as 500 Lic- 
chavis who also did the same thing and in this way education spread far and wide among the Vaisalians. 

Fine arts were not neglected by the people of Vaisali. Artisans such as tailors, goldsmiths, 
and jewellers, must have been very much in requisition at the city of Vaisali to furnish the gay robes 
of many nobles. The artisans were put to great strain in order to devise suits of dress and ornaments 
to fit up variously coloured Lkchavis. The art of architecture was also much developed in Vaisali.'* 
They were equally enthusiastic in the building of temples, shrines, and monasteries, for tiie bhikkhus, 
and the bhikkhus themselves superintended the construction of these buildings for tlic Order.' 

As regards the marriage rites of the Licchavis, there w^ere rules, according to Tibetan books, 
restricting the marriage of all girls born in Vaisali to that city alone. The Vaisalians made a law that 
a daughter born in the first district could marry only in the first district, and nr >t in the second or third. 
No marriage w'as to be contracted outside Vaisali.® A Licchavi who wanted to marry could ask the 
corporation iJJcchavigand) to select a suitable bride for him. 

The Vasalians appear to have a high idea of female chastity. Violation of chastity was a serious 
offence amongst them. A Licchavi raja was enamoured of the beauty of a married woman whose 
husband he engaged as an officer under him. He wanted to gain her love but in vain.® 

The punishment for a woman W’^ho broke her marriage vowr was very severe. The husband 
could with impunity even take away her life. An adulterous woman could save herself from punish- 
ment by entering the congregation of nuns by getting ordination.’ A Licchavi wife committed 
tidultery; the husband w'arned her many times but she heeded not. The corporation w^as informed 
by him that he would put an end to the life of his wife because she committed adultery. He then 
asked the corporation to select a suitable wife for him. His wife knowing that she would be killed 
became a nun." 

The Vaisalians adopted various methods to dispose of the dead. Besides cremation and burial, 
the custom of exposing the dead to be devoured by wild animals seems to have been in existence iji 
Vaisali. The Vaisalians burnt corpses there and the bones were preserved in heaps. The corpses 
were hung from the trees; there were others buried there such as had been killed by tlicir relatives 
fearing lest they should be born again, while others were left on the ground that they tviigiu return 
if possible to their former homes.® The custom of disposal of their dead bodies sometimes by ex- 
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posure, sometimes by cremation, and sometimes by burial, was in vogue among the inhabitants of 
Vaisali.i 

The Va^alians had various festivals of which the Sabbarattivdra (whole night festival) or 
SabbarMiceirti was the most important. At the Sabbarattivdra festival songs were sung, trumpets, 
drums and other musical instruments were used,^ When a festival took place at VaisaK, all the 
people used to enjoy it and there were dancing, singing and recitation.® 

V. Religious History 

The Vai^alians especially the Licchavis of Vai^ali were of a strongly religious and devotional 
bent of mind. Both Jainism and Buddhism found many followers among them. Before the ad- 
vent of these two religions, the licchavis or to call them by their wider designation, the Vajjians, 
appear to have been imbued with a strong religious spirit and deep devotion. They had many shrines 
in their town as well as in their country and they worshipped the deities in the shrines with proper 
offerings and with the observance of due rites and ceremonies. Even after Jainism and Buddhism 
had obtained a strong hold on the licchavis of VaisalJ, the great body of the people of the Vajji 
country remained staunch followers of their ancient faith, the principal feature of which was Caitya 
worship, although they had due regard for the Jain or Buddhist sages, that wandered over their 
country, preaching the message delivered by their respective teachers. The Buddha on the eve of 
his last departure for Vai^all and shortly before his passing away from this world said, “As long as 
the Vajjians honour the Vajjian shrines in town or country, so long the Vajjians are expected not to 
decline but to prosper”."* Towards the end of the Buddha’s life, the Licchavis were devoted worship- 
pers at the numerous shrines scattered about their country. From the meagre mention of the Caityas 
of the Licchavis in the Buddhist books, it is not easy to determine what the principal objfccts of their 
worship were, 'rhere is nothing to show that the religious belief of the licchavis was in any way 
different from the form of faith obtained in other parts of northern India. The important Caityas 
at Vaisalt were called Cdpala^ Udeua, Gotamaka,Bahuputta, Sattambaka, Sarandada,'’ and Gotama-nigrodha. 
From the comments made by the celebrated commentator, Buddhaghosa, it is reasonable to assume 
that she yakkhas were worshipped in these Caityas. 'fhe Buddhist books point out that the Vedic 
and many popular gods and goddesses were worshipped by the people in the region where Buddha 
preached.** 

According to the Jaina Acarahga Sutra, Mahavira’s parents were the lay supporters of the fol- 
lowers of Parsvanatha. For the sake of protecting the six classes of lives, they observed the rules 
of continence and committed religious suicide through starvation.^ 

After Mahavka developed his doctrine and preached his faith of unbounded charity to all 
living beings in the Vajji land and in Magadha, the number of his followers among the Licchavis 
appears to have been large and some men of the highest position in Vaiiali appear to have been among 
them. According to the Vinaya Pitaka, Siha, a Licchavi general, gradually felt attracted towards 
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the Sraraana Gautama by listening to the discussion among the Licchavis at their mote-ball. Siha 
was afterwards converted to the Buddhist faith.^ Saccaka, a Nigantha, had the hardihood to challenge 
the Buddha himself to a discussion on philosophical tenets before an assembly of 500 I.icchavis.^ 

The Buddha paid several visits to the city of VaisaK and from the beginning he appears to have 
met with great success. How great was the veneration w 4 th which he was received on his first visit 
to this city. The Licchavis sought the aid of the Buddha for the solution of many problems about 
religion and dogma that presented any difficulty to them. 

Once when the Buddha was staying in the Kutagarasala at Mahavana in Vaii>ali, Bhaddiya, a 
Licchavi, paid a visit to the Buddha who explained to him Kusala and akusala dbamn/a. Bhaddiya 
was much delighted wfith his exposition and declared himself a follower of the Buddha.’’* A Licchavi 
n-amed Salha and another Jficchavi named Abhaya went to the Buddha and heard his preachings.'* 
A Licchavi minister named Nanda approached the place where the Blessed One was and the Buddha 
explained to him the four dhammask' When the Buddha was at 'Vaiiiali, five hundred I.icehavis 
assembled at the Sarandada Cetiya. There was talk about the five kinds of rare gems.*’ 

Anjana-vaniya, a Vaisalian, went to the Buddha and heard his discourse with the result that he 
won arhatship'^. A son of a I.icchavi raja at Vaisali went n) the place wffiere the Buddha was preach- 
ing. Hearing his discourse he entered the Order and in due course acquired supernatural knowledge**. 
Jenta, born in a princely family of the Licchavis at Vaisali, w’on arhatship after hearing the dhamraa 
preached by the Buddha.” Vasitthi wIk) belonged to a clansman’s family at Vaisali was taught by 
the Master about the outlines of the Norm. She soon acquired insight and attained arhatship.*” 
Ambapali, known as the Mango-gardener’s girl, tried to acquire insigh The evatiescence of her 
ow^n body Vas noticed by her and she saw transitoriness in every phenf.)mcnon of the universe. At 
last she attained arhatship.*^ A large number of distinguished I.icehavis while going to see the Buddha 
when he was at Vaisali, resounded the Mahavana with a great tumult of joy to sec the Buddha as they 
were greatly devoted to him.*® Mahali, a Licchavi, went to the Buddha and told him that Purana 
Kassapa, a heretical teacher, w^as of opinion that there was no cause of the sin of beings and without 
cause they suffered, and there was no cause of the purity of beings and without cause they were 
purified. The Buddha refuted this theory of Purana Kassapa.*** 

The influence that teachings of the Exalted One exercised upon the fierce Licchavis is unique. 
The magic power of the wholesome and edifying discourse of the Blessed One had the beneficial 
effect of removing tlie arrogance and selfishness of a wicked Licchavi prince from the core of his 
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heart which became afterwards full of love and kindness.' 

The independent spirit of the Vajjians was manifested notably in the great schism brought about 
by the bhikkhus in their clan in the life of the Buddhist Order. Their national spirit was also dis- 
played in bringing about a momentous change in the Buddhist doctrine. A school of Buddhist 
thought known as the VajjipuHakas is said to have formulated a theory of personality (puggalavadd) 
which was unacceptable to the orthodox interpreters of Buddhism. 

A hundred years after the passing away of the Buddha the V^ajjiputtaka bhikkhus, who were the 
residents of Vaisali, began to indulge in practices prejudicial to the interests of Buddhism. They 
proclaimed ten indulgences as permissible.^ In order to suppress the heresies among them, the Bud- 
dhist ciders convened a council at Vaisali known as the Sattasotika or the convocation of the seven 
hundred. At this meeting the assembled bhikkhus were brought together by the exertions of the 
venerable Yasa. In the course of discussions, the interrogation of Revata and the exposition of 
the Vinaya by Sabbakami, the ten indulgences being thoroughly enquired into, a judgment of sup- 
pression was finally pronounced.® 

’ Hkiipitnuit } lit (ik a (< a > well’s Ed.), I, p. t('). 

'• Kcni, WiVUtitt of p. VI, Pl 11, p. 728 (1837).. 

lixi/wiNittififi of the Pali WuiUb'ntkul A nntih,, VI, Pt. 11 , p. 729 1837; (Scpl.) 


VAISALI AND GREATER INDIA 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, m.a., ph.d., p.r.s., f.r.a.s.b. 

It is quite in the fitness of things that thete should he an organization to pay homage to, and 
thereby keep alive the memories of, the glorious city of Vaisalj. The city played a distinguished 
part in the history of India and several writers have described in this volume its many-sided achieve- 
ments. I would only like to add a few words to show that the name and fame of this ancient city 
lingered in the memory of Indians who had set up colonies in Burma. 

VaisalT was the name of a famous city in Arakan. According to the local chronicles it was built 
in 789 A.D. by a king of the Chandra dynasty, and henceforth became its capital. This tradition is 
fully supported by the coins and inscriptions of a long line of kings whose names ended in Chandra. 
For two centuries, if not more, Vaisall retained its position as a capital city and a stronghold of Indian 
culture, specially of Buddhism. 

The palace of the city is now occupied by the village Wethali, which is only the local pronuncia- 
tion of Vaisall. Thus the old name still survives in an insignificant village in the Akyab district. 
It is 8 miles to the south-east of Mrohaung or Myohaung, the well-known capital of Arakan in the 
Tjth and i6th centuries A.D. 

Wethali or VaL^ah is now a small village containing about 80 houses. But it is strewn all over 
with brickbats and there are still remains of extensive brick walls. 'Ihc old moat of the royal palace 
can still be seen running along the north of the village. To judge from the extant ruins, the city 
must have been a fairly large one. A number of sculptures, some with inscriptions, have been foujid 
in the ktcality, and a few of them may be as early as the 8th century A.D. These sculptures are pre- 
dominantly Buddhist in character. A long line of Buddhist kings, as noted above, is referred to 
in an inscription engraved on a pillar which is now in Shitthaung temple at Mrohaung. It gives an 
account <^f the Sri-Dharmarajanuja-varhsa and records the names of 19 kings who probabl)" ruled 
between 600 and 1000 A.D. Most of these kings have names ending in Chandra such as Balachandra, 
Devachandra, Yajhachandra, Dipachandra, Pritichandra, Nitichandra, Narendrachandra and Ananda- 
chandra. The other kings of this family were Mahavlra, Dharma^ura, Dharma-vijaya and Narcndra- 
vijaya. 

Whether the capital city of Vaisali in Arakan had any relation with the ancient city of Vaisall 
in India, it is, of course, impossible to say. But we have other evidences to show that the name and 
fame of ancient Vaisali loomed large in the minds of the Burmese people. The Burmese chronicles 
have preserved a long story about the marriage of Aniruddha, the great king of Pagan (1044-1077A .D.), 
with a princess of Vaisali. The Burmese king, we are told, sent an envoy to the ruler of Vaisali, 
in" India, arcing for the hands of his daughter. The ruler of Vaisali agreed and the princess was 
escorted by a noble man of the Burmese court with due pomp and ceremony. Scandalous stories 
about the relation between the princess and her escort reached the ears of the king, but after some 
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hesitation, he married her. The queen gave birth to a son who later ascended the throne under the 
name of Kyantsittha, and attained great fame. This traditional account may or may not be true, but 
it at least proves that the Buddhist people of Burma had great respect for Vai^ali and held it in high 
honour. 




THE PRE-BUDDHISTIC ANCIENl’ HISTORIQVL TRADl'riONS OI' THE 

VAISALI REGION 

Professor S. C. Sarkar, m.a. (cai,.), d.phil. (oxon.), dip. ed. (oxon.) 

About seven or eight generations before the Ailas and Aiksvakas started their respective famous 
dynasties (with the main branches at Pratisthana or Prayaga and at Ayodhya), that is about ninety 
generations before the Bharata War (which took place in the middle of the tenth century B.C. when the 
last edition of the Vedic texts was being drawn up by Krsna-Dvaipayana), — ^in other words, near 
about the twenty-third century B.C., in the concluding epoch of the so-called ‘Mohenjo-Daro’ or 
pre-Aryan (pre-*Aila’) civilization (cir. 3,750 to 2,000 B.C.), — a large part of northern India, includ- 
ing Himalayan and Gangetic regions, began to be ruled over not by ‘kings’ but by chosen ‘Manu’s 
( - Mentors or Monitors, Planners or ‘Law-givers’). In about two centuries, from the twenty-third 
to the twenty-first, there were six ‘Manu’s, most of whom belonged to one family, that of the iirst 
Manu and his son, Priyavrata. — ^The first mention of the Vaisall region in ancient historical tradition 
occurs in connexion with the episodes recorded in the Puranas regarding the ‘Manu’s of tliis famil)- 
and period. 

The first Manu’s grandson, the famous Utt^a-pada, had by his second consort a son called 
LTttama, who was married to Behula of the Babhravya family. She was a great beauty, but did not 
respond to Uttama’s love; tired of her coldness, he banished her. One of liis subjects, Su^arman, 
a brahmana of Vi^ala town, had a plain-looking shrew for a wife (the daughter of Atiratra, a bra hmana), 
who was kidnapped by a handsome ‘Raksasa’ (named Valaka, son of Adri) of Utpalavata' (i.c., 
Pratisthana City): and he appealed to Uttama for her recovery; Lttama did this service and the abduc- 
tor Valaka became his friend. In the meanwhile, his own banished wife was abducted by a Naga 
king, Kapotaka, to ‘Patala’ regions (apparently the Ganges delta), where however she. was saved by 
the Naga king’s daughter, Nanda, who concealed her and feigned being struck with dumbness, in 
the interests of the Queen, her mother. With the help of Valaka, Uttama now rescued Behula, 
who fully responded to her husband’s love, and the pair continued to enjoy the favour of the Naga 
princess Nan^, who blessed their son, the famous ‘Auttami or the second Manu.’-^ 

^ I.e., PraySga (Allahabad). There is a ‘ghat’ called Brahinavartta at Prayaga associated with Uttanapada, who is 
also said to have ruled Brahmavartta between Sarasvati and Drsadvati, — which would rather mean the Sarasvati flowing 
into Prayaga and the Drsadvati or ‘stone-bearing’ Gandaki; — there was aLso a Sarasvati beside Vaisali. Utpalavata is 
now a ruined fort on the Ganges, said to represent the ruins of the city of Uttinapada. Some identify it with Bithur, 
14 miles from Cawnpore, which is also called Utpalaranya (but this may be different from Utpalavata).— UtpalSranya 
was also the name ofvalmlki’s a^rama where Lava and Ku^a were bom, — ^which was however at the junction of Tamasa 
(Tons) and the Ganges below PratirthSna (Allahabad). Tits U^alSranya might represent Uttanapada’s Utpalavata 
better. According to Mahabhatata: V.P., UtpalSranya was within the kingdom of PSiicSla then. The Ramagariga 
rivet is known as UttSnikS after him, and it falls into the Ganges at the Utpalaranya near Kanauj. 

* These details, tersely stimmarised here, indicate that the lower Gangetic country (from Allahabad to the sea) 
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In the same line of Uttanapada there was a prince, Anamitra, and his wife Giri-bhadra, whose 
son, Ananda, was in childhood changed for the infant son named Caitra of another neighbouring 
prince,* Vikranta, and his wife HaiminI (daughter of Rutha), who again was changed for the infant 
son of Bodha, the leading brahmana of Visala-grama,* — the last infant being consigned to thefamalc 
deity ‘Jata-harinl.’ When still a mere youth, Ananda became the sixth Manu (the ‘Caksusa’ Manu)"; 
by his wife ‘Vidarbha’, daughter of King Ugra, he had a son called Uru, whose immediate descendants 
were the famous Atiga, Vena and Prthu. 

in the same lineage of the first Manu, within the first few generations from him, are placed the 
famf)us Rsabha ((.)ne of the very first ‘Jina’s of Jaina tradition) and his son Bharata. The former 
was ruler (jver what was then known as ‘Hima-varsa’, the country just to the south of what was then 
called ‘Hima’ Mountains (‘flimahva’). 'I’his region he made over to his soti Bharata and retired 
m old age as an ascetic, wandering, butwidi head-quarters in the ancient asrama of the ‘Pulaha’ brah- 
manas (of the same group as the Pulastya— ‘raksasa’ and ‘yaksa’, Kratu, Agastya and Vasistha brah- 
manas) at Sala-grama on the Gandaki (above Vaisali ■where the river emerges from the Himalayas). 
Bharata gave his name to this 1 lima-varsa, and after him it was called Bharata-varsa. He too, in due 
course, retired like his father before him to the same asrama, making over this region to his son Sumati. 
Other cousins of Rsabha and Bharata, — ^Nabhi, Agmdhra, and others, — ruled over regions or S arsa’s 
called Nabhi-varsa, Jlavrta-varsa, Kinipurusa-varsa, Hari-varsa, etc., mostly in the different Hima- 
layan and trans-Himalayan tracts. I'his Bharata was also a great rsi or sage, and is alleged to have 
been the originator of the first scientific treatment of the dramatic art, music and dancing (Natya- 
sastra). 

Legends about a very ancient cult struggle of Saiva-Vaisnava character between the worshippers 
of Aja-E^kapada (Rudra in elephant form) and ofKurma (tortoise incarnation of Visnu)arc located 
in the Vasal! region, at the junction of the Gandaki and the Gahga, which is therefore called Hari- 
Hara-Ksetra or Gajendra-Moksa-Ksetra, within ViSala-Ksetra. Three other ancient legends about 
this same region concern (/) the origin of Diti’s sons, the Maruts (gods associated with Indra, being 
the stormy winds of the sea or ‘mare’ and the swampy riparian regions or ‘maru’); («) the ‘Manthana’ 
(‘scouring’, mistranslated ‘churning’) of the Eastern Seas by the ‘Maruts’ and others, with Mt. Mandara 
(in the Ahga region) as the seat of the ‘Danda’ or the ruling power supporting the Vai^al! sea-rangers; 
and («V) Siva, Uma and the conflagration of Madana (Cupid), whence this same region was also 
called Kamasrama. Of these, the first and third legends are based on early religious history, the second 
on early commercial history, — all clearly belonging to the age before 2,000 B.C. 

Coming, in this same south Himalayan Gangetic region, to the next great epoch of the rise of the 

in those days was inhabited in the west by a very handsome ‘raksasa’ race and in the east by an equally handsome ‘Naga’ 
race, amongst which latter the ruling families evinced matriarchal traces. The names Behula (colloq. form of ‘Vidhura’ 
or ‘Virahini’, ‘the separated maid’) and Kapotaka are strongly reminiscent of the Bengal legends n Behula and the 
NSgas, — and of the Bengal river named Kapotak (one of the branches of the Deltaic Ganges, in Jessore district, on which 
the famous Michael Madhusudan Dutt’s home village stood, and where in archaic times the great sage Kapila lived). 

^ It seems both were ‘raja’s of Vaisali. (Cf. many ‘raja’s of Vaisali in later ages). — In early literature capital cities 
were designated ‘grama’s, e.g., Ayodhya. 

® The legends about the Svarocisa Manu and the Raivata Manu of the same dynasty connect them with Vatli^si 
then called Varunaspada or Varanasi-pada (and a kingdom extending from Upper Gangetic HimSlayas to Kimarupa 
and Deccan), and with ‘Vikramaiiia’ respectively. The sub-Him5layan ‘Mauleya’s, whose princess was married into the 
Manu family, might be the prototype of the subsequent Mautyas. 
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Iksvakus (which was shortly after followed by the advent of the Ailas or Arj^ans into the 
Madhyade^a through the north-west, that is middle Himalayas), — that is, in the pcriotl 
following 2,000 B. C., — we find one of the numerous Tksvaku groups settled in the Vai- 
sall region, known as Nabha or Nabhaga ‘Nedista’ or the Junior Nabhas (with reference to 
another Nabha group of the Iksvakus further west). According to f larivainsa (n, 65 8), two princes 
of this clan though Vaisyas became Brahmanas. According to Bhagavata Purar.a (9, ii, 17), tliough 
Ksatriyas they attained Brahmanahood. Ihe Puranas generally agree that Naldraga, a descendant 
of the Nabhaga-Nedista Iksvaku clan, was degraded from Ksatriya status to be a Vaisya, but he and 
his descendants had three statuses indiscriminately. The Markandeya Purana in its latter part deals 
entirely with this Vaisya dynasty of Vaisall, the details given referring to the pcrit)d between the 
famous ‘Vedic’ princes Divodasa and Pratardana (and the Ilaihaya-Bhargava wars) and Bharata- 
Dausyanti and Bharadvaja-Vidathin, that is, approximately between 1,500 and 1,300 B.C. 

A summary of this history of “the Farmer and Saint Kings of Vaisali”, from Arista and Nabhaga 
to Vatsa, and of “the Emperors of Vaisall”, from Karandliama to Dama(na)and Rastra-vardhana, 
is given below. 

King Arista’s son Nabhaga met a Vaisya farmer’s daughter and fell in love with her. Desiring 
to marry her, he approached the girl’s father who, however, argued incompatibility^ and other i:easons. 
The farmer further reported to the King, who summoned RcTka-Bhargava and other brahmanas 
for consultation and a ruling on the points raised: they gave it, permitting the marriage ajlcr marriage 
with a ‘princess.’ Nabhaga rejected this on principle, and carried off' the farmer’s ilaughter, Suprabhfi 
by name, resorting to tlie ‘Raksasa’ form of marriage. The farmer reported the occurrence. The 
King sent an army against the defiiint son, but it was routed, whereupon he himself took the Held 
and fought ^lis son. In this crisis a ‘parivrajaka muni’ intervened, ruled that since Nabhaga had be- 
come a Vaisya by marriage with a Vaisya (^which was voluniaiy on both sides), the war should stop, 
for, by the laws of warfare, Ksatriyas fight only wdth Ksatriyas, and thereby prevented the fatal 
conflict. Thus the King became reconciled to his son and daughter-in-law and brought them to 
Court, but Nabhaga persisted in leading the Vaisya life of agriculture and trade; and this was also 
ultimately ruled by the King’s advisers headed by Babhravya-Kausika. 'The ‘farmer’ Nabhaga’s 
son, Bha-nandana or Bhalandana, exhorted by his mother Suprabha, tried to rectn er the paternal 
kingdom with the help of Rajarsi NIpa (probably of Kampilya), then residing in retirement in a 
Himavat a^rama, who gave him necessary arms and military training. Hereafter Bha-nandana wxnt 
to Vasurata and others, Nabhaga’s younger brother’s sons, and demanded half the kingdom wHneh 
they refused to give as he was a Vaisya. He then worsted them in war, wrested the whole kingdom, 
and offered tlie ‘two crowns’ to his parents. But Nabhaga refused it, giving his reasons in detail. 
Suprabha however supported her son, now disclosing that Nabhaga had not really become a Vaisya, 
for she herself was very truly a K§attiya. 

Her story was as follows : 

BCing Sudeva (apparently of Ka^I, who fought and lost a war with the Vitahavyas, and was father 
of Divodasa II of Ka§ 7 ), together with his friend Nala (son of Dhumra^va and apparently a prince 
of the VaiSali region) visited Amra-vana (Amawan ?) and a lake there, to sport with women and wine. 
"While drunk, Nak caught hold of (Cyavana-Bhargava’s descendant) Pramati’s wife (a princess as 
well as a temple dancer, ‘apsaras’). Pramati appealed to the inert Sudeva to save her, but he dec- 
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lined, saying he was a Vaisya. Pramati in a fury struck down Nala and cursed Sudeva with expul- 
sion from kingship and degradation to VaiSyahood, relenting subsequently only to the extent that 
Sudeva could be restored to his original status if a daughter of his were married, by a recognised Ksa- 
triya form of marriage, to a Ksatriya prince. Subsequently, Sudeva as a Vaisya farmer became 
Suprabha’s father. 

The episode was further cleared to Nabhaga in this way: 

Sudeva, also called Suratha, at first retired from his throne as a ‘rajarsi’ and resided in an asrama 
called Crandhainadana. There he met a girl, Sarika, ‘dropped’ (abandoned) by ‘Vaja-Cancu’, — 
apparently the same as the contemporary Iksvaku prince, Vijaya-Caheu. Overcome with pity 
for Sarika, he befriended her, and Suprabha was his daughter by her. As Suprabha grew up in this 
asrama (of the iVgastyas), she and her companions offended its Agastya chief, and her father’s Vaisya- 
hood (not so far given effect to) was confirmed and made compulsory by his curse; but concession 
was made for her to the extent that striving for attainment of royalty for her husband and son, she 
(Suprabha) could yet return lo her Ksatriya status. As against all these explanations, Nabhaga 
put forward further reasons for sticking to his Vaisya-hood and remaining a farmer, and suggested 
that as such he would pay taxes to his son, who might become king by virtue of conquest. 

His view prevailing, Bha-nandana became king, and in course of time proved to be a very right- 
eous and religious ruler, known to posterity as a Rg-Vedic Rsi, like his father. He retired to Vana- 
prastha in old age, and liis son and successor was Vatsa or Vatsa-Pri (Vatsa the Beloved), also a great 
monarch of ideal character. He had twelve sons (Pramsu and others, named in the Mark" Pur") by his 
queen Saunanda, daughter of the Yadava king Viduratha, whose capital was on the river Nirvindhya 
in Alalava, and a daughter in whose direct line, named Manini, became queen of Rajya-vardhana, 
a successor of Vatsa. 

The following episode is related about the romance of Vatsa and Saunanda : 

Vatsa gained her by slaying the Daitya (Asura) king Kujrmbha of ‘Rasatala’ or ‘Patala.’ A 
big tunnel near Viduratha’s capital on the bank of the Nirvindhya led to Kujrmbha’s fortress. Vidu- 
ratha, afraid of Kujrmbha’s power, sought counsel of his ministers, Mudavatl, the king’s daughter, 
overheard the consultations, and came to know of the vital defect in the mysterious irresistible wea- 
pon of Kujrmbha, — that a woman’s touch spoiled its efficacy for a day. Soon Mudavatl was kid- 
napped by Kujrmbha from a suburban park of the capital city; her two brothers fought the abductor 
at the tunnel, but were captured. King Viduratha proclaimed in his capital as well as abroad that 
Mudavatl would be given in marriage to whosoever rescued her and her brothers. Bha-nandana’s 
son Vatsa (-Pri) responded to this call of his father’s friend, and when he arrived he was also promised 
his throne if he succeeded. Mudavatl espied the adventurer into her captor’s stronghold, and loved 
him; she spoilt the Daitya’s war-arm, called ‘Sunanda’, by her touch, so that when Kujrmbha used it 
against the advancing Vatsa, it could do nothing, and he was killed after a great fight. The Daitya 
or Asura Kujrmbha’s fall led to restoration of the 'sovereignty of the Nagas in that region (bdonging 
to the Sesa or Ananta clan), and the gratified Nagas gave the appelation of ‘Saunanda’ to Mudavatl. 
Vatsa then presented her and her two brothers to Viduratha, who made him his son-in-law and appa- 
rently also his successor, — so that at least for a generation Vaiiali held sway over Malava. It seems 
that Vatsa also succeeded to the Ka4I throne at the same time. He was the son of the Ka^i king 
Sudeva’s daughter’s son (Bha-nandana): after Sudeva in the Ka§i line we have Divodasa II (half- 
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brother of Suprabha) and his son, the famous Pratardana (who too were Rg-Vedic Rsis like their 
cousins of VaisaJi); after Pratardana the Kasi list shows Vatsa. Vatsa (-Pri) composed the Kg-Vcdic 
hymns IX, 68 and X, 45 and 46, and like his two predecessors is counted by the Puriinas amongst 
Vaisyas who were also brahmanas (besides being Ksatriyas). 

After him comes a somewhat confused period in the dynastic and political history of Vaisall 
[as also in that of Kasi, where after Alarka, Vatsa’s successor, the kingdom is overrun by many forces, 
— sf) that the Turva^as of Rewa could be on the Gomati river (or Jaunpur-Ghazipur region) in the 
time of Karandhama, who also came to rule over VaisalTJ. 'J'his confusion is shown by the Brah- 
manda Purana omitting altogether the names in the dynastic list from Pramfiu to Aviksit; these names 
are shadowy, except in one or two cases, where the details indicate a break-up of the kingdom, and 
the advent of a new ruling family grafted on to the previous decadent line. It is, therefore, probable 
that the Brahmanda Purana is right in regarding Aviksit as being in the generation next to Vatsa. 

It appears that there was another local princely family, also belonging to the Iksvaku group, 
and descended from an earlier ‘Pramsu’ (than the one who was a son of Vatsa-pri), who was one of 
eight brothers of Iksvfiku, son of Manu, and that this family ruled somewhere in the same Vaiiiali 
region. In this line one Khanitra, who seems to be the same as Khaninetra (placed lower in the list), 
had great troubles with his possessions which were rent by revolts. As he was issueless, these posses- 
sions of his passed to Karandhama of the Turvasa dynasty (probably of the Rewa and the Gomati 
regions), by way of his adoption into this secondary Vai^alika family. This Karandhama carried 
out a wide conquest and levied tribute on defeated princes, who revolted hi concert but were crushed. 
With ‘Karandhama’ (a title, — his earlier proper names being Suvarcas, Balaeva, Balaka^va and Suval- 
asva) begins a fresh powerful Vaisaleya dynasty, an imperial, wide-ruling one, which left its stamp 
on the general history of ancient India. 

Before coming to this imperial history of VaiSall, the details of this aforesa.id ‘minor’ Vaisall 
dynasty ending with Khanitra-Khanlnetra, — ^who apparently comes into prominence in the Vaisall 
region just after Vatsa (and his overlordship over Kasi and Malava) passes out of the picture, — may 
be summarised as follows : 

In the (ancient) line of Pratpsu arose Khanitra, an orthodox ‘Vedic’, pacific, powerful and duti- 
ful king. In good faith he gave four of his provinces to his four brothers as their principalities, 
— Sauri, the East province, with Suhotra Atreya as chaplain; Sunaya, the West province, with Pramati 
KaSyapa as chaplain; Maharatha, the North, with a Vasistha chaplain; and Udavasu, the South, with 
Ku^avartha Gautama as chaplain. Sauri’s minister, Visvavedin, gave shrewd political advice to 
him, urging him to capture the overlordship of Khanitra (since sub-division of land leads nowhere), 
and overcame his scruples. Then this minister contrived to bring the other brothers and their min- 
isters tinder the leadership of Sauri. All these combined sent a big force against Khanitra, who 
however was influential enough to win back the rebel armies and turn them against the conspirators. 
The conspiring priests met their death, which upset the pious Khanitra and, in remorse for the great 
slaughter, he renounced the throne and went into ‘vanaprastha’ with his three wives. It is further 
stated that Khaninetra of this line, — ^apparently the same as Khanitra above, — was a great sacrificer 
and, while hunting deer for sacrificial flesh, was converted to ‘ahimsa* by the self-immolation of a 
deer (cf . Buddhist Jataka parallels). Thereupon the childless Khaninetra, abandoning animal sacri- 
fice, obtained a son, — evidently an adopted one,— from the region of the Gomati river, by his own 
' 4 . ■ ■ ■ ., 
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efforts. This successor was the famous ‘Karandhama’ of the Turva§a family. 

Other princes in the Vai^all region are also named for this ‘gap between Vatsa and Karandhama.’ 
These names are K^upa, who increased the number of brahmana farmers and herdsmen in his state, 
and by gifts indirectly returned to them the taxes they paid; Vira or Vim§a, that is ‘the twentieth’, 
who married in tlie Vidarbha dynasty like several other Vaisalika princes. This group, beginning 
with Ksupa and counting twenty-two (‘viviin^a) princes (mostly un-named), is clearly a separate 
family belonging to the same Vaisali country, descended from another ‘early’ Iksvaku, namely Ksupa, 
like the one descended from Pranisu (as related before), and is inserted by later chroniclers in the break 
between Vatsa (‘Nabhagi’-Iksvaku or Manva) and Karandhama (Tur\'asa or Aila). The grafting of 
Karandhama evidently represents the introduction of an Aryan, — Aila, — element into the midst of 
the Iksvaku or Manva region of Vaisali, — comparable to the advent of another Ary^an group of the 
Eastern Anavas, into Ahga, Vahga, etc., near about this same period. 

With Karandhama and Aviksit we leave the times of the kings who synthesized pacifism and 
priest-lore, farming and agriculture and knightly chivalry; and we come now to the times of ruthless, 
martial, conquering and wide-ruling emperors. 

Karandhama-l'aurv'asi of the Reva and the Gomati region, who was grafted into the Vaisalika 
dynasty, carried out, as has already been said, a wide conquest and levied tributes; but the defeated 
princes (evidently Iksvaku remnants of the Vaisali region) combined to revolt, and besieged his 
capital. Karandhama however broke up the siege of Vaisali, and was chosen in ‘svayamvara’ by 
Vlra, the daughter of Prince VIra or VIra-candra, one of the chiefs of Vaisali (referred to before). 
His right to the Vaisali region was thus further legitimatised; their son Aviksita-Karandhama (‘Avlk- 
sita’ has the same meaning as ‘Avalokitesvara’) was a famous king, highly extolled in the Maha- 
bharata (Asvamedha-l^arv^a) which says that he was assisted by an Ahgirasa ‘purohita’ and flourished 
at the beginning of the Treta age, at the close of which Rama-Da^arathi lived. 

Aviksit was highly accomplished and was chosen at their ‘svay^amvara’s by seven princesses 
successively, namely (/) Vara, daughter of Prince Hema-dharma (probably the same as Hema-candra, 
a prince of Vaisali); (//) Gauri, daughter of Sudeva (probably a daughter of ‘the family of Sudeva’ 
of KasI, ancestor of Vatsa-prI of Vaisali); (//V) Subhadra, daughter of King Valin of Ahga, Vahga, 
etc. (a contemporary of Aviksit and Marutta and their priest, Samvartta); (/r) Lilavati, daughter of 
Prince Vira, and therefore Aviksit’s mother’s sister or half-sister; (r) Anibha, daughter of Vira- 
bhadra (apparently the same as Vira or Vira-candra above, and thus another sister or half-sister of 
Aviksit’s mother); (r/) Manyavatl, daughter of King Bhima, apparently ‘Kratha’-Bhima of Vidarbha, 
a contemporary of Karandhama and Aviksit; and (m) Kumudvati, daughter of Dambha (said to be a 
successor of the Asura Kujrmbha of Malava, who was a contemporary of Karandhama’s predecessor 
Vatsa, as described before). Of these the first, second, fourth and fifth marriages were calculated 
to strengthen legitimacy in Vaisali; the third to strengthen association with the Ahgirasa priests, who 
all along controlled the career of Karandhama’s line for six generations after him, and who also con- 
trolled Valin’s big kingdom in the east; and the sixth and seventh marriages' were to continue the 
previous Vaisalika coxmexion with Vidarbha and Malava. Those princesses who did not choose 
him at their ‘svayamvara’s, Avlkjit forcibly carried off by fighting rival princes. This high-handed- 
ness produced a catastrophe, when he seized Vai^alini, daughter of King ‘Visala’ of Vailali. 

The details of this romantic episode are as follows : 
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At the ‘svayamvara’ of ‘Vaisalini’ (that is, the princess of Vai§ali), daughter of King'VHala’ of 
Vaidisa^ (wrong for Vaideha or Vaisali), Aviksita seized her as she passed him by, defeating other 
resisting kings. These latter however combined, rallied and jointly attacked the single-handed Avi- 
ksita, captured him by unfair fight and entered Vaidisa (that is, Vaideha or Vaisali) city along with 
King Visala. The princess Vaisalini, still waiting to complete her ‘svayamvara’, was asked repeat- 
edly to choose her mate from among the victors, but she declined; the astrologers too evaded specify- 
ing an auspicious day for (formal) marriage, knowing the real state of her mind. Karandhama, his 
Vaisalian queen Vira and their ‘samanta’s heard the news. While the court was divided on the line 
of action, Vlra championed her son’s cause in a heroic speech and roused Karandhama. He defeated 
the wicked Visala’s confederacy, and Visala submitted with offerings of honour, set the captive 
Aviksita free, and Karandhama rested for the night as Vi^ala’s guest. Then Visala came up with 
his daughter, but Aviksita declined to have her in marriage, nor would he henceforth have the com- 
pany of any other woman, because of his defeat. Visala next asked his daughter to choose another 
husband. But Vaisalini persisted in her choice of Aviksita, whom she, in her argument, justified 
as really the victor, and asked her father to entreat Aviksita on her behalf; but Aviksita still declined. 
Thereupon Karandhama commanded his son, since the girl obviously loved him; Aviksita however 
still refused. Visiila again asked his daughter to choose another husband, but she now decided to 
take to religious penance if Aviksita declined to have her. Karandliama now left Visala’s city for 
his own, — (Evidently Karandhama’s capital was not Vaisali itself but a city in the same region, 
though, later on, his grandson is said to have ruled at Vaisali itself), — along with Aviksita, after spend- 
ing three more days there. Vaisalini went into an ‘asrama’ for mortification and then self-immola- 
tion, but she, was prevented from taking extreme steps by a ‘prophecy’ which promised her a son 
who would be a ‘universal emperor’ (the slayer of Tarujit, Aya and Sahku, — probably the same as 
Vatsa-pri’s successor in Vaisali, by name Saniklla, counted like his predecessors as a rsi of the Rg- 
Veda, — an upholder of society and state, and a great sacrificer). She was persuaded to renourish 
herself and await the advent of the son, — though she thought it could not be, for she would have 
none but Aviksita for her husband, and he had declined to have her. Meanwhile Aviksita’s mother, 
the heroic Vira, induced him to engage in the ‘Kimicchaka’ penance, in which he would have to bestow 
whatever was asked of him. Then Karandhama, advised by her and also by his ministers, asked of 
him a grandson, which meant foregoing his self-imposed continence; — this very unwillingly Aviksita 
had to promise. But Aviksita would yet have nothing to do with his previous wives or other 
women who knew about his defeat, — so that he set out to find a new wife for the sake of his parents. 
Subsequently, in the course of a hunting expedition, Aviksita had occasion to rescue a maiden who, 
seized by the DanavaDrdhakesa,w'as crying aloud that a hero’s wife — the wife of Karandhama’s son, 
Aviksita — ^was being kidnapped by a villain. Aviksita felt surprised but came up, declaring that 
it could not be so while Karandhama was still the King, The girl repeated her claim and plea, while 
Avik|ita engaged the abductor: after Drdhakeia was killed in combat and the maiden freed, he was 

^ There is an obvious error here; as in several other known Epic-Purapic instances, there is a confusion between 
Vaidi&i and Vaideha in the texts. Here, too, obviously, Vaideha is meant — or, better still, probably VaisSall itself is meant; 
— for if the King is Visala and his daughter VaiSalini, his city cannot be other than Vai^ilT. At most it can be Vaideha, 
Vaisali itself having been taken possession of by Karandhama at this time. Or, it may have been a new Vaisali after 
the old one fell to Karandhama. 
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asked by bis companions in the Hunt to marty her, so that he might satisfy his father’s , request 
for a grandson. But Aviksita was unwilling, for he had declined the love of Visala’s daughter, 
who had consequently renounced the world as a life-long virgin for his sake, and it would therefore 
be cruel to think of marrying another. Then they explained that this maiden was clearly the same 
Vi^ala’s daughter; and she too, on being asked, personally explained her ‘interim’ history : 

After the ‘prophecy’ had dissuaded her from mortifications she was preparmg herself for AvTk- 
slta, by bathing in ‘Gaiigahrada’, whcncean oldNaga chief carried her off to the Naga city in ‘Rasa- 
tala’. There the Naga men and women implored her to remember them, and to use her influence 
with her future imperial son (Marutta) to save them when he would come into conflict with them. 
On her so promising, they bedecked her with the rare ornaments of ‘Patala’ and replaced her in 
the ‘asrama’ retreat, — ^vdicnce, however, Drdha-ke^a was just then kidnapping her. She entreated 
Aviksita, once again to give her his love, as her saviour hero, and Aviksita remembering 
his vow to his parents and her great sacrifices for him, now yielded. At this juncture the 
‘gandharva’ Tunaya arrived, with other ‘gandharva’s and ‘apsara’s, and claimed that ‘Vaisalini 
was really his daughter, BhaminI (Bhavini) by namc,^ who, by an Agastya rsi’s curse, was ‘declassed’ 
from the ‘gandharvapsaras’ community and was subsequently brought up in King Visala’s palace 
as a princess. The great ‘gandharva’ Tumburu became die minister at the marriage of Aviksita 
and Vaisalinl-BhaminI, and also ministered at their sons’ birth and naming — ‘Marutta’ — ^which events 
took place in the great city of the ‘gandharva’s. Subsequently, the pair, with their baby, arrived 
at Karandhama’s palace and Aviksita completed his vow of ‘Kimicchaka’, whilst the city of VaiSall 
displayed its great opulence and love of music. Vi^ala’s daughter’s son was, in due course, educated 
in the Vedas, the science of war, and in other sciences, under thcBhargavas. Aviksita still refused 
to rule as king (for reasons proceeding from his own standard of heroism) and therefore, when Karan- 
dhama and VIra left for ‘vanaprastha’ in a Bhargava asrama,® Marutta had to be anointed the King of 
VaBall. 

Marutta is reckoned by the Epic and Puranic traditions as one of the sixteen Great Kings of 
Ancient India“ and as a ‘Cakravartin’ or universal emperor.^ The greatness of Marutta is generally 
emphasised, both in war and in righteous government, and it is remembered that he “regarded his 
subjects as his children” (like Asoka a thousand years later). He was a great conqueror as well as a 
great sacrificer; enormously opulent and exploiting Himalayan gold-bearing regions, he was unstinted 
in his gifts; in his reign ‘caityas’ were raised all over the land (again, as in the days of Asoka).® Maru- 

1 Or ‘BhaminI’ may be taken asi-‘Apsara’ or ‘deva-dasi’ (as in medieval Maradha inscriptitms), and not as a name. 
— King Vali of Anga, Vatiga, etc., was also a near contemporary of Marutta and his Aiigirasa priest family. Thcrc-is 
a pilgnm-centrc, a Bhrgu temple, and a Bhrgu fair at Bagerasam (according to Renneli), now wrongly called Bhadrason 
(same as Dadri Mela in Dadri-Ksetra). 

* This Bhrgu asrama may be the same as Bhygu-tunga, on a mountain on the cast bank of the upper Gapdaki in 
Nepal. But, since Aurva is mentioned in the text here, it should rather be the Bhrgu asrama or Aurva a£rama'*in Ballia 
district, where Sagara — ^IksvJku (a near contemporary of Marutta) was borii, and up to which the Haihayas reached, as 
they pursued the Bhkrgavas in the days just before Jamadagni and in the time of the Kartaviryas. Ballia and B&wan 
(VSmana-tirtha) are both connected with King Vali and vamana. 

* Mahabharata, Drona-Parva and SSnti-Parva. 

* MahSbharata, A^va., -P., 4; Vig.-P., i. 

* ‘Caitya’s, ‘stOpa’s, etc., of the ‘Buddhist’ type (as it is wrongly called) are referred to as the prevailing type of 
memorial buildings in the entire Prad— from Prayaga to the Eastern Sea— in the Yajur-Veda. HetKse, there is no 
‘anomaly* in such particulars. • 
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tta^s court was very much under Ahgirasa priestly influence. Thus Karandhama's chaplain was an 
Ahgirasa rsi; so was the chaplain of Aviksita, probably Usira-vija or Usija by name: with this U^ira- 
vija as ‘purohita\ Marutta held a ‘victory sacrifice’ in the north at Lake Jambunada, prol?al>ly in re- 
mote Vahlika (Mahabharata, Udyo.-P.), All the traditions narrate how this Usira-vija or Usijahad 
three sons Ucathya (Utathya), Vrhaspati and Samvartta: of these the first was the father of the famous 
rsi Dirghatamas, by the lady Nfaniata (a noted Vedic scholar — ‘brahmavadinl’), the second, father of 
the famous Bharadvaja (whose son, Vidathin, was adopted later on by the emperor Bharata, as his 
successor)^ by the same lady; and the third son became the son-in-law of the emperor Marutta. It is 
further narrated how Vrhaspati was the ‘purohita’ of a rival emperor (an ‘Indra’), and therefore 
did not care to accept the chaplainship of Marutta when he offered it to him and, even after Marutta 
became superior to the previous emperor in power, he persisted in his refusal. Thereupon, Marutta 
went to Varanasi and secured the services of Vrhaspati’s younger brother, Samvartta, who ofliciated 
at the ‘Aindra’-Mahabhiseka ceremony (coronation as the ‘Indra’ of the time) of Marutta, the new 
‘Tndra’. Thus obliged, Marutta gave his daughter in marriage to Sarnvartta. Sanivartta was further 
instrumental in the exploitation of the Mujavant region of the Himalayas for the sake of gold for 
Marutta’s treasury.^ Marutta’s name occurs in several dynastic lists in about the same time (as 
evident from synchronisms), apart from the lurv^asa line to which he primarily belongs, — namely, 
the Vaisali, the Paurava, the Videha, and the Yadava (Yidarbha) king-lists. This position was 
apparently due to the overlordship of Marutta over these ruling families and temporary or permanent 
‘grafting’, by adoption or conquest or royal marriage, to Icgitimatise the overlordship. 

After Karandhama’s death in the Bhrgu a^rama, Marutta’s grandmother sent a message to Mar- 
utta at Vaisali, complaining of atrocities committed by the Nagas on the members of the Bhrgu 
aSrama (killing brahmanas and defiling sacred tanks), and communicating her instruction in govern- 
mental duties to her young grandson in great detail (quoted in the Puranic account). Marutta, 
greatly ashamed, visited her at the Bhrgu aSrama and used “Sarnvarttaka” incendiary weapons (evi- 
dently as taught by his Ahgirasa high-priest, Samvartta,) to set the Naga strongholds abla^cc. The 
Nagas in distress sought the help of Marutta’s mother, Bhav(m)ini (Vaisalini), who had previously 
promised safety to the Nagas, while assisted by them in regaining her husband, Aviksita. Bhavini 
requested Aviksita to turn away their son’s fury from the Nagas. Aviksita was doubtful, as Marutta 
was right in his action; but, since a promise had been made to the NSlgas, he undertook to go to Bhrgu 
asrama to persuade Marutta and, in case he declined, to fight with his son. Then Bhavini and Avik- 
sita went to Bhrgu asrama, and Aviksita called on Marutta to spare the N%as, but Marutta insisted 
on his clear duty and refused. Aviksita proposed to fight it out with Marutta, who, though deprecat- 
ing the idea, agreed (after a good deal of fine argument on both sides, quoted in the Puranic account). 
But, as at this juncture the Nagas repented and offered to make amends and peace, and also sought 
both Marutta’s and Aviksita’s protection, the members of the aggrieved asrama themselves inter- 
vened in the fight, and all ended well in affectionate greetings, — ^Vira and Bhavini, both Vaisalian 
ladies, congratulating themselves as mothers of Aviksita and Marutta, their respective heroic and 

* Cf. Mahabharata, $anti. 234; Anus^. 137. Also, Mahabharata, Asva. 4; Drona. 60; Santi. 29; Asva. 4-9; also, Vayu. 
P. &: Ait. Bra. 8, 4, 21. Mu java ta or MCinja-prstha was probably to the north of Kuru-Pancala, in Nepal, and a place of 
pilgrimage visited by Vasuhorna, king of Ahga, Rania-Dasarathi, and Mandhata: Mahabharata, Asva. 2 ; Santi. 122; 
Vana, 133& 85; Kurma. P., 57; AV. i, 25. 
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virtuous sons. Vira, soon after passed away, praised as an illustrious wife and queen, and Bhavini 
“went to her own city”, while Aviksita and Marutta “returned to the capital on one and the same 
chariot.” It does not become clear whether the same city of Vaisall is meant, or two different ones 
in the same region. Perhaps a New VaiSall was built by Marutta as his capital, — ^Bhavini-VaiSalini 
continuing at Old Vaisall, — or, perhaps, Bhavinl’s father, ViSala, built a new Vaisali (as the Epic- 
Puranic traditions aver) while Karandhama, Aviksita, and Marutta were in possession of the old 
capital of the region, whence Vatsa-prl had once ruled it. 

Marutta, (who was partly an Aila, Turva^a by descent and partly Manva or Tksvaku on his mother’s 
side), married seven wives, <?// of whom belonged to royal families of the Aila or Aryan group, none 
to the Manva or Iksvaku group. They were: — ^Prabhavatl, daughter of ‘Vidarbha* or the King of 
Vidarbha; Sauviri, daughter of ‘Suvira’ or the King of Sauvira; Sukesa ‘Magadhi’, daughter of Ketu- 
virya, (i.e., of Ketuvirya of the Eastern Anava dynasty of Aiiga, Vaiiga, etc., of which kingdom 
Magadha with Girivraja was then an integral part); ‘Kckayi’, (elder) daughter of the Madra or Kekaya 
king, Sindhu-virya; another (younger) daughter of the Kekaya king, named Sairandhrl; Vapusmatl, 
daughter of the (Anava) king of Sindhu; and Susobhana, daughter of the Cedi King (who was a 
Yadava at /h's time, the Pauravas supplanting the Yadavas in the time of Vasu /a/er on). — This stress 
on Aila connexions is significant, as showing how gradually a power that arose amongst the Iksvakus 
merged into a mainly ‘Aila’ dominion. Tn the next two generations, a ‘Trtsava’ or ‘Paurava’ element 
and then a ‘Kau^ika’ one are introduced, thus strengthening the ‘Aila’ character of Karandhama’s 
line and expanding empire. Subsequently, however, this dominion passes into the hands of Ahgirasa 
brahmanas, — as we shall see later on, — and, in the Vaisali region another local Iksvaku family is 
established, with the support of Paulastya and Ahgirasa brahmanas, which lasted till the time of 
Rama-Da§arathi, when its small territory was absorbed into the growing Kosalan empire. That 
was “at the end of the Treta age”; whilst Karandhama flourished “at the beginning of the Treta age”, 
according to the Epic-Puranic tradition. — ^Marutta is said to have had eighteen sons. He seems to 
have lived to the age of eighty-five years, and in old age he retired to ‘vana-prastha’, after anointing 
‘Narisyanta’ or ‘Nrsyanta’ as his successor. 

In the Markandeya Purana, which gives Vaisalian history in great detail, comparatively little 
is said of Narisyanta, excepting {a) details of his rich sacrificial gifts, which made the brahmanas 
so rich that in the latter part of his reign he had great difficulty in finding priests who would willingly 
officiate in his numerous sacrifices, and {h) details of his and his devoted wife’s tragic end in an a^rama 
retreat, when their son, the great King ‘Dama’ (‘Damana’) was ruling. The reason seems to be that 
‘Narisyanta’ was concerned more with expansion in th^ west, the south, and the south-east than with 
VaiSali itself and its Angirasa priesthood (as w^e shall see presently). 

We are told in the Puranas (Va. 99, 3-4; Bd. Ill, 74, 5-4; Mat. 48, 2-3; Br. 13, 144-6; Hv. 32, 
1832-4; Vis. IV, 16, 2;) that Marutta-Karandhama of Turva^a lineage adopted ‘Dusyanta’, son of 
Trtsu (or Tarnsu) and the Paurava heir, as he had no sons to . succeed, — ^that is fit to succeed, — for 
the Markandeya Pura^ says he had eighteen sons. This is very similar to the succession history 
after Dusyanta’s son, Bharata, who too had nine sons, but ultimately adopted a Bharadvaja (Ahgirasa) 
brahmana as his successor (the account is given in all the Puranas). Now this Dusyanta was the 
son of a remarkable lady, called Tlina, who was a ‘brahma-vadini’ (hence most likely coming of a 
family closely related with brahm^as), and who is also listed in some of the dynastic lists as a ruling 
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‘king^ or sovereign. Since Marutta adopted Dusyanta, it seems very probable that this Tlina was a 
daughter of Marutta himself, and so closely connected with Ahgirasa brahmanas; for there is not 
much point in a total outsider being adopted into a royal family unless the adopted prince becomes 
or is matrimonially connected with branches of the adopting house: (as in the case of Karandhama- 
Turvasa being adopted by Khaninetra-Iksvaku, as detailed above: so closely did the TurvaSa graft 
become identified with Vaisali in this way, that the Satapatha Brahmana (xiii, 5, 4, 6) calls bis son, 
Marutta, an ^^ayogava” king, — referring to the tradition of the Farmer Kings of VaiSali). Unlike 
Karandhama and Aviksita, and like Marutta, Dusyanta, as is well known, married, against much 
Court opposition apparently led by the Angirasa priesthood of Vai^all, not into an Iksvaku family 
but into an Aila one, a Kausika (Vaisvamitn) princess. 

It is fitting, therefore, that Dusyanta is known in chronicles as Ailina-Dusyanta and that the 
Bharatas arc also called Trtsavas or Trtsava-Bharatas. — Marutta had another daughter noted through- 
out in tradition, as having been given in marriage to his Ahgirasa priest, Sanivartta. Probably the 
other remarkable ‘brahma-vadinF lady, named Mamata, who was a wife to Sanivartta’s brother, 
Utatbya, and also to anotherbrother, Vrhaspati, was another daughter of the same emperor Marutta. 
In that case it becomes easily explained why her son Bharadvaja^s son (or grandson) Vitatha (Vidathin) 
was adopted as Bharata^s successor in preference to his own sons, regarded unfit, for this adopted 
heir would be just a closely related cousin of Bharata. This would also illustrate the revival and 
persistence of the Ahgirasa brahmanic influence over Karandhama’s empire, which was only tempo- 
rarily eclipsed during (the engrafted Aila) Dusyanta by Kanva-Kasyapa (really Aila) and (Aila) 
Kausika influence at court (through Sakuntala). — It is to be noted that, while in the Paurava king- 
lists (with the Turvasa lists) the names are Marutta, Dusyanta, Bharata (or Varutha, Bharuta) sur- 
named Dama, Damana, or Sarva-Damana, and Bharadvaja Vitatha (or Vidathin), in the VaisalT 
king-lists the names are Marutta, Nrsyanta (Narisyanta), Dama (Damana), and ‘Rastra-vardhana’ 
(which seems more a title than a name). Evidently we have here the same kings ruling over the 
combined territories of the TurvaSas, Pauravas, and Vai^aleyas, (together with those of the Vidchas 
and the Vidarbhas, perhaps temporarily and only in the time of Marutta himself, for the names Maru 
and Marutta are found in the king-lists of these two regions also in the same period). Nrsyanta or 
Narisyanta is thus the same as Dusyanta, and Dama or Damana is the same as Bharata-*Damana% 
the son of Sakuntala. Dusyanta^s father’s name was Trtsu (often wrongly written in Puranic texts 
as Tamsu — a copyist’s error), and so it is fitting that the Bharatas, that is the Pauravas after Bharata, 
were also called Trtsava-Bharatah in ancient passages. — In the Mahabharata (I, 68, 2801) and Bhaga- 
vata Purana (IX, 23, X7-18), Dusyanta is stated to have afterwards recovered the Paurava kingdom, 
revived the Paurava dynasty, and was hence called its Vam 5 a-kara.’ Hence, his adoption must have 
taken place before he gained that position, that is while the Paurava kingdom of Matinara-Rccyu- 
Trtsu was in abeyance, owing to the Haihaya raids and military occupation of North India; and he 
could only have restored the Paurava prestige through the power of Marutta’s empire, which passed 
on to him. This also explains how most of the Paurava branch families became, as the Puranas say, 
from now ^brahma-ksatra* families, largely under the influence of the Angirasas of the Praci (inclusive 
of the Gotamas, Bharadvajas, etc.). According to the Mahabharata, Dusyanta not only ruled widely 
in North India, but also in the Daksinapatha, and the islands and coasts of the Indian Ocean; tliis 
latter expansion must have been helped by Dirghatamas and Angirasas, who, by all accounts, effee- 
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tively controlled the extensive regions of Bali’s kingdom extending from Magadha and Angato Suhma, 
Vanga, and Kalihga. (Dirghatamas consecrated Dusyanta’s son, Bharata, to the emperor’s throne, 
just as his uncle, Sarnvartta, did the same function of'Aindra’ Mahabhiseka for Marutta). The 
Puranas also say that branch Paurava-cum-Turvasa dynasties were started in Pandya, Cola, and Kerala 
of the South after Dusyanta descended from him; this corroborates the statement of the MahabhSrata. 

With this introduction, we can now take up the account of Nrsyanta and Dama(=r Dusyanta and 
Bharata-Dania), as given in the Markan^eya Purina. This supplements what is known of these 
two great kings from other better known sources. 

Nrsyanta’s son, ‘Dama’, was a very famous king. He was so called as he was a ‘tamer’ of his 
foes and the wicked, very strong, yet self-restrained, with a ‘muni’s’ temperament; — also because 
of his mother’s great forbearance and self-restraint while he was with her (at her a^rama), and because 
he himself grew there to be self-restrained in character. He was born of Indrasena, a ‘princess’ 
descended from Babhru-Kausika (evidently the same who was an adviser to King Nabhaga of Vai- 
^ali, and who was a son of the famous Visvamitra-Kau^ika the Great, — oncc'king of Kanyakubja, — 
so that this ‘princess’ was about ninth in descent from her great ancestor, being his ‘daughter’ not 
literally, but in the sense of being directly descended from him). He had to abide for nine years 
with his mother at her birth-place ‘before being born’ (that is before being regarded as lawfully born 
unto, taken into, and accepted by his father’s family). He was trained in the military sciences in the 
‘Danava’ a^rama of Vrsaparvan (in the Himalayan region, not far from Kailasa,' — known to Waha- 
bharata) and in the ‘Daitya’ a^rama of Dundubhi, called Tapovana (where his ancestor Yayati retired 
of old; Vis. Pur.). He learned the Vedas and Ahgas from Saktri-Va^istha’s a^rama (probably at 
Vadarika), and religious devotion from Rajarsi Arstisena’s^ a^rama (near Mount Gandhamadana 
in the Himalayan region). Thus ‘Dama’ received a mainly ‘Himalayan’ training, associated with 
‘Danava’s and ‘Daitya’s, with whose chief ruling and priestly families the Ailas or Pauravas before 
Dusyanta had many matrimonial and other relations.'-^ Dusyanta himself is sometimes referred to 
in tradition as a ‘Danava’; the appellations ‘Danava’, ‘Daitya’, and ‘Asura’ are given in tradition to a 
number of Paurava, Anava, and Yadava kings (all Ailas with Danava blood). Probably such ‘Daitya’ 
and ‘Danava’ training and tradition account for the ferocity which, according to the Markandeya 
narrative, characterised Damana (Bharata), and which is further borne out by general Puranic tradi- 
tions, regarding his slaughter of his own sons (as we shall see later on). 

It is clear from the above account, based on the Markandeya Purana, that it is Bharata-Dau§- 
yanti, the son of Sakuntala (daughter of a Kausika in ViSvamitta’s line), who is spoken of, along with 
his parents. So it seems ‘Sakuntala’ was his mother’s nick-name or ‘asrama’ name (given by her 
foster-father, as is well-known), — ^while her ‘regal name’ as empress of Dusyanta (or Nrsyanta) 
was Indrasena. 

To proceed with the Markandeya account : — 

The Da^arna King Caru-karman’s daughter, Sumana, chose ‘Dama’ at a ‘svayamvara.’ The 
Mahabharata also says that Bharata-Damana’s wife was the Da4arna princess Sumana: this confirms 
the conclusion stated above. Of the assembled princes at that ‘svayamvara,’ the Madra king’s power- 

^ Not the Arjtiscna of later times known to Mahabharata king-lists. 

* Thus Puru himself, an ancestor of Dusyanta, was daughter’s son of V^fa-parvan-Danava, in whose ‘a^tama’ (en- 
dowed college) Dusyanta was educated. 
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ful son, Mahanada, and the Vidarbha king Samkrandana^s son, the intelligent warrior-prince Vapu- 
smat of Kundina — the Vidarbha capital — in Daksinapatha (a country of military fame), were pre- 
viously enamoured of her. They conspired to attempt to release her from Dama, so that she might 
belong to him of the two, whom she then chose, — or, in case she chose none of them, — to him, by 
forcible capture, who kills Dama. They came up to Sumana as she w^as standing beside Dama 
(waiting to be formally married), and siezed her person, — whereupon the assemblage divided into 
two hostile camps, some remaining neutral. Dama addressed an appeal to all of them on the pro- 
priety of this act, but all kept silent; then the bride’s father. King Caru-karman (j^dharman), 
made his appeal for guidance as to the steps to be taken in law. Some kings gave the ruling that 
ksatriya marriage is based on love, or choice of the bride, and so Dama is Sumana’s rightful 
husband, and the others are acting licentiously; other kings held that, apart from the ‘gandharva’ 
and ^svayamvara’ forms, there is another ksatriya approved form, — namely the ‘raksasa’, based on 
force of arms, — ^w^hich has been preferred by Mahanada, Vapusrnat, and their adherents. The 
counter-argument put forward was that after self-choicc a girl becomes a wnfc, is no longer a virgin 
or maiden under her father, and hence the ‘raksasa’ form docs not apply, and if force is used, it 
would be criminal. Thereupon Dama (thus supported) declared he is fighting for his married wfife, 
and challenged all: after a strenuous fight, Mahanada was killed by Dama; and Vapusrnat also swooned, 
struck by him, and so Dama did not kill him. He thus recovered Sumana and married her formally 
at the Dasarna court, where he remained for some time, and then returned to his capital ( — ^Was the 
capital still at Vaisall, or had Dusyanta removed it to Pratisthana or Hastinapura ?) — ^with his hard- 
won wife and numerous rich presents and equipments, and reported himself (and her) to Nrsyanta 
and Indrasena, and there were great festivities in the capital. When Sumana’s first child w^as born, 
Nrsyanta and Indrasena retired together to an asrama for ‘vanaprastha*, anointing Dama as emperor. 

Some time afterw’ards, Satpkrandana’s evil-minded son, Vapusrnat of Daksinapatha, chanced 
in the course of a hunt (with an army and followers etc.), to come upon Nrsyanta and Indrasena in 
their aSrama retreat and, before proceeding further, wanted to verify their identity. As Nrsyanta 
was then under a vow of silence, Indrasena gave the questioner their names and addresses unsuspect- 
ingly, whereupon Vapusrnat (violating all asrama rules) pounced upon Nrsyanta in the very sight of 
the asrama inmates, beheaded the unresisting ex-monarch, yelling that he had done so in revenge of 
defeat by Dama and the carrying away of Sumana by him, wdiile the ^muni’s of the asrama cursed 
him, and Indrasena bewailed her lot. When Vapusrnat left for his capital, Indrasena despatched a 
^udra ‘tapasa\ Indradasa by name, to her son Dama, — quoting previous historical instances of sons 
avenging their father, and addressing a very fine dissertation on royal duties to her son (quoted 
in the Puranic account).^ She instanced King Viduratha,- who avenged his father’s death by 
punishing the Yavanas; the ‘Asura’ King Jambha^ w^bo avenged it on the Nagas; and the Vasistha 
Parasara who avenged his father Saktri on the Raksasas.** After this emissary left for the Court, 

^ Cf, an equally fine address of Sakuntala at Dusyanta's court, quoted in the Mahabharata. 

* Probably the father-in-law of Vatsa-Pri, an earlier Vaisalian king; see above. 

® May be the same as Kujrmbha, contemporary of this VidQratlia, who ruled harshly over the Nagas (who rejoiced 
at his overthrow); see above. 

^ No anachronism, since the much later Krsna-Dvaip5yana’s father, Para4ara, was a different person, — Sagara by 
name and Parasara by ‘gotra.’ 
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Indtasena embraced the body of Nrsyanta and became "sati^ in their aSrama. (A fitting sequel to the 
life-history of Sakuntala). 

On receipt of his mother's message, Dama's wrath was excited and he vowed a most terrible 
vengeance, namely that he would completely destroy Vapusmat and satisfy his father's spirit with 
the offering of Vapusmat's blood and flesh in the ^tarpana' and *brahmana-bhojana' to be performed 
at his father's funeral rites. He placed the whole matter before his ‘purohita' and ministers and consul- 
ted them; they fully supported Dama in his grim resolve, and accompanied him on his Deccan ex- 
pedition; they attacked and slew all the Wardens of the Marches of Vapusmat's realm, on their rapid 
march to the South. Ultimately, Vapusmat issued from his capital with a large army and tumultuous 
battles ensued. (A full description is given of this Southern Campaign). Finally Dama personally 
smote and felled Vapusmat, and standing on him was about to pierce his heart and drink his blood 
then and there, but refrained, remembering his vow. He now offered Vapusmat's heart’s bood to 
his father and also offered ‘pinda’ to him with his flesh, and fed brahmanas, Paulastyas, and ‘raksasas' 
as well, with that flesh. — A similar ferocity appears in the Bharata dynasty with Bhima-Pandava. 

Dama's successor, Rajya-or Rastra-vardhana, was a philosopher-king and his rule was an ideal 
and pacific one. (This was to be expected, as Dama-Bharata was succeeded by his Ahgirasa brahmana 
cousin, Vidathin-Bharadvaja, whom he adopted). His queen was Manini, daughter of Vidviratha^, 
the king of Daksinapatha, (evidently the successor of Vapusmat of the episode narrated above, — 
who had no other way but to make peace with Dama-Bharata by submission and a subsequent matri- 
monial alliance). A tender story is given about Rajya-vardhana's first grey hairs and Manini's grief 
at that discovery. The pair resolved to renounce the world, but the ^subordinate rulers' of the 
empire and the ‘citizens of its many cities' wished to prevent this by all means in their power. They 
repaired to the Guru-Visala forest in the hills of Kamarupa (which region was within Bharata's 
empire), and began to propitiate the sun-god at his temple there, and obtained a boon of very long 
life and rule of the beloved Rajya-vardhana, but in the confusion forgot to ask for the same long 
life and happiness for the Queen and the subjects and court. This made Rajya-vardhana extremely 
worried, and he and Manini both now went to Kamarupa and together worshipped in the same shrine 
of the sun-god, obtaining the boon of equal longevity and good and happy life for all concerned. 
The praise of this beloved and noble king was sung by Pramati-Bhargava.® 

After Vidathin-Rajya-vardhana, the Vai^ali region drops connexion with the Turva^a-Paurava 
grafted dynasty, and passes under control of the house of Trnavindu, a local prince who rose to 
eminence. A royal marriage between his daughter's son, Vi^ravas, and Vara-varnim, daughter 
(or sister) of Bharadvaja (nephew of Sanivartta and grandfather of Vidathin, adoptive successor of 
Bharata), served to increase the influence of the new dynasty. Trnavindu's son was King ‘Visala', and 
it is said he built (or rebuilt) Vaisali, or built a second or a new city of VaiSali. As already noted, 
his adopted daughter (or sister)^, the ‘Vai^alinj' Bhamini, was mother of Marutta, the immediate 
predecessor of Nrsyanta (Dusyanta) and ‘Dama'-Bharata. The line of Trnavindu possessed this 

^ This is another Viduratha, of Kundina in Vidarbha or Bcrar, not of the Nirvindhya region in Malava. 

* A later Pramati than the one contemporary with Sudeva of K^^i. 

* Or perhaps his sister’s daughter by the ‘gandharva’ or Court Musician Tunaya (see before). The term ‘Bhamini, 
is used for ‘Deva-dasT’ of temples in medieval Sanskrit inscriptions of Bihar; so ‘Bhamini* here too can be taken as de- 
scribing her ‘apsaras’ status, and not as her proper name 
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VaiSali till the time of Rama-Da^arathi, when Pramati was its king. 

A number of interesting facts come to light from epic traditions regarding Vai^ali under this 
line. These may be summarised as follows: 

Rajar^i Trnavindu, according to the Ramayana, had a daughter named Ilavila (I^avi^a), who 
became the mother of Vi^ravas by a Paulastya rsi. Vi^ravas married Vara-varnim, the daughter 
of the rsi, Bharadvaja-Angirasa; their son, Vai^ravana-Kuvera, became known as the Lord of Riches, 
‘by virtue of his own efforts’ (that is, in the direction of trade and commerce apparently). Under 
instructions of his father Vi^ravas, (apparently the same as ‘Visala’)^ he then took possession of the 
city of Laiika, built in ancient times by the architect ‘Vi^vakarma’ for the Raksasas,-‘who were the 
Keepers and Wardens of the High Seas in the most ancient ages’. In Vi^ravas’s time, this Lanka 
had been abandoned by the Raksasas, who had fled further south and east (into the islands) after 
their defeat by ‘Visnu,’ (probably by ‘Parasu’-Rama, whose southern exploits and settlements, — 
that is of Yadavas and Bhrgus, — are well known toPuranic tradition, and who came to be regarded 
as an ‘avatara’ of Visnu). “These Raksasas were an earlier section of the Raksasas, and not ‘Paulastya’ 
Raksasas of the time and group of Visravas”. 

A brief history of these ‘earlier Raksasas’ is then given : 

Hcti and Praheti were their first noted kings. The succession was as follows: Hcti —>Vidyutkesa4- 
Salahka-tankata‘^->Sukesa (a Saiva devotee) 4-‘gandharvi’ Devavati->Malyavan, Sumall, and Mall: 
these three owned the city of Lanka on Trikuta hill on the southern shore of the Ocean.® They at- 
tacked ‘Visnu,’ — apparently in the mainland of the Indian Peninsula, — but were pushed back to Lanka, 
while ‘Mall’ was slain (that is. South India was conquered by ‘Visnu’). Later they had to abandon 
l.anka as yell, and Malyavan and Sumall retired further down to ‘Patala’, — though these ‘earlier 
Raksasas’ were more powerful than their successors led by ‘Ravana’. (It is clear that the three names 
Mall, Sumall, and Malyavan stand for closely related ethnic groups, inhabiting South India, — Malabar, 
Malayali-land, Malai-hills, — ^‘Somali’-land, ‘Sumer’, across the Arabian Sea in East Africa and Mesopo- 
tamia, — and ‘Malayan’ Peninsula and Archipelago; it is also clear that the Pulastyas of the Vaisall 
region — and other cognate ‘brahmana’ groups of North India — ^were cognate to them, and a fusion 
of the two led to a revival of these ‘earlier Raksasas’ in India’,-^ though it also led to a long 
struggle between the two elements, ending with the overthrow of the ‘revived or New Raksasas’ in 
the time of Da^arathi-Rama). 

After this ‘Sumall-Malyavan’ exodus, ‘Vai^ravana’-Kuvera settled in the abandoned Laiika 
and made it an appanage of VaiSall. ‘Sumall’ visited the lost capital and saw ‘Vai^ravana’-Kuvera’s 
‘puspaka-vimana’ (literally, ‘puspaka’”‘a conveyance ot ship for luxury travel’, and ‘vimana’=‘boat 
or ship of large size’, — according to Lexicons; — cf. ‘nau-vimana’ in Ragh, XVI, 68), and his direct and 
constant touch (with the help of these ships) with Visravas in VaiSall. ‘Sumall, planned to recover 
the lost position, (that is, of the Sumerians in Ceylon and South India); he rightly judged that Vikavas 
(probably a title, meaning ‘of great fame and repute’) of Vaisall was the source of all that power, 

^ Marutta was thus a nephew of ‘Vaisravana’-Kuvera, and this partly accounts for Marutta’s great wealth and fight 
with the Raksasas under a ‘'^vana’. 

* Literally, “the image of a courtesan, or a statue”. 

* Said to have been near Trincomalee in Ceylon, but to have been engulfed into the Sea subsequently by natural 
action. Cf. DvSrakl. 
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gloty, and riches, and so he deputed his youthful and charming daughter, Kaikas! ot Nika?a^ to 
go to Vaisall and woo and win the great Vi^ravas (‘the grand old monarch’ of Vai^ali). This she did 
successfully, and bore him three sons, — ‘Ravana,’ Kumbhakarna, and Vibhisana,- and a daughter, 
Surpanakhii'^. Kaikasi constantly urged her sons to equal ‘Vai^ravana’-Kuvera, who often came to 
Vaisall to see Visravas,— and ‘Ravana’ vowed to satisfy his mother’s ambition. He repaired to 
Gokarna (a celebrated, ancient Saiva pilgrimage centre on the Malabar Coast, — ^the modem town of 
Gcndia in North Kanara, Karwar district,— where the temple of Mahadeva-Mahabalesvara is said to 
have been established by ‘Ravana’, — 3 3 miles south of Goa) and made strenuous efforts from there, — 
as a spring-board evidently, with the ‘Sumer’-lands in the rear. Apprehending disastrous wars, 
‘Vaisravana’-Kuvera, by Visravas’s advice, gave up I.anka to his young step-brothets and retired 
to Vaisall and the North. But the ambition of ‘Ravana’ was only whetted by this peaceful surrender. 
He attacked and defeated Kuvera, and captured his ‘puspaka’ fleet, which he used for his own 
purposes now, — ^until it was restored to ‘Vaisravana’ that is to Vaisravana’s dynasty in Vaisall, by 
Rama-Dasarathi who conquered ‘Ravana.’ (Pramati of Vaisali, whom Rama met in early youth, 
must have lived long enough to rejoice at this restoration of the lost fleet. After Pramati, Vaisali 
seems to have merged into the Kosalan or Videhan kingdom). 

As is well-known, ‘Ravana’ is not a name but a title, and other South Indian or Raksasa princes 
bore this title, — which is the Tamil Ireivan or Iraivan— god, lord, sovereign. So also the names 
Dasagriva, Surpanakha, and Kumbhakarna are queer Sanskritizations of original Dravidian names and 
appellations. This has led to mixing up of the historical details about several distinct South Indian 
‘raksasa’ chieftains in the hands of North Indian chroniclers. Thus amongst the pre-Paulastya, 
that is pre-Vai^alian Raksasas, some other Iraivans are to be credited with the following exploits: 
(i) One such Iraivan fought the great Iksvaku emperor, Mandhatr, of the Narmada region (Daksina- 
Kosala), but was badly defeated. (2) One of his successors, however, another Iraivan, avenged it 
by defeating Anaranya (literally, ‘non-fighting’, peaceful — ^probably a title, not a name), the third king 
after Mandhatr in the same Narmada region, and destroying his kingdom. (3) Another such Iraivan, 
of the Jana-sthana — ^West Deccan — region, about a century later, attacked Arjuna-Kartavitya, the 
Haihaya-Yadava emperor, also in the same Narmada valley, but Arjuna defeated him, imprisoned 
him at his capital Mahismati, but released him on the intercession of the Paulastya brahmanas, who 
were cognate to the Raksasas. (4) Yet another Iraivan sought to interrupt Marutta’s ‘Aindra-Maha- 
bhiseka’ coronation sacrifice in Vaisali (apparently in vain). This same Iraivan may have subdued 
the Naga capital os Bhogavatl, for the Nagas of Middle and Lower Gangetic regions were under the 
protection of Marutta, — as narrated before. (5) The fifth Iraivan appears to be the ‘Ravana’ of 
‘Vaisravana’-Kuvera’s time — a ‘Paulastya’ -Raksasa prince of VaiSalian origin — who recovered the 
lost Lanka and appropriated the maritime fleet of VaiSall. It is just possible that the fifth and the 
fourth Iraivans are one and the same. (6) The sixth Iraivan was the ‘Ravana’ of Rama’s times, also 
a contemporary of the last ‘Vaisravana’ or ‘Kauveraka’, namely Pramati of VaiSali, and of Siradhv- 
aja of Mitlula’s brother, Kusadhvaja, (later of Samkasya). This Iraivan married Mandodatl, 
daughter of ‘Asura-Maya’, (probably a princess of ‘Asur’, the kingdom adjacent to the land of ‘Sumer’), 

^ ‘NikasJ’ is a variant of ‘Njkfa’-- literally, ‘inviting kissing’, or charnung, 

* Here, as wc shall see presently, several ‘Ravana’s are confused and amalgamated, and the generation contem- 
porary with Rama and ‘Vaisravana’ - Pramati is brought up by about 8 steps, wrongly. 
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and theit son was Meghanada-Indfajit. In Mithila in the lower Himalayan regions, this ‘Ravana^ 
met Vedavati, the accomplished daughter of Prince Kusadhvaja, and ravished her. She vowed 
vengeance, and it is said she was ‘reborn’ as Sita, in the same family, — ^w’^hich might either mean that 
Vedavati’s illegitimate, abandoned child was found and adopted by her generous uncle, or that A^eda- 
vati’s younger cousin-sister (by adoption), the foundling Sjta, was in subsequent times regarded as 
having avenged Vedavati. Of these alternatives, the first alternative appears historically true, since 
there is still a large body of old tradition according to which Sita was really a daughter of ‘Ravana’ 
(whence the special heinousness of his crime). It was probably this ‘Havana’, who, after ravaging 
Mithila through Vaisali, reached the upper Himalayas near Kailasa but had to beat a disgraceful retreat 
from that region (being spared only because he professed to be a devout Saiva).^ It was also he who, 
after defeat by Vali of Kiskindha (Mysore, Carnatic, and South Kaliiiga), entered into an alliance with 
the ‘Vanara’ King, whose terms were: common enjoyment of raw materials and supplies, of resources 
of the towns, and of courtesans, [It is to be noted that ‘Vanara’ is also a Sanskritization of ‘Vanav- 
ar-amban’ and ‘Vana-varamban’, two Dravidian titles used in early ‘historicar times by Kerala empe- 
rors, meaning ‘Beloved of the gods’ and ‘Sea-farer’ or ‘VC arden of the Seas’ respectively. Clearly 
the ‘Vanara’s of Kiskindha and the East C^oast (described as ‘sons of the gods’) were a maritime nation, 
with whose naval resources and sea-faring activities Rama discovered the whereabouts of the abducted 
Sita and could rescue her from the rival maritime power of the Iraivans], This sixth ‘Ravana’ had 
also to surrender the Vaisali fleet to its rightful owners, and his empire was taken possession of by the 
‘last’ Kosalan emperor of the Vedic-Epic Age, Rama-DaiSarathi, It was passed on, curtailed, as a 
fief to his tributary, the seventh Iraivan, Vibhlsana, who married Mandodari, the widowed queen 
of the sixth lyaivan (just as the ‘Vanavar’ Sugriva did.) 

A few other details about the Vai^ravanas or Ailavilas of Vaisali are available from some other 
Epic-Puranic sources: 

The route to the cities of Vaisali and Mithila from the a^rama of ‘ViSvamitra’ (‘Caritra-vana’ at 
Buxar; Ramayana Balakan^a, 26) is thus given in the Ramayana: — From that asrama, the party proceed- 
ed to the Sona river (with many ‘diaras’ and sand banks), after a journey of about twelve hours, from 
morning to sunset, and came to the country of Magadha. From the Sona banks the city of Giriv- 
raja, with its five peaks, could be discerned (so this Sona must have followed the bed of the present 
Punpun or other channels in the Barabar Hills region). The source of the SumagadhI hill-stream 
(the Sarasvatl, Ban-ganga or Pancana) could also be seen like a garland between fhe peaks. (So they . 
must have seen these from some part of the ‘Upper’ Punpun; a twelve hours’ horse-post or chariot 
conveyance could bring the party to a distance of 100 to 120 miles from Buxar). The party did not 
cross the Sona but went along its west bank northwards to where it joined the Gahga; this journey 
wafs one of six hours, from morning till mid-day, that is within 50 or 60 miles. They crossed the 
Ganga by big barges from the sandy south bank to the north bank and saw Vaisali city from the 
landing, — a fair, heavenly, royal capital of the ‘Vai^aleyah raj^ah’. Going north from Vaisali, they : 
came to Ahalyastama (modern Ahiari, 24 miles south-west of Janakpur) and could see Mithila City ^ 
(Janakpur - Jaynagar?) from there. . . 

^ To this same ‘Rava^* is to be ascribed the abduction and ravishment o£ Rambha, consort of prince Nala-'Kuvera', 
[apparently son of the contemporary *Vai^ravana-Kuvcra^, King of Vaisali, i.c., Pramati, contemp. of Da^aratha. 
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The Putanas (in general) give certain variant and additional information regarding Trnavindu’s 

line: 

Trnavindu flourished at the third ‘mouth’ of the Treta age, — ^that is, at the last of the three 
different ‘commencements’ of that ep6ch as computed by different chronologists. His daughter 11a- 
vila’s son, ‘Paulastya’ Visravas-Ailavila, had four wives, Deva-varnini of Vfhaspati-Angirasa’s family, 
Puspotkata and Raka — daughters of Malyavant, and KaikasI — daughter of Malin. The first’s son 
was ‘Vaisravana’-Kuvera, whose four sons and a daughter were Nala-‘Kuvera’ (Kauvera), ‘Ravana’, 
Kurabhakarna, Vibhisana, and Surpanakha; the second’s sons were Khara and others; and the fourth 
Kaikasi’s sons, Da§a-grTva and others. It is obvious that in these shortened genealogies, the several 
‘Ravana’s are amalgamated. Except ‘Vaisravana’-Kuvera’s descendants, all of them were Rak?asas. 
The Agastyas became affiliated to these Paulastyas, and the Vaisvamitras and Kausikas too: all these 
three groups came to be known as ‘Paulastya’ Raksasas, while the Kauverakas were known as Yaksas, 
though they ruled oyer the other two groups of Raksasas (also known as cruel ‘brahma-raksasas’)^ 
as well, namely Agastyas and Kauiikas. These groups occupied a long belt of country, extending 
from Kailasa through East sub-Himalayas, North Bihar, South-west Biliar and Rewa, to Deccan, 
and thence to South India and Ceylon; — tlic ‘Kauveraka’s comparatively associated more with the 
North, and their cousins more with the South. The Pulahas and Kratus were also counted as belong- 
ing to this general ‘Paulastya’ group. (Vide Pargiter: AIHT, for details.) 

The Mahabharata, in counting the sixteen great kings and in tracing the ‘descent of the Sword 
of Justice’, calls Dillpa (the Second, ‘Khatvahga’, father or grandfather of Raghu) the son or de- 
scendant of Ilavila (‘Ailavila’): ‘descendant’ is better, for Dilapa’s grandfather, Vrddha-^arman (a 
‘brahmaiiic’ name), is also called ‘Ailavila’ in the dynastic lists; he may have been a brother of Visravas- 
Ailavila. That is to say, the line of Rama was derived from Ilavila (on the mother’s side), equally 
with the contemporary lines of Pramati of Vai^ali and the Iraivans of Lanka, Rama being eighth in 
descent from this famous princess. This explains the close connexion between the Vaisravanas 
(Kauverakas and Raksasas) and Vaisalikas (Iksvakus)and the Iksvakus of Ko^ala in this age, and the 
absorption of all their domains within Rama’s ultimately. 

Pramati is given as tenth in succession from Ilavila but it should probably be seventh or eighth, 
for in this interval are placed Hema-Candra (and Su-candra) and DhumraiSva, who are by synchronisms 
made contemporary of Avik§ita and of Nabhaga and Sudeva (of KaSI) respectively (as detailed above). 
So also Dhumra^va’s libertine son, Nara or Nala, is placed much higher up in the lists (evidently by 
mistake of copyists). It seems therefore that the synchronism of Pramati and Rama, of Aviksita 
and Hemacandra, of Nabhaga and Dhumra^va and Nala, are all correct; and that Trnavindu’s daughter, 
Ilavila, is to be counted as an ancestress of Rama, as also of the Vai^aleyas and Vaisravanas (as well 
as, collaterally, of the famous trio,— Marutta-Dusyanta-Bharata). 

The landing place on the north bank of the Gangs, whence Rama had a glimpse of the towers 
of VaiSall, seems to have been the site of Hajlpur (and the ferry seems to have started from Digha— 
‘Dirghara^iya ASrama’ or from proto-‘Patali’, — ^mod. Fatva). This halting place of RSma is said to 
be marked by the present Rama temple to the west of Hajipur town; he is also said to have visited, 

^ Cf. the similar class of ‘brahma-k$atra*s; ‘K$atta* and ‘Rak^a’ ate equivalent designations; ‘Takia’ and other 
cognate tcrm8(fr.v' yah & yak$) have the same implication of “strength to protect, and thus to be honoured.’* 
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for three nights, the Gajendra-moksa-tlrtha^ in ViSala-ksetra, the site being now marked by the 
Sonepur Temple. 

The Mahabharata has some interesting sidelights to throw on Vai^al’: 

Kr§na-Vasudeva’s father’s sister’s son, Si^upala, King of Cedi (Rewa, Chattisgarh, and C.P.), 
abducted the Vai^all princess Bhadra, who was one of the wives of Vasudeva (Krsna’s father), while 
she was on her way from Vaisali to Dvaraka, (Mahabharata: 2, 43, 1370). Krsna’s cousin, Arjuna, 
son of another sister of his father, was assisted in the Bharata War by ‘Vaisalcyah* Bhoginah’, said to 
be ‘Naga’ chieftains of Naga clans (Mahabharata: 8, 87X', 4416); but ‘bhoginah’ might also be 
equivalent of ‘rajanah.’ (Probably the ‘N%a’ princes were called ‘Bhogins’ or ‘Bhojas’ for wearing 
the Naga emblem — ^the cobra-hood mark, ‘bhoga’ — on their crowns, like Egyptian sovereigns). 
Here too the ‘bhoginah’ or ‘rajanah’ of Vaisali are referred to (in the plural).*^ 

The geography of the Mahabharata knows of a Vaisalt river, which was a branch or affluent 
of the Gandaki near Vaiiall, (Mahabharata: 13, 23, 1730; cf. also Mahabharata: i, 35, 1357 and 3, 
103 Y, 3630). This river is said to be a sacred one, in ‘Gaya’ country [inPur^ic geography, ‘Gaya’ 
and ‘Utkala’ stand for Bihar (N. and S.) and Chota-Nagpur, with Garjat and Surguja States], counted 
as a ‘second Sarasvati, one of the ‘sapta-Sarasvata’ group of sacred rivers, a ‘tirtha’ for ‘pitr’-worship 
(as on the Phalgu at Gaya), and as having a shrine of Karavira, the Naga, at Karavira-pura on its banks. 
It is tempting to identify these place-names with Kolhua village, adjacent to Saraiya, on the east 
bank of Baya river (wrong for ‘Gaya’), adjacent to Bakhra (Basarh-Vaisali), — all within the ruins 
of VaiSall, — ^Kolhua containing the A^okan pillar of Vai^ali. 

Possibly Singhia, — the river port and factory of Dutch and British East India Company fame, — (jn 
the Gandaki, 12 miles north of Hajipur (Vaisali ruins being 18 miles from it), stands for ‘Simhika’ 
or the port of the Sirnhas, that is of the Licchavis (a synonym in history); and it seems the term 
‘Simhika’, with its variant ‘Hirasika’, came to be used of ‘pirate ships’ in ancient India®, 
because of the sway that Licchavi or Siriiha or Vaisalian (or Vai^ravana) mercantile and armed fleet 
held over the Lower Ganges and the Bay of Bengal right up to Ceylon and other islands, 
in the Epic period.* It is to be noted that Patali fort was founded in the sixth century B. C. 
by the Sisu-Nagas, to check these depredations of Vaisalian ships. One such ‘Simhika’, 
evidently of the Vaisalian fleet captured and utilized by the Iraivan, is said, in the Ramayana, to 
have intercepted ‘Hanumant’ on the high seas, while he was crossing over to Lanka (probably on 
board a ‘Vanara’, that is ‘Vanavar’ ship). 

From the ethnological standpoint, it is interesting to note that Buddhistic literature knew of 
‘Vanara’ people in Vaisalt. Hieun-Tsang saw a statue of a ‘Vanara’ chief at the ASokan Pillar in Vai- 
^ali beside the ‘Rama’-Kunda tank, — ^representing evidently the adherence of the ‘Vanara’ people to 
the Buddha. The statue may have been of ‘Hanumant.’ It is to be noted that ‘Hanumant’ of later 
legends is an amalgam of two elements: (i) Bhanu-mant, son and successor of Siradhvaja, at Mithila, 
brother of SIta and brother-in-law of Rama and therefore his prime assister in the rescue of Sita, and 

^ Prob. the old name of Hajipur was ‘Hasti-pura’ (with ref. to the ‘Hasti’ legend): in medieval Tibetan texts the name 
is ‘Ha//i-puta’. 

* Probabl)r the same title ‘Bhoja’ used by Yidavas had the same origin. It is well known that the ’^'Sdavas of the 
south-west ruled over the Nigas and were, after Kr^na, overthrown by them. 

* Cf. Kauplya’s Arthai&tra. 

* QEi, Rligabethan & Spanish ‘bucaneers’. or ‘flying’ Dutchmen (like ‘pu$paka vimana s of VailSlI). 
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(2) ‘An-manti’, a Dravidian deity, the name meaning the Male Monkey=the Rg-Vedic Vrsa-Kapi, 
an aspect of Indra, that is incorporated into the North Indian Indra worship even in early Rg-Vedic 
times. As such, Vrsa-Kapi=An-manti (Sanskritized into ‘Hanumant’) was a war-like divinity, 
the great helper of warriors in their efforts. The ‘Vanavars’ (Sanskritized into ‘Vanara’s) of south- 
east India, worshipping the great An-manti, secured Sita’s release, as also did her own brother, Bhanu- 
mant: a mixing up of the two was easy, especially because, from the evidence of the Ramayana, the 
‘Vanara’s and the Kosalas or Iksvakus were very much allied kindred people, and the ‘Male Monkey’ 
worship must have prevailed in north-cast India as well, otherwise the Vrsa-Kapi cult would not 
have been referred to in the Rk-Sarnhita. The Vai^alians, as sea-farers, could also be classed as ‘Vanar 
vars’ or ‘rulers of tlie waves.’ 

According to the Ramayana, ‘Rksa’s were a class of ‘Vanara’s who were strong adherents of 
R'ima. These ‘Rksas’ are clearly the ‘Ricchas’ or ‘Licchai’ of the subsequent Buddhistic age. The 
^ksa chief, Jambavant,^ — correctly ‘Jambha-vant’ or ‘Jambha’^ — is clearly a title of the Kauveraka- 
Vai^alian princes, for ‘Kuvcra’=Jambha, as is well known. Buddhistic historical tradition asserts" 
that the Licchai (Rksas) were lk?vakus, and this is also borne out by Epic-Puranic tradition regarding 
Vanaras, Raksasas, and Vaisalians (as seen above). It seems possible that il^sa or Raksa are really 
the same ethnic names, having the meaning of leonine power and majesty and protective ability. I’he 
Rksas (along with Golahgulas — cf. the Himalayan tribal name of ‘Gorarig’ in Nepal) are said, in Epic- 
Puranic tradition, to have often protected the Kosalan or other Iksvaku families from the invasions 
of the Haihayas and others, and thus saved their kingdoms. They are also referred as holding sway 
over Magadha and Girivraja from time to time.'-* 

There is a large body of ‘Chero’ tradition connected with old sites in the Vai^ali region. The 
Chcras were a ‘Dravidian’ people, whose modern counterpart arc tlie Keralas (also called Cheras) 
of Malabar, amongst whom kings were called ‘Vanavara’s (Vanaras). In the ninth century B.C., 
in the time of Aitareya Brahmana, the Magadhas were neighbours of the Vangas and the Chcras; 
these Cheras would be the VaiSaliChera(o)s and the well known ChotanagpurCheta(o)s as well, rather 
than Malabaris or Malayalis. This confirms the traditional connexion of Vai^ali with the ‘Mali’s 
and their cognates, as detailed above. The Ramayana says that the languages of the Vanaras, Rak- 
sasas, and Kosalans were very similar and mutually intelligible. It seems, therefore, that the original 
language of the Vai^ali region was akin to the Chera or Malayali language (of ancient times), before 
the adoption of Indo-Aryan dialects. The Cheras of Vai^ali are said to have ruled, in the middle 
ages, over a ‘Dosad’* population, and the Dosads also occasionally rose to political power and 
founded ruling families in these regions,— as did also the ‘barbers’: as examples may be cited the local 
traditions Jauri-dih or Bithauli 12 miles from Hajipur,, Katra 18 miles from Muzaffarpur, or 
Parsauniin Skamarhi sub-division, and Suhel-garh on the Bagmati, 18 miles from Muzaffarpur. 

Even at the present day, the population of the Vai^ali region is mainly ‘Vaiiya’, and the region 
can be said to have been a ‘Vi^’ region, so that the name of the city and the king or dynasty — Vi§ala 

^ In the later Mahabharata period as well, Rk$a chiefs were called *Jamba-vant’, and theic princesses called 'Jimba- 
vati.* 

^ Something like the Janissaries of the Turks, or the Gurkha (Licchavi) guards of the Guptas (or even of tnodem 
Indian landlords). 

* »:‘Dasadl*, ‘Oisidya’, or ‘DasHtya’, i.e., derived from or belonging to the ‘Dasa’ or ‘Dasyu* ethnic gio^ ? 
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or Vaiiali or Vi^ala — is justified. Thus ‘ahirs’ (‘abhiras’) form one-eighth of the population and are 
closely followed by Koeris and Kurmis;^ the Babhans, an agricultural community, come closest to the 
‘ahirs’ in numbers; the ‘Dosads,’ over whom the ‘Cheras’ ruled, are third in order of population; the 
‘Rajputs’ come next, and probably represent the earlier ‘Chera (o)’ ruling classes. ‘Brahmanas’ proper, 
of the classical and medieval types, come after all of them. 

Regarding the ‘Babhans’ of the Vaisali region, the most ancient of the three legends, and histori- 
cally the most probable, is the one referred to the times of the Bharata War. At Jarasandha’s Raja- 
suya sacrifices, that fascist king is alleged to have created, by a royal fiat, a new class of ‘brahmana’ 
priesdiood and a new privileged order, to take the place of the earlier ‘brahmanas’ who dissented 
from him and left his Court and realm. The descendants of these new (Magadhan) brahmanas were 
the ‘Babhanas’ (a Magadhi Prakrta from of ‘brahmana’). It is sometimes thought that the ‘Babhans’ 
are referred to in A^okan inscriptions; but it is better to see in Anoka’s ‘bambhana’= brahmana 
a corroboration of the tradition that the new brahmanas of Magadha represent ‘Babhans’ 
accurately. . 

The ancient folk rituals of marriage of Tanks and Wells, and of Mango-trees with Banyan trees, 
as they ate still performed in the Vaisali region, seem to be reminiscent of Vedic and pre-Vedic legends. 
In the former, the Asura Susna is killed by a piercing weapon, as he drinks up all waters and tries to 
escape. In the latter, the marriage ceremony is about the same in details as in the legend of the founda- 
tion of Patali-grama in an early prc-Buddhistic Age (viz., the playful identification of the ruling pre- 
Aryan princess with a Mango-tree and her marriage with a tree as such). 

To conclude the sketch of the political history of Vaisali: After Pramati, it formed part of Ko- 
Sala for some time. But with the decline of Kosalan power (due to partition of Rama’s empire 
into eight parts among the children of the four brothers), it may have passed into the possession 
of the dynasty of Mithila, where Rama’s brother-in-law Bhanumant ruled. In the times of the Bha- 
rata War, as we have already seen, the VaiSali princes had separate political and matrimonial dynastic 
relations with the Yadavas and the Pandavas; but, after the Bharata War, the continued eclipse of Ay o- 
dhya and the revival of Mithila (after Krtaksana, who was contemporary with that war), under 
the ‘Janaka’ Ugra-Sena and at least three other ‘Janaka’s after him (Janadeva, Dharmadhvaja, and 
Ayasthuna), — ^which renaissance lasted for about twelve generations after the Great War, that is for 
about 250 years, c. 950 to 700 B.C., — cleaves no doubt tlrat the Vaisali region became pijrt of this 
Videha kingdom. — ^It was in the time and mostly in the court of these Later ‘Janaka’s that the famous 
sages of the Brahmanas, Aranyakas, andUpani^ads flourished,— about sixty in number from the gene- 
ration of Auddalaki-Svetaketu (contemporary with Ugra-Sena ‘Janaka’) to that of Satyakama-Jabala 
(contemporary with Ayasthuna ‘Janaka’). To this group belong Yajnavalkya-Vajasaneya, founder 
of the Vajasaneya Vedic School, and his pupil ‘Asuri’s pupil, the Vasistha-Pancasikha, (son of the 
lady Kapila, and hence shortly called ‘Kapila’), the founder of the Sahkhya system and a ‘bhiksu’ 
of the Buddhist Order (of the “Former Buddhas”); this PancaSikha converted the ‘Janaka’s Janadeva 
and Dharmadhvaja, to the Sahkhya system of ‘Moksa’ (Nirvana). Therefore, “proto-Buddhism,” 
side by side with Vedantism (Upani§adism), had already taken root in the Videha-Vai^ali region 

* Possibly these represent peoples origin^y cognate to the semi-aboriginal tribes of Chattisgarh (South Ko^ala) 
now called ‘kawar’ & ‘Kutmi’ dr ‘Karma’; they prob. are ref. to in the epic-puriiiic tracln. as ‘Kauverakas’' (of Vaisali) 
and ‘Kirmiras’ (a class of ‘Raksa’s) in the N.E.India. 

% 
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between the jiinth and the scventli centurj’' B.Cd 

The later ‘Janaka’s, in their spiritual enthusiasm, often relinquished dynastic monarchical power, 
and the last of them probably voluntarily ‘disestablished’ the monarchy of Mithila. The w'hole 
region, from the Middle Himalayas to Gai'iga, seems then to have broken up into a number of aristo- 
cratic republics, mostly belonging to some Iksvaku family or other, amongst whom of course were 
the Licchavis or Simhas of Vaisall-, cognate to the Sakyas, Koliyas, Moriyas, and Mallas, — all 
Iksvakus. This change to non-monarchical government occurred between 750 and 650 B,C. In 
Gautama Buddha’s time (born 623 B.C.) Vaisall w^as already a well-established republic, the federal 
capital of a Republican Confederacy, including the whole of North Bihar,® 

Here we close our narrative f)f the hitherto overlooked historical traditions regarding the Vai- 
fiali region for the pre-Buddhistic ages. The traditions of the Buddhist and Jaina period, from 
about 700 B.C. onwards, are fairly well known, 

* Cf. the details ab()ut“pn)n>'Bucklhist’’ memorial architecture in Vaj. Sam. and other Yaj. Vcd. Sanihitas and 
Brahmanas. 

The same as Rksas or Raksas, b;’ becoming M’ and ‘ks’ 'cclY in Prakrt. I t should be noted that Raksa has the same 
import as .Ksatra, and Kksa as Siiyiha: the Mauryan ‘i.i(.>n OapitaP really is a Rksa or l.-icchavi or Sirpha emblem. Cf. 
Dilipa, ancestor of Rama, sees a vision of divinity in the form of a lion (Raghuvanisa). All ‘Iksvakus', earlier or later, 
including Sakyas, bicchavis and Mauryas, used this emblem, as also the Horse. 

From the various traditions collated above, it is clear how the Buddhist legends grew about early success of Bud- 
dhism amongst the Nagas, Yaksas, and Vfinaras, all peoples of VaisfiH and neighbouring regions. 
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The history of the city of Vaisali, ihc capital of the Lichchhavis, goes back to hoary antiquity. 
According to Puranas, northern liihar was the seat of a dynasty founded by Nabhaga, a son of Manu. 
Where exactly was the seat of this dynasty, is not known. 'Fhe city of Vaisal i was founded when this 
dynasty had ruled for about 20 generations. Trinabindu, who was the 20th descendant of Nabhaga, 
had a son named Visala from an apstm’s named Alambusha (Vishnu P. When this prince 

ascended the throne, he is stated to have founded the city of Vaisali. The V^dyupumna goes on to ob- 
serve that owing to the traditions inherited from king Trinabindu, all the kings of Vaisali were des- 
tined to become long-lived, magnanimous, brave and religious (86-22). 

It is interesting to note thar a number of localities, cities and peoples, who arc later known to have 
developed a republican form ofgo\x“rnment, arc stated to ha\’c had a tnonarchical form of government 
in the Puranas. Such, for instance, is the case with the Madras, the Kurus, the Sibis and the Videhas. 
Here Puranas do not seem to be committing an anachronism; for Megasthenes also records the tradi- 
tion to this effect when he states: - 

‘At last after many generations had come and gone, the sovereignty, it is stated was dissolved, 
and a denxicratic government was set up in the cities’ (Arrian. Chap. X). 

The change referred to by Megasthenes seems to have been a historical e\’cnt. How it used to 
happen can also be inferred. In the Vedic age the states were small ones and had different types of 
constitution. In one type we arc told that the administration was carried on in an v\sscmbly of rajems 
(kings)i; the Siitapatha Brdhman.'i tells us that in such assemblies, he used to become a king whose king- 
ship was assented to by others.^ The Assembly of ‘kings’ was the assembly of aristocratic leaders, 
and among them he became king or the head of the state, who was clcv^ated to that position by the 
consent of the other members. When the headship of a person thus elected tended to become here- 
ditary, kingship was the result; when this development was not permitted, the republic was the con- 
sequence. Changes from one form of the government to the other must have been not infrequent. 

According to the Pauranic traditions, the monarchical form of government continued to pre- 
vail at VaiSall for about 15 generations after the time of king Visala. Puranas continue the d)'nastic 
lists of other houses down to the beginning of the Bharata war, but have nothing to say about the 
successors of Pramati, who was the last king of Vaisali, and who flourished about 30 generations 
before the Bharata war. This silence must be due to the establishment of a republican form of 

1 w*r<r rrm: 1 

(R. K, X. 9-7.) 

® ^ TT3n ^ »r iTf# ?r 1 

Satapatha Brdhmana (IX, 5-2-5) 
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government at the city. The date of the Bharata war seems to be c. 1400 B.C.; the establishment of 
the Vailali republic took place about 30 generations or 600 years before this event. We may approx- 
imately date this constitutional change in c. 2000 B.C. 

A word of explanation is necessary about the term republic. The word now denotes a state 
where so'V'^creignty is vested in the entire body of its citizens on the widest possible basis. It is how- 
ever to be noted that such was not the case in the past. The term republic was used by the ancients 
to denote a state where the sovereign power was vested not in one single individual but in a group or 
college of persons, more or less numerous. Thus Sparta, Athens, Carthage, Rome, Venice, the United 
Netherlands and Poland have been described even by modern writers on constitutional history as 
republics, though sovereignty in these states was vested in a small body of aristocracy; some of them 
like Poland had a hereditary king at their head. When therefore we talk of Vai^all as a republic, 
we mean to indicate that the power was vested in a numerous class of persons; we do not necessarily 
mean that every adult member in the state had franchise. Such is not the case even in many of the 
modern republics like the United States of America or France. 

In the republics of ancient India, there used to be a Central Government at the capital and a 
number of towns and villages in the moffusil. The administration of the latter was carried on by 
local councils, in which all castes and professions were represented. There was perfect democracy 
in the sphere of local government. But in the Central Government the Kshatriyas alone had the 
determining voice. Most of the republics were noted for their military prowess; the ArtbaJdstra 
values an alliance with a republic for its military value; and the republics of the Punjab offered the 
most stubborn resistance to Alexander. The republics of the Uttarakurus and the Uttaramadras had 
the reputation of invincibility in the post-Vcdic period. This fame was natural; for the. Kshatriyas 
were the leaders and depositories of power in the republics. 

The Arthasdstra of Kautilya notes that the Lichchhavis, the Vrijjikas, the Mallas etc., were 
rdjahbdopajJvinah. This expression has given rise to a lot of controversy. But its real meaning seems 
to be that the members of the ruling assemblies of these states enjoyed the title of the king. Accord- 
ing to Sahara, the term rdja or king also denoted a Kshatriya and according to the Amarahosha 
II. 8.9.3 rdjanyaka denoted a gam or republic of the Kshatriyas only. The Lichchhavi state was 
a republic, where though the local government was a concern of all the castes, the central government 
was an affair of the Kshatriyas only. 

There is ample evidence to show that such was the case with the Koliyas and the Sakyas, who 
were the neighbours of the Lichchhavis. The interesting account of the quarrel between the 
Sakyas and the Koliyas about the distribution of the waters of the Rohini shows the same thing. 
The quarrel first arose between the labourers of these two states, and when they became excited, 
they started casting reflections on the high extraction of their ruling classes. This embittered die 
matters showing that the average citizen of these states had a high reverence for his rulers, who 
were sharply distinguished from the commoners. The Sakya and Koliya labourers report the inci- 
dent to their rdjds, who eventually decide to go on war. The commoners in the state had rto voice 
in the final decision. They however carry it out. 

We can now take up the famous Jataka passage which describes the constitution of the 
Lichchhavis. It runs as follows : — 
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This passage has given rise to a lot of controversy, and considerable ingenuity has been exercised 
in interpreting it. Its literal translation seems to be as follows: — 

Of the kings who were pemianently residing and ruling there (i.c. in Vaisali) the number was 
seven thousand, seven hundred and seven. The number of Upardjam was the same, as also the 
number of SenapaHs and treasurers. 

Dr. Bhandarkar thought that the passage refers to a federation of 7707, i.e., a very large number 
of kings, each of whom maintained separate autonomy, while allowing the Sahgha to exercise supreme 
powers with reference to other matters affecting the state {Cc/rmichael Lectures, p. 1 5 5 .). Dr. Majumdar 
thought the number of kings was not to be taken literally; it shows simply that the supreme assembly 
was very large. Each of its members had a full suite of officers required for the administration of 
a state (Corporate Life, pp. 93-4 ist edn). Dr. Ghoshal thinks that the statement is true as far as the 
number of ‘kings’ is concerned, but not so far as the numbers of viceroys, generals and treasurers 
are concerned. {1HQ,XX, pp. 534 ff) 

When however it is remembered how the term Rapm in some cases denoted only a Kshatriya. 
and that the sovereignty was vested in the Kshatriya class only in most of the republics, the inter- 
pretation of the passage will become an easier problem. 

The area between Gorakhpur and Darbhanga and the Himalayas and the Ganges was a land 
of republics in the days of the Buddha and there flourished the republics of the Bhaggas, the Bulls, 
the Koliyas, the Sakyas, the Lichchhavis and the Vidchas in this small territory. The Lichchhavi 
state was the biggest in this area, but its area does not appear to have been more than about 3,000 
square miles. When the Aryans came and occupied this territory, it seems to have been divided 
into about 7700 Kshatriya families, who became something like the Zamindar families of tlic state. 
They were all Kshatriyas and were known as Kajatis. The heads of these families were staying in 
the capital and they had their own managers in the moffusil who were known as their treasurers. 
If the Kshatriya householders were known as Rdjans, their sons were naturally called Upardjam or 
Yuvarajas. Each member of the Kshatriya aristocracy owed military service to the state and was 
probably the head of a small militia recruited from his Zamindari. When he was not able to lead this 
militia himself, he used to nominate a sendpati or general to act for him. Thus naturally the Lich- 
chhavi state possessed 7707 ‘Kings’, 7707 ‘Yuvarajas’ or heir apparents, 7707 ‘Senapatis’ or generals 
and 7707 treasurers. The number may have been a real one once upon a time; in course of time it 
must have become a conventional one. The actual number of the Rdjds must have been very large; 
if it was not 7707, it may have been at least its half. The Yaudheya republic was governed by a 
central assembly, whose membership was 5,000 according to the Greek historians (Maccrindle, 
Ancient India, p. 45). The Kshudrakas and the Malavas sent 150 of their leaders to negotiate peace, 
with Alexander. The Assemblies of the republics were thus very large. We should not 
forget in this connection that the Assembly of the republic of Athens consisted of more than 42,000 
members, every one of whom had a right to attend its session and vote on the proposals. In actual 
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practice hardly 2,000 or j,ooo members cared to attend. The same was the case most probably in 
India also. Out of the 7,000 or 5,000 members of the Assembly about 10 percent may have attended 
the meetings. 'I'he principle of representation was then unknown both in the east and the west, 
and so the right of every member to participate had to be conceded. 

I’hough every one of these 7,000 and odd Kiijns had theoretically the same powers and rights, 
in actual practice, the voice of the elders prevailed. The Buddha had predicted that the Lichchhavi 
state could not succumb as long as the members of their assembly met in concord, and carried on 
their business in concord, as long as they enacted nothing that was not already established, as long 
as they acted in accordance with the ancient institutions of Vaisali, as long as they honoured their 
elders and hearkened to their words {D/a/ojf/m of f be htMMt, IJ, p. 80). 'I'his passage makes it clear 
that in the heyday of the lachchhavi greatness, though the sovereignty was vested in a large 
number of persons, in actual practice the real power was exercised by select respectable members 
of the Assembly whose proposals were usually assented to by the rest. Matters were not usually 
pressed to a voting. 

One of the important functions of the general assembly was to elect the e.xccutive of the state. 
We learn that the Mallas had an executive council of eight members; when they had formed a con- 
federation with the Lichchhavis, the federal council consisted of 9 members from the Mallas and 
nine from the Lichchhavis. We may therefore take it that the executive of the Lichchhavis most 
probably consisted of about 8 to 10 persons. Kach member must have been in charge of one of the 
departments of the state like the Military, the Finance, the Foreign Afl'airs, the Revcitue etc. 

The republics of the Kshudrakas, ihcMalavas, and the Y audheyas used to elect alsotheirgenerals 
for each campaign. The same was the case with the republic of Rome for several decades. We 
may presume that the Lichchhavi General Assembly also must have done the same. The Sakya 
assembly is known to be discussing grave questions of foreign policy; when the ultimatum was 
received from the King of Kosala, it was discussed in the General Assembly. The Mahahbdrata 
however warns the republics that matters of foreign affairs, being rather delicate, should not be dis- 
cussed in a general assembly. What practice was followed by the Lichchhavis we do not know. 

Before the rising wave of the Magadhan imperialism, the small republican states fell one by 
one. I’he Lichchhavi state was however the last to succumb. Its fall was brought about by the 
dissensions sown among the Lichchhavi by the wily emperor of jMagadha. We do not know 
anything further of the Lichchhavis for a long time. But history shows that the Lichchhavis again 
became a power after the decline of the Suhgas and the Kanvas. 'I'he prestige, power and military 
strength of the revived Lichchhavi state was very considerable;for the Guptas could attain the imperial 
position only by a matrimonial alliance with the I.ichchhavis. Samudragupta never fails to describe 
himself as a IJchcbhavidauhilra , born of a Lichchhavi princess; and on his father’s coins, his Lichch- 
havi queen makes invariable appearance by her husband’s side; and on their reverse the 
legend ‘Lichchhavayah,’ ‘the Lichchhavis’ is always to be seen. 

What was the constitution of the Lichchhavis at this time ? This is a difficult question to answer. 
The fact that on the reverse of the coins of Chandragupta I, not the name of a Lichchhavi king but 
of the Lichchhavis appears in the plural, would show that the official form of government was still 
a republic. But the power seems to have gradually passed ipto a hereditary family. At this titnc 
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among the Malava republic also, we notice the same phenomenon of the presidentship of the republic 
passing into a hereditary family; the members of this family were however not called Kdjd<! there. 
.Among the Sanakanikas of central India the form of government was republic, but the head of the 
state bore the title of Raja and was probably a hereditary ruler. Since Kumaradevi seems to have 
been the Lichchhavi princess, who was the heir to the Lichchhavi throne and tlie state, it appears that 
the headship of the Lichchhavi state had by this time passed into a hereditary family. But since the 
Lichchhavi state is also indicated by the plural term I.ichchhavayah on the coins of Lhandragupta J, 
the republican form of government proabably still continued, requiring the hereditary president 
to act according to the wishes of the Lichchhavi Assembly. 

I'he Lichchhavi state was amalgamated with the Gupta empire and Vaisali is known to have 
become tlie sear of a royal viceroy. Wliat happened to tlte lichchhavi stale later on we do not 
know. On the dissolution of the Gupta empire the Lichchhavis do not seem to have risen again 
as an independent power, as they did after the dissolution of the Suhga and Kanva kingdoms. 




THE LICHCHHAVIS OF VAlSALl 

Dk. Dines Chandra Sircar, m.a., ph.d. 

Calcutta University 

The old city of Vaisali has been identified with modern Basdrh to the east of the Gandak in the 
Muzaffarpur District of Bihar. It has been called Vesali in Pali works and Visala in some passages 
of the Ramdyana and the Puranas. The city is said to have received its name from king Viddla who 
was a son of Ikshvdku according to the Ramdyana, but a descendant of Ndbhdga, the brother of 
Ikshvdku, according to the Purdnas. Several successors of Visdla are also mentioned in literature. 
If the above tradition is to be accepted, it may be assumed that the city of Vaisdli was founded several 
centuries before the birth of Buddha Sakyamuni in the first half of the sixth century B. C. 

In the days of Buddha and Mahavira about the latter half of the sixth century B. C., we find 
Vaiddll in the possession of a republican clan known as the Lichchhavis; but the cause of the transi- 
tion from monarchy to republic is unknown. At this time, the Lichchhavis were a member of the 
Vriji (called Vajji in Pali) confederacy of eight clans. Of the eight confederate clans, the Vrijis, Lich- 
chhavis, Videhas and Jndtrikas were the most important. Scholars have suggested that the remaining 
four clans were probably the Bhogas, Ugras, Ikshvdkus and Kurus. The city of Vaisdli was not 
only the capital of the Lichchhavi clan, but also the metropolis of the entire confederacy. According 
to tradition, the powerful Vaisalians invaded Magadha (South Bihdr) in the days of Bimbisdra, a 
contemporary of Buddha. But the tables were turned in the reign of Ajdtasatru, son and successor 
of Bimbisdra, who destroyed the Vajjian confederacy and annexed North Bihdr to the expanding 
empire of Magadha. 

The next time we hear of the Lichchhavis we find them ruling in Nepdl. Lichchhavi Kings 
are known to have ruled over parts or the whole of Nepdl upto 879 A.D, when Rdghavadeva conquered 
the country and founded the Nepdlese era. But the date of the foundation of Lichchhavi power 
in Nepdl cannot be determined with any amount of precision. The earlier inscriptions of the Nepalese 
Lichchhavis are dated in the years ranging between 586 and 535 of an unspecified era. Indraji refers 
the years to the Vikrama era of 38 B.C., Fleet to the Gupta era of 320 A.D. and Levi to an unknown 
era starting from 1 10 A.D. We are however in favour of referring them to the Saka era of 78 A.D. 
so that the dates in our opinion range between 464 and 613 A.D. But the Lichchhavis must have 
established themselves in Nepdl long before the middle of the fifth century A.D., because the earliest 
inscription dated in the year 386 (==464 A.D.) not only refers to the Lichchhavi King Mdnadeva, but 
also to his three predecessors Dharmadeva, Sankaradeva and Vrishadeva who must have ruled for 
about a century. It is well known to students of history that Chandragupta I (c. 320-3 5 A.D.), the 
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first imperial ruler of the Gupta dynasty of Magadha, married a Lichchhavi princess named Kumdra- 
devi and that the illustrious Samudragupta(c.335-76A.D.),the first Vikramilditya of Indian history, 
was an issue of this union. It is not impossible to suggest that Kumaradevi was the daughter of an 
early Lichchhavi King of Nep4l. But certain Gupta coins bearing the figures and names of Chaiidra- 
guptal and Queen Kumdradevi on the obverse and the word “Lichchhavayah” (i.e., the Licbchhavis) 
in the plural on the reverse probably suggest that the lichchhavi relatives of the Guptas represen- 
ted a republican clan holding sway over some parts of Bih dr. The importance given to the Lich- 
chhavis in the epigraphic and numismatic records of the Guptas may further suggest that the 
imperial position of Chandragupta I was largely due to his Lichchhavi marriage. In the seventh 
centurj’’ A.D., the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang mentions Fei-she-li (Vaisdli) which he dis- 
tinguishes from Fo-li-shi or the Vriji country. 

We have indicated above, in outlines, the importance of the Lichchhavis in the history of India. 
But the question is: who the Lichchhavis were. According to some scholars, the Lichchhavis were 
of Tibetan origin. This inference is based on the connection of their judicial system and the 
disposal of their dead with certain Tibetan customs. Others reject the theory on the ground that we 
know little about the state of civilisation in Tibet during the early days of Buddhism. Another 
group of scholars hold that the I.ichchhavis were originally Persians who came from the Persian 
city of Nisibi. This theory has been criticised by several writers, and there is really no evidence in 
support of it. A distinguished writer points to the unanimity of Indian tradition in representing 
the Lichchhavis as Kshatriyas. Mis conclusion is that the Lichchhavis were indigenous Ksha- 
triyas who were degraded to the position of Vr^tyas when they championed the cause of non-Brahma- 
nical creeds like Buddhism and Jainism. In my humble opinion, the learned scholar’s arguments 
in favour of the suggestion do not preclude the possibility of the Lichchhavis having originally 
been a non-Aryan tribe, with Mongolian affinity, that was later admitted into the Hindu fold. 

It is well known that the Indo-Grecks (Yavanas) and the Indo-Scythiaos(Sakas) were considered 
‘aniravasita’ Siidras as early as the age of Patanjali’s Mahdbhashya. According to the Manusarahit^ 
(X,43 -44) however the Paundrakas (people of North Bengal), Audras (people of the Orissa region; 
V. 1 . Chodas=Cholas), Dravidas (the Tamils), Kambojas, Yavanas (Greeks), Sakas, Paradas 
(Parthians), Pelhavas (the Pelhevis or Persians), Chinas, Kir^ltas, Daradas (of northern Kashmir) 
and the Khasas (modern Khakkas of Kashmir) were Kshatriyas who were gradually degraded to 
the position of the Vrishalas (irreligious men or outcasts or Sudras) owing to the omission of sacred 
rites (or, prescribed duties) and to their neglect of Brdhmanas. Elsewhere in the same work (X,22), 
the Jallas, Mallas (neighbours of the Lichchhavis living about Kusindrd and Pdva), Lichchhavis, 
Natas (professional actors), Karanas (professional scribes), Khasas and Dravidas are described as 
the descendants of the Vrdtya Rdjanyas, i.e.", degraded Kshatriyas. It is very interesting to note that 
the Khasas and Dravidas are put in both the lists of Manu, It is, therefore, clear that the social position 
of the peoples indicated in the two passages is absolutely or almost the same. It is also to be noted that 
the Sakas and Yavanas are called ‘elevated’ Sddras by Patanjali and ‘degraded’ Kshatriyas by Manu 
and that the position indicated by the two authorities is practically the same. Another important 
fact is that the first passage referred to above from Manu (X, 43-44) mentions the peoples as 
‘Kshatriya-j4tayah’ i.e., castes (social groups dependent on birth) belonging to the Kshatriya 
Var:ja (social grade). It seems quite clear from the above lists of degraded Kshatriyas as 
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well as Manu’s list of the degraded Brdhmanas (X,2i) and Vaisyas (X,23) and of the Varnasankaras 
(castes arising from an admixture of more than one Vania) that the scheme is arbitrary. 
Its chief object was to make a suitable place in the ‘Indian’ society based on the conventional 
and theoretical division into four social grades for all foreign, tribal (Aryan or non-Aryan) and 
professional groups associated with the social life of ancient India. The position in the scheme was 
no doubt dependent on the rank demanded by the importance, culture and activities of the groups 
themselves. It is therefore natural that the groups whose activities resemble the conventional 
profession of the Kshatriya Varna, should be given a place near about the Kshatriyas in the scale. 
And such a tribe the Lichchhavis no doubt were. 

It is well kruiwn that the Indian society was originally divided into two social grades based on 
‘complexion’ — the whites and the blacks. 'J'he word ‘complexion’ was next applied to the four 
theoretical grades of the society, probably because the military and agriculturist classes lost partially 
the original Aryan complexion owing to admixture w'ith the dark aboriginals. The real meaning 
of the word ‘jati’ is birth. Later it indicated a tribal group w'hose membership is necessarily 
dependent on birth. Numerous non-Aryan tribes became gradually Aryanised more or less, 
although they still retained their tribal customs regarding connubium and commensality. They 
were naturally indicated by the word ‘jati’ which thus became gradually popular in the sense of any 
social group crystallized into a caste. 
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THE GLORIES OF BIHAR 


Mr. J. W. Houlton, r.c.s. 

In Bihar we have especial opportunities for the study of history and archajology at first hand, 
for Magadha is prominent in the ancient history of India, and particularly in that period which to 
my mind is the most fascinating of all, the Mauryan epoch. From the description of those who 
visited the capital of Asoka’s empire, from other writings, and from the excavations financed by 
Sir Ratan Tata, we know more about that period than about die centuries which followed. 
We can conjure up in imagination the glories of Pataliputra, with its royal palace and pillared 
halls, wide streets, and shops and restaurants, its lofty wooden ramparts, and its jetties on the 
Ganges and the Sone. For we may assume that when Pataliputra was selected as the successor 
to Rajgir, it was especially favoured by its location at the point where at the time the Sone 
flowed into the Ganges. It was a period when the arts, especially architecture, sculpture and 
terra-cotta work, reached great heights. The Didarganj statue and a few other remains are enough 
to show how high was the artistic attainment of that period. We can only hope that future excava- 
tions in our province will reveal more such masterpieces and will teach us more of the manners and 
customs of the time. To recall the wealth of Bihar in historical associations, we have only to mention 
a few of the famous places in our province: Rajgir, Nalanda University, Bodha Gaya, a himdred 
other sites which are associated with Gautama Buddha; places which recall the founder of the Jain 
religion; still older cities, like Champanagar near Bhagalpur, and other sites famed in Hindu 
mythology. 

In Nepal I wandered about the ancient city of Patan, which was perhaps visited by Gautama 
Buddha himself, and saw the stupas erected by Asoka at the four corners of that city and in the 
centre. I saw the village where Asoka’s daughter lived, and I thought of the far-flung Mauryan 
Empire which stretched from the northern mountains of Nepal down to Southern India, and 
within whose confines the traveller could move unmolested along tree-lined roads, with rest houses 
every few miles, and when the whole country was at peace. That golden age did not last long. 
But some of the cities were still prosperous, and the great buildings were still standing, when Fa 
Hien travelled through the country 600 years after Asoka’s death. In Pataliputra he saw the lofty 
halls with their elaborate carving and inlaid sculpture-work, which made such a profound impression 
on the pious traveller. He could not believe that these marvels had been erected by human hands. 
At Vaisali he saw the double-galleried Vihara where Buddha dwelt, and the Vihdra Which the 
woman Ambapali built in his honour. 

Other writers for this volume will perhaps tell us of the glories of the city of Vaisali and the 
fame of the Lichchhavis. Such accounts will be read with great interest by many readers. I con- 
gratulate all those who are concerned in the publication of this volume dealing with that chapter 
of the storied past in which Vaisali and its people flourished. 




SOME ASPECTS OF THE VAlSALl AN'nQUI'IlES AT THE 

PATNA MUSEUM 

Mr. S. a. Shere, m. a, (eond.), curator, patna museum. 

It is interesting to find that Bimbisara, the fifth king of the SiSunaga dynasty (who greatly ex- 
tended the kingdom of Magadha), strengthened his position by taking a consort from the influential 
Lichchhavi clan of VaiSali (Basarh, Muzaffarpur). Chandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty also 
married a I jchchhavi lady. His queen who is mentioned as Mahadevi Kumaradcvi, daughter of 
a Lichchhavi, has the first place in the genealogical lists. Gold coins of this king depict the actual 
ceremony of marriage, wherein the wedding ring is being offered. His son Samudragupta by the 
Lichchhavi lady in his Allahabad inscription introduces himself as “Lichchhavidauhitra”, the son 
of the daughter of the Lichchhavi and he is always described as such by his successors in their 
inscriptions.’ The importance of status of the Lichchhavi lady may be seen from her title Mahadevi 
which looks like corresponding to Maharajadhiraja. The wives of Maharajas had the title Devi, 
while queens of paramount sovereigns i.e, Maharajadhirajas were known to have the title Mahadevi. 
The marriage of Chandragupta I with the Lichchhavi lady is further known by many of the coins 
of his son which were issued in the joint names of Chandragupta, Kumaradevi and the Lichchhavis 
probably with a view to place on record the marriage of Chandragupta and Kumaradevi and alliance 
with the powerful Lichchhavis. Such specimens of coins have on their obverse, “Chandragupta 
standing to left wearing close-fitting coat, trousers and head-dress, car-rings and armlets, holding 
in left hand a crescent-topped standard bound with fillet, and with right hand offering an 
object, which on some coins is clearly a ring to Kumaradevi who stands on left to right 
wearing loose robe, ear-rings, necklace and armlets, and light fitting head-dress both nimbate,” 
and on the reverse we have “goddess Lakshmi, nimbate, wearing long loose robe, seated facing 
on lion couchant to right or left, holding 'fillet in outstretched right hand and cornucopia in 
left arm; her feet rest on lotus; behind her on left are traces of the back of a throne on most 
specimens. The commemoration of the event appears to have had great significance and it is more 
than probable that Chandragupta I must have derived much benefit from it. It may be a matter 
of conjecture if the Gupta Emperor had political considerations in issuing a gold coinage in names 
of himself and Lichchhavis jomtly bearing the image of his Lichchhavi consort. 

Excavations were carried out at the site of the Lichchhavi capital Vaiiali (Basarh) by Dr. 
Blodi in the year 1903 and the work was continued by Dr. Spooner in 1912 who like Dr. Bloch 
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brought to light a large number of terracotta figurines, pieces of pottery and inscribed seals, among 
which one clay seal is ascribed to the Mauryan Period. 

The number of vessels and potsherds unearthed at Vaisali is very large. They are mostly of 
the same type as recovered from Pataliputra and modern Patna. Overlaps of pottery types from 
one stratum to another enable us to suggest a continuous occupation of the place of excavation for 
many centuries. 

This thcorj' holds good in the case of Vaisali as well where overlapping ofipottery types is a 
common feature. There each stratum produced varieties of potsherds and vessels besides other 
minor antiquities. The vessels found at Vaisali are mostly red wares with red slip. Fragments 
having leaf design showing admixture of mica flakes and decorated with “rain drop” pattern arc 
interesting specimens of this collection. The use of mica in earthen wares to impart lustrous 
surface may be common in those days as articles found in Pataliputra and Patna also show the 
same characteristic. Some of the fragments have been found to be ornamented and decorated in 
high relief. There are specimens which are decorated with incised lines and geometrical design. 
There are also some yellow, green, brown, grey and black polished potsherds such as the beautiful 
fragment of glazed dish the upper surface of which shows pattern of radiating rays with border. 
Its colour is yellow ground with green and brown lines having plain light yellow colour for the 
outer surface. There arc fragments which have blue, black gale. Some of the grave wares have 
black slip and are highly polished. There are dishes which have a painted base and rim. Some 
of the types of pottery found in different strata may be briefly mentioned as follows: — 

1. Among the wares jar is very common. It has a light body with thin walls and no well 
designed neck. 

2. Bottle necked jar in small sizes. 

3 . The commonest particular type of bowl is of small dimension with a flat base and inturned 

rim. 

4. Cooking pans with small lug-cars on their rims. 

5. Lamp with lip and high central projection. 

6. Perforated lid with figure of peacock. 

7. Dish having round bottom and broad flat edge and with circular projection in centre. 

8. The commonest type of cup has a flat base, gradually increasing upwards in various dimen- 
sions to an inturned rim. 

9. Sorahi (vessel for water). 

It is interesting to record tliat Dr. Bloch found over 700 clay sealings and something like 1100 
seal impressions of approximately 120 varieties which were mostly of unbaked clay and went back 
to the Imperial Gupta Kings (4th and 5 th centuries A.D.). The scripts on the seals are of the Gupta 
type, but the emblems on them have no Buddhist symbols. The most numerous of the seals refer 
to ofl&cials, guilds, corporations, temples, and private individuals. The seals exhibited at the Patna 
Museum will show from the grooves on their back that they were perhaps meant to be attached to 
letters or documents. 

A few of the interesting seals may be described thus: — 

I . The device is a fantail peacock, facing which is the emblem characteristic of the M&uryan dy» 
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nasty and of the eastern mintage of Gupta coinage. The legend r^ds Vydghravalasja, i.c., 
(the seal) of Vyaghravala, who is shown to have been a banker on the authority of a seal from this 
collection. 

2. The device is a small lion, seated on a flat pedestal, facing. 

3. The device is a small conventional Sankha, high in the field. 

4. The device is very small modelled bull, standing to right. 

5 . The device is an unusually clear and perfect representation of a stiipa, hemispherical in form, 
resting on a platform, surrounded by a three-barrel railing, with box-like receptacle or railing 
on the top. 

6. The device is the representation of a lion standing, to right, over the prostrate form of some 
other animal, presumably a deer whose head bent back so as to be looking downwards. The forelegs 
of the lion are upon this figure, and his tail is swishing proudly in the air. 

7. The device is a central figure of Lakshml standing on a low pedestal, facing, with the two 
customary elephants above, pouring water over her from jars held in their trunks. 

8. The device is a bull, facing and standing in the centre. There is a legend in a continuous circle 
around the edge. Professor Rapson and Professor Venis translate the legend thus: — ^(The seal) of the 
Great Queen Prabhudama, sister of the king of the Mahakshatrapa Svtol-Rudrasena, and daughter 
of the king of Mahakshatrapa Svami-Rudrasimha. 

0. The device is a tall standing figure, facing with the upper part of the body bent considerably to 
die left. The left hand is resting on the hip; the right is extended towards the right as in the 
Vardhamudra. The figure is seemingly nude, but there are draperies floating to left and right. The 
most curioUs feature of all is head-dress which she wears, like a single high horn with streamer 
floating to the left. 

10. The device is a tall, well built male figure, nude, standing to left with graceful draperies 
floating to either side. The left arm is resting on the hip; the right arm is extended towards the left. 

11. Tlie device is a very bold, heraldic lion, sejant, to left tail held high above the back. The 
animal rests on a square pedestal and bears a considerable resemblance to the big lion on the top 
of the Mauryan Column at Kolhua in the vicinity of Vai^alJ Basarh). 

Among the minor antiquities recovered from Vailalt are beads, bangles, terracotta cylinders, 
potters, dabbers, spindlewhorls, discs or moulds for stamping ornamental medallions, combs, iron 
axe-head, etc. The collection of beads is remarkable in its own way. Some of the ver}^ interesting 
pieces are as follows: — 

1. Bead of crystal, barrel shaped. 

2. Opaque grey and highly polished also banded red with white spots and of bluish grey colour. 

3. Opaque, pinkish white. 

4. Agate, grey, barrel shaped. 

5. Agate, white, brown and amber colour. 

6. Translucent blue cube. 

7. Translucent red, three sided. 

B. Translucent yellowish white. . 

9. Green glass, barrel shaped. 
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10. Blue glass. 

11. Yellow with dotted bands round, and spotted with white. 

12. Brown cylindrical. 

13. Black, banded with white. 

14. Reddish brown spotted with white. 

15. Cornelian, red. 

16. Amathyst barrel shaped. 

i7i White quartz, etc. 

Not only in Pataliputra and modern Patna which are already known to scholars but also in Vai^ali 
itself verjf interesting and varied specimens of terracotta male and female and animal figurines have 
been found. The Vaisali figurines which give supplementary insight into the fashion of the day are 
remarkable specimens of the Sunga and post-Suhga periods. Some of them may be described 
thus : — 

1. Female figurine. Head ornaments and jewellery affixed. Breast chain pendant to naval, 
covers high breasts. W'earing heavy earrings. This is more or less similar to a figure unearthed at 
Bulandibagh. 

2. Plaque with standing winged figure with a long and slim body. 

3. Fragment of a very thin rectangular plaque from an excellent mould of two slim figures. 
Body in front view standing on the tight foot, shown in profile. Long and transparent loin cloth 
may be seen around the legs of the figures. 

4. Squatting pot-bellied male figurine with knees wide apart and hands on thighs. Sex is exposed. 

5. Round plaque with three pairs of wrestlers. 

6. Head with a certain amount of Hellenistic modelling. Wide open eyes and lips opened. 

7. Bust with nimbate head and flat heavy head dress. The left hand is held against the breast with 
a lotus flower on the shoulder and the right hand upholds a round object which looks like a fruit. 

Quite good many animal figurines and toys for children have also been unearthed. Some of 
them are as follows: — 

1. Head of bull with eyes and ringlets impressed. 

2. Horse. Head caprisoned and trappings affixed. 

3. Fish having lines on fins. 

4. Hind part of a squirrel. A similar specimen has been found in Patna. 

5. Elephant. 

6. Ram. 

7. Bear. 

8. Head of monkey. 

9. Duck. 

10. Tortoise, etc. 

11. Ram, tricycle. Muzzle holed. 





VAISALI, THE BIRTHPLACE OF LORD MAHAViRA 

Prof. Yogf.ndra Mishra, m.a., Sahityaratna 

It is an irony to find that the Jains of modern times do not know correctly where Mahavira 
Vardhamana, their twenty-fourth TIrthahkara, was born. Some of them regard Kshatriyakunda 
and Lichchhuar (or Lkhchhawar) in the Monghyr district (near Lakkhisarai Junction) asMahavira’s 
birthplace; others, especially the Digambaras, regard Kundalapura, a village two miles fromNalanda, 
as the place where the great Jain prophet was born. Evidently both the views are wrong and based 
on misconception and an incorrect reading of the Jain Scriptures. As a matter of fact, Mahavira 
was born at Kundagrama near Vaisall (Basarh in the Hajipur sub-division of Muzaffarpur district). 
Kundagrama is represented by Basukund these days. 

Our arguments for regarding Basukund and Vai^ali as Mahavira’s birthplace and discarding 
Lichchhuar-Kshatriyakunda or Kundalapura as such are as follows: — 

I. Mahavira is also known as Vidcha, Videhadatta, Videhasukumala and Vai^alika. This 
indicates that he was born not in Ahga (near Lakkhisarai Junction in the Monghyr district) or 
Magadha (near Nalanda), but in Videha and at Vaisall. All scholars agree that Vai^ali, the ancient 
Lichchhavi capital, is represented by Basarh. 

а. Vfdeha is north of the Ganges, while the modern Kshatriyakunda is south of the Ganges. 
Thus the so-called birthplace of Mahavira is not situated in Videha. 

3. In the ancient Jain books Kshatriyakunda is shown near Vaisall. ITie modem so-called 
Kshatriyakuiida has no Vaisall near it. 

4. There is a nSld near the present Kshatriyakunda; this cannot be the Gan^ak. The Gaiidak 
river flows near Vaisall even today. 

5. In the ancient Jain Scriptures there are no references to mountains when Kshatriyakunda 
is mentioned. Indeed, Kundagrama, as the name itself indicates, was a village. There are no 
mountains at or near Basukun^ or Vaisall, whereas the so-called Kshatriyakunda of these days is 
situated on the mountain. Thus Basukun^ near Vaisall seems to be the real birthplace of Mahavira, 
and not LichchhuSr or Kshatriyakunda or Kundalapura. 

б. The people of Vaisall and the adjoining areas regard Basukund as the birthplace of Mahavira. 
Thus tradition also supports our view. 

Below we propose to quote the views of eminent European and Indian scholars to show that 
they too regard Vaisall as the birthplace of Mahavira or that Basarh is identified with the ancient 
capital of the Lichchhavis to which clan Mahavira belonged. 

I. In the Sacred Books of the East, Volumes 22 (Jaina Sutras, Part One) and 45 (Jaina Sutras, 
Part Two) are devoted to the Jain sacred books. They have been translated into English by Hermann 
Jacobi, one of the greatest authorities on Jainism and Jain Literature. InVol, 22, pp. x-xiii (Intro- 
duction) he has discussed the birthplace and parentage of Lord Mahavira. There he says; — 
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“The Jainas, both Svetambaras and Digambaras, state that Mahavlia was the son of King 
Siddhartha of Kundapura or Kundagrama. Kundagtama is called in the Acharahga Sutra a Sarii- 
nivesa, a term which the commentator interprets as denoting a halting-place ofearavans or processions. 
By combining occasional hints in the Bauddha and Jaina scriptures we can, with sufficient accuracy, 
point out where the birthplace of Mahavira was situated; for in the Mahavagga of the Buddhists 
we read that Buddha, while sojourning at Kotiggama, was visited by the courtezan Ambapali and the 
Lichchhavis of the neighbouring capital Vesali. From Kotiggama he went to where the 55 atikas 
(lived). There he lodged in the FJatika Brick-hall. From there he went to Vesali, where he converted 
the general-in-chief (of the I.ichchhavis), a lay-disciple of the Nirgranthas (or Jaina monks). Now 
it is highly probable that the Kotiggama of the Buddhists is identical with the Kundaggama of the 
Jainas. Apart from the similarity of the names, the mentioning of the Natikas, apparently identical 
with the Jnatrika Ksbatrij^as to whose clan Mahavira belonged, and of SIha, the Jaina, point to the 
same direction. Kundagrama, therefore, was probably one of the suburbs of VaiSali, the capital of 
Videha. This conjecture is borne out by the name Vesalie, i.e., Vaisalika given to Mahavira in the 
Sutra-kritahga I, 5. Vaisalika apparently means a native of Vaisali; and Mahavira could rightly 
be called that when Kundagrama was a suburb of Vai^all. 

Siddhartha’s wife Tri^ala was sister to Chetaka, king of Vaisali. She is called Vaidehl or Videha- 
datta, because she belonged to the reigning line of Videha, [Thus Mahavira was connected by blood 
with the important republican chiefs of the time]. Again, on the death of Mahavira the eighteen 
confederate kings [of KasI and Kosala, the Lichchhavis and Mallakis,] instituted a festival to beheld 
in mcmor)>- of that event. We are enabled to understand why the Buddhists took no notice of 
Chetaka, as his influence was not very great, and besides, was used in the interest of their rivals. 
But the Jainas cherished the memory of the maternal uncle and patron of their prophet, to whose 
influence we must attribute the fact, that Vaisali used to be a stronghold of Jainism, while being 
looked upon by the Buddhists as a seminary of heresies and dissent.” 

The same authority, writing about Mahavira in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 7, 
p. 466 (s. V. Jainism), says: — 

“He was a Ksatriya of the Jnata clan and a native of Kundagrama, a suburb of the town Vaisali 
(the modern Basarh,somc 27 miles north of Patna). . Kundaggama and Vaniyaggama, both suburbs 
of Vesali, have been identified by Hoemlc with the modern villages, Baniya and Basukund.” 

2. Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoemle, in whose masterly address delivered to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal on the 2nd February, 1898 a convenient summary of the Jain traditions with references to the 
original sources will be found, in his Translation of the Uvasagadasao (Bibliotheca Indica Series) 
has dearly shown (pages 3-6) that modern Basarh is the birthplace of Lord Mahavira. He says:— 

“Vaniyagama, Skr. Vanijagrama; another name of the well-known city of Vesali (Skr. Vaishall), 
the capital of the Licchavi countrjf. In the Kalpa Sutra, § 122, it is mentioned separately, but in. 
close conjunction with Vesali. The fact is, that the city commonly called Vesali occupied a very 
extended area, which included with its dreuit, besides Vesali proper (now Besarh), several other 
places. Among the latter were Vaniyagama and Ku^dagama or Kundapura. These still exist as 
villages under the names of Baniya and Basukun^. Hence the joint-dty niight be called, according 

to circumstances, by any of the names of its constituent parts Under the name of Kun^agama, 

the city of Vesali is mentioned as the birthplace of Mahavira, who hence is sometimes called Vesalie 
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or the ‘man of VesSir Mahavira’s father, Siddhattha, was the chief of the Naya-clan, resident 

in the Kollaga suburb of the city of Vesall or Kundagama.” 

3. Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, M. A., Sc. D., in her famous book. The Heart of Jainism (pages 
21-22), writes: — 

“Some two thousand years ago in Besarh the same divisions existed as would be found today; 
and there in fact, the priestly (Brahman), the warrior (Ksatriya), and the commercial (Baniya) commu- 
nities lived so separately that their quarters were sometimes spoken of as though they had been distinct 
villages, as Vai 4 alt, Kundagrama, and Vanijyagrama. Strangely enough, it was not in their own but 
in the K?atriya ward that the man was born who was to be the great hero of the Baniya, £ind who was 
to found amongst these commercial people a religion which, with all its limitations, yet made one of 
the most emphatic protests the world has ever known against accounting luxury, w^ealth, or comfort 
the main things in life. It seems almost paradoxical also that the w^atrior caste should produce the 
great apostle of non-killing. He was afterwards known from his exploits as Mahavira — ^the great 
hero — ^but his earliest name he derived from his birthplace, being known simply as Vai^aliya, ‘the 
man of Vaisall’ (the main ward of the town).” 

The same writer writes on p, 28 of that book: — 

“It is only through the labours of European scholars like Jacobi, Hoernle and Biihler that Maha- 
vira’s historical existence has been proved. It seems strange that the Jainas should still be dependent 
on the labours of scholars of another faith and speech for all they know about their greatest hero !” 

4. Dr. Vincent A. Smith, the famous historian, also believes that Vaisall was the birthplace of 
Lord Mahavira. In J. R. A. S., 1902 (on^pages 282-3, *86-7) he writes: — 

“According to Jain tradition, Vaisali consisted of three distinct portions, Vaisali proper, Kunda- 
gama, andVaniyagama, besides the Kollaga suburb* Vaisali proper has been sufficiently identified 
as being represented by Bisalgarh and an indeterminate portion of the other extensive ruins. The 
village of Baniya (with the adjacent Chak Ramdas)is almost certainly the representative of Vaniyagama. 
The lands of the village contain “extensive mounds”, and some ten years ago two statues of Jain 
Tirtharhkaras, one seated, the other standing, were discovered about eight feet below the surface, and 
500 yards west of the village. Vaniyagama was the residence of Mahavira, the great prophet of the 
Jains, and this discovery of Jain images strongly confirms the identification suggested by the name. 

Kollaga is probably now represented by the village situated close to the Monkey Tank called 

Kollua or Kolhua, on the eastern side of which a large mound exists Kundagama, the Brahm- 

man section of Vaisali, may be represented by the hamlet called Basukund.” 

The same authority, writing in 1921 in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 12, 
pp. 367-68 (s. V. Vaisali), says: — 

“The ancient city of Vaisali was equally sacred to the Jains and the Buddhists long ago. It is 
now represented unquestionably by the village named Basarh situated in the Hajipur sub-division 
of the Muzafiarpur district. The identity of Vaisali with the group of remains associated with the 
village of BasSrh is conclusively proved 

(;■) by the survival of the ancient name with only slight modifications; 

(«) by geographical bearings taken from Patna and other places; 

(///) by topographical details as compared with the description recorded by Hiuen Tsiang, Ac 
CHnese pilgrim in die 7th cent.; and 
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by the finding on the spot of sealings of letters inscribed with the name Vesali. 

Few places in India have stronger claims upon the veneration of both Jains and Buddhists. 
Vardhamana Mahavira, commonly spoken of as the founder of the Jain Church, belonged to a noble 
family of Vaisali, where he was born and spent all his earlier life. After he had entered upon the 
ascetic career, he is said to have resided in his native town or the immediate neighbourhood for 
twelve rainy seasons. The Jain scriptures often mention Vaisali. The archaeologists have not 
sought for Jain remains on the site, and nothing in their reports would lead the reader to suppose 
that the Basarh area was the birthplace of Jainism, as it is known to the moderns.” 

5. Dr. Jarl Charpentier, Ph. D., University of Upsala, writes in the Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. I, p. 157:— 

“Just outside Vaisali lay the suburb Kundagrama — ^probably surviving in the modem village 
of Basukun(J — and here lived a wealthy nobleman Siddhartha, head of a certain warrior-clan called 
the Jnatrikas. This Siddhartha was the father of Vardhamana Mahavira.” 

6. A Buddhist tradition quoted by Rockhill (I..ife of Buddha, p. 62) mentions the city of Vesali 
as consisting of three districts: — “There were three districts in Vesali. In the first district were 7000 
houses with golden towers, in the middle district were 14000 houses with silver towers, and in the 
last district were 21000 houses with copper towers; in these lived the upper, the middle, and the 
lower classes, according to their positions.” These may very well have been Vesali proper, Kunda- 
pura and V^iyagama, occupying respectively the south-eastern, north-eastern, and western portions 
of the area of the total city. [Dr. Hoernlc’s Translation of Uvasagadasao, pp. 4, 6.] 

7. Cunningham in his Archaeological Survey of Jndia Reports, Vols. I and XVI and in his 
Ancient Geography of India has identified Vai^^i with Basarh in the Muzaffarpur district. 

In his Archaeological Survey of India Reports Vol. XVI he throws some light on the Kutagara 
hall which may have something to do with Kundaggama, the birthplace of Mahavira. From the 
Divya Avadana it is known that on the bank of the Markatahrada stood the Kutagara hall, where 
Buddha addressed his disciples after having announced to Ananda his approaching Nirvana. A little 
north-west to the city of Vaisali Cunningham found the tank which now-a-days is called Rama- 
Kun^a. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang has also described the tank and the nearby monuments. 
Cunningham noticed several eminences to the west and south of the tank which looked like heaps 
of rubbish from which bricks had been removed. Here was found a thick wall running from east 
to west, made of well-burnt bricks 1 5 ^ by 9^ by 2 inches. Judging from its thickness Cunningham 
thinks that the wall must have formed part of some large building, and most probably of the Kutagara 
hall — ^which is known to be situated on the bank of the Monkey Tank. If Kutagara hall has got 
to do anything with Kundaggama, it confirms the existence of Kundaggama as a suburb of Vaisali. 

8. Dr. T. Bloch, in Archaeological Survey of India Annual Report for 1903-04 (pp. 81-122) 
gives an account of ‘Excavations at Basarh.’ There on p. 82 he says: — 

“Mahavira, the last of the Jaina TIrthamkaras, is called Vesdlie, “a native of Vai^sill” in the Jaina 
Scriptures and it is also related there that his birthplace, Kundagama, lay in Videha. Videha and Tlra- 
bhukti, however, are used almost synonymously by ancient authors. An identification of VaisSli 
with a place outside the borders of Tirhut, therefore, appears primd facie very unlikely, the more so 
when there is an ancient site in Tirhut [i.e., Basarh] which fulfils all the necessary requirements.” 

9. Dr. D. B. Spooner, in Archaeological Survey of India Annual Report for 191 3-14 (pp. 98-18 5) 
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thinks that for the identification of VaiSali with Basath there is not inconsiderable body of evidence 
to support this (p. 98). 

10. F. E. Pargiter in his Ancient Indian Historical Tradition gives an account of the dynastic 
history of pre-historic Vai^all which later turned to be the glorious capital of the ancient Lichchhavi 
republic. 

n. Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley, I.C.S., in Muzaffarpur District Gazetteer, has accepted Basarh as the 
site of Vaiiali, the ancient Lichchhavi capital. 

12. The Imperial Gazetteer of India (New Edn., Oxford, 1908) also has accepted the identifica- 
tion of Vai^all with modem Basarh (Vol. 7 p. 94 and Vol. 24 pp. 294-95). 

13. The writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edition, Vol. 12, p. 868 (London, 1929) 
says: — 

“Vardhamana Mahavira, their (i.e., the Jains’) last leader, is identifiable on strong grounds with 
Nigantha Nata-putta (Nirgrantha of the Jnatrika clan) of the Buddhist Pitakas and Buddha’s contem- 
porary. Mahavira is said to have been a Kshatriya (like all the rest of the 24 Jins) of Vaishali, 27 m. 
north'’of Patna.” 

14. The writers in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (e.g., Jacobi and V. /\. Smith, both 
already quoted in this article) also hold that Mahavira belonged to Vaisall. 

Let us now consider the views of some important Indian scholars. 

15. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in his Indian Philosophy Vol. I says that Vardhamana was born at 
Vaisall about 599 B. C. and that the Nataputta of Pali Buddhist literature is Vardhamana. 

16. Dr. Surendranath Dasgupta, in his A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 175 (Cam- 
bridge, 1922) says: — 

“Mahavira, the last prophet of the Jains, was a Ksatriya of the Jnata clan and a native of Vaisall 
(modern Basarh), 27 miles north of Patna. He was the second sf>n of Siddhartha and Trisala.” 

17. Dr. B. C. Law also holds that Mahavira belonged to Vaisali.(see his Tribes in Ancient India, 
VaiSali and Mahavira in Jaina Antiquary, and numerous other articles). 

18. Sri Rahula Sahkrityayana in his Dar^ana-DIgdar^ana, p. 492 (Allahabad, 1944) says that 
Vardhamana Jnatriputra(=- Nataputta), the founder of Jainism, was one of the teachers who flourished 
in the time of Buddha. He was born in the Jnatri clan, a branch of the Lichchhavis, at Vaisall (modern 
Basarh, 27 miles north of Patna), the capital of the ancient Vajji republic (Muzaffarpur District in 
Bihar). Further he says that Vardhamana’s father was a member of the republican Senate (Gana- 
Sarhstha). 

19. Dr. V. S. Agrawala, in his Preface to a Hindi brochure entitled ‘Vai^ali’ (written by Sri 
Vijayendra Suri), says that Mahavira was born in the Kshatriya ward of Kundapura which may be 
identified with the village Basukund near Vaisall (in the Muzaffarpur district). 

20. Prof. Baladeva Upadhyaya of Benares Hindu University also believes that Mahavira was 
bom at Kshatriya Kundagrama (Muzaffarpur district). He says that the popular Jain belief of re- 
garding Lichchhu-ar (near Kiul Station) as the birthplace of Mahavira is based on wrong notions 
and should be discarded at once. 

21. Dr. G. P. Malalasekera in his Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, Vol. II, p. 945 (London, 
1938) accepts Basirh (Muzafferpur District) as the ancient Vai^ali and says (Vol. I., p. 64) that Maha- 
vira belonged to the Nata (Or Naya) clan of Vesali. 
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Let us consider the views of some Jain scholars as well. 

zz. Mr. Chimanlal J. Shah, M. A., in his Jainism in North India 800 B.G. — A.D. 526, says 
(pp. 23-24):— 

“Mahavira is believed to have been bom of Tri^ala, near the town of Vai^ali, nearly twenty-seven 
miles north of Patna. His father, Siddhartha, seems to have been a chieftain of Kundagrama village, 
and his mother. Princess Tri^ala, was the sister of the chieftain of Vai^Sli, the capital of Videha, and 
was related also to Bimbisara, King of Magadha.” 

25. Pan^it^ Kalyanavijaya JI Gam, a famous Jain scholar, has written a life of Sramana 
Bhagavan Mahavira in which (Introduction, pp. xxv-xxviii) he shows that Mahavira was boro 
at Kundagrama near Vaisall in Videha. 

24. Sr! Vijayendra Suri, another Jain scholar, has written a brochure in Hindi called ‘Vai^^I,’ 
wherein he gives strong arguments for accepting Kundagrama near Vaisall (Muzaffarpur district) 
as the real birthplace of the twenty-fourth Tirthankara. 

Now that Vaisall (or Kundagrama near it) is proved to be the birthplace of Mahavira, the Jain 
community owes a great duty to the birthplace t*f its prophet. Indeed there should be some 
shrine and also some Guest House for visitors. A good library of Jain literature and a Museum of 
Vaisall Antiquities should also be established. The Jain community should organise every 
year at Vaisall Sri Mahavira-Janma-Kalyanaka-Puja on the thirteenth day of the bright fortnight 
of the month of Chaitra which is the birthday of Lord Mahavira. The place must be brought into 
limelight and in this connection the Jain community should not forget its duty. 
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t I fspr aftwft apt ^gffap zr^ k: 4 ^am: apr a:: 5 r art, gaw <i l <^ i r^q. apnur 4 ^ fk fR BRT 414 RR WP a|ft qRar 
4 4iarr WaiT 441 I 5E4 SRiR VS aRTW f apse ^ 4 ?ftar wak 4 — ^srapT ft ft «IPI I '*4<i||^ srgff «fk 

k-'ffiRT ft fW, ?jW 4kY TTRfft 4 47W t4 4k gR pan- ftw qaRTft araiRW ^ 444 I 

aifq 4 faiffffkr % fttf WR ft iwnaft 44lft «ft l 4f 4fTfk ?4Taft f aWT a^ap aniRW ^CW *4 fk 
knPT 4WST aw 454: apT 1 aw 454- *1fT4k Waft apt 4r4T art | 4flfk W*ft — ft ff ^V4 ftafqR 4l4 41% | — ^4t 
gft t h ri f t apR f r 4 a pga :4 ^q a i^ aig (WT^fW 41^^) 4 4W fat 4 I 4 44 ft 41^ pap knft 4 ^ ^ I fW 44 

f 414 4 a^ 4 I^hT« 44T4t 4 ff4 I 


' 0 R 4 T 4(fa n f t, g» ^ I 
'ffo Wo go Wo 4f ?o, afif ?4 I 

'Oro Wo go wo f awtpif f 41WIPT4W^^ i 

* ftro Wo go Wo anf ?o, a»f wftw ?«v i 
«HTPIi W WI1 *15^ • 



jft» WWmW x^o] <Y£^«^S<|(qQmil 

JIT 'iwJTT’ iJf: jrNYiT t • f®rarM, ^jut# # cfr^r jtt*! M »i# t • 

??r^ nN^jrarr t < jtjr 5ft Jif ?iw??ir ^ JirsftJT 1 1 'sr^t WT?»ftsiftJr TT^t rai i #’ f^^rntr % jitit 

ft f?nirr «fk fTi% ?PF«nw cmr ^Tt% jri^ ^ ?raT^?ft-jrik Pmctr f, ^ TTsf^’r jtjtt ^ jft t i ^51% btcj 
ftre t Pf Jtf^ qrd^ jnrr Jnrr % ^ tt 'stt ttir ^ ^ ^ eft tiw? f vft ft f JiJi i fiiq % sm 

!IJRJt JFT% I JTJntTT TR^ % THR % ^ntlR *?-? o iftft ^ PtStlWI JRft spT ^ «tt I J|f WRelM<l’i| Wk 

m?*ft^ Tnmrrr «r>ff ^ % sirntr tt ftngr f • Ttsf^i^^ *nTT w f^mkr srsneRpr % tpr ptr *it, Jtf sir 5rt%:sr f i 

m t R ^R> T «rr; stet: qreP^'i’st ?rt jft ^rW stf fsirr ^ < 3 ^ im «it i F^ai i hi qft sTrstkerr 

5FT lert ^ntRT q>f3?T 1 1 ^5ra% 5tRR f Ji^ qr? f f% fsRkr ?tT^kRr ^frr^tftRff q?t % srnf%- 

?TftR7-q!T5T #■ Jmpj; ^ srrs-jRt 'ftft 35 pr «tT 1 JrNkieTT jhirt ^ 5t ;t ^ ffft # jitri ^kRt 

?>m 

#R5ft spt trtjr- % % v«\t, ?rk: v«f ^ f ^ »rf f T ?pt # ji? 

IRT t 1% ^ RR 'R ^ SEtk ^R^”# Tt^STRR ^ RW ^ «ft I Y5,si= Rf ^ ^ cfqRT ^FT WT f ^ft 

FSr ^ RR^T# I’Sf ’4\ ^3R% %fRt^«ftl ^Rf%!IR!?5RT Y\af Rf % JTTTR^ ^ % SRR ft Mr 
eTIRT R ^ ^fTR f | ^ q^RW Y\9^ RT % TRT f MtHT % fRtkt R ^fftfR P^HF^^qf^ Sn % Mt RIT f — 
5RT^ ^ Tpft ?tRp^ % r^F qrR Rfft^ 'j’t ptr, firoqrt rtt «tT MtR 1 ^5»ft ^ w rr #’ MtRi^^t 1 ' 

?Tr%' RRtT firw % ^qR rm^ % tR^ t ^ik t sfk ^qqrr rMt qjRR# MtRT-RRt gMr ePF ^ qqiR^ 

ift nf t ' ^ t — 

(0 MtM, (^) t’RR. (?) (^) (H) (?) («) (c) TftJR^, (£) 

qrr^Ffk (?o) fJtftr 1 

fWRRWf % ?tRR #■ fRRfjR # JI^ JFft t kf q TR ?R|Jg sp^ fR ft JRflRT, ^RtTqt rtfk 
RfRF P I' 

%RT RT <JRrff RIT^ R MrI sft q^f R^ft f I ^ |— RTT?, RTJMt, H T ^otq wk ssftRpRIRT I 

RR[ ^mt % R5R qtRR #■ Mr TRT % RTt fRRR JPR ^ ^ fq?kf qft qr|t »Tf t ^ IRt % 
ftRR f jft TRF Mr trt r t. 'tr t Mt rM tqmft qM *1^ 1 ^tr % gqn: w % yy? srsir 
#■ jft MrtM Mr «^'«Rf^*i^t’'fVTJi?*F^TRTt^^^^^^i % qsTR srtfR % M 

^^trg e f r TR % »Rt f MqR Mr qfk ri# fqR, 5 rt stfRR^ ^ 5n?F ft gtatr Mr; lfR ?5 
Mr ^ fqR qJT jtr 'M' aRRRT »rt t • ’ehr^ t ^ IfErtr rr M’ Tft ^ 1 RJFoiR ^rr H gRR-Rk 

’ f «pR«»fk 5 RkRW 3 R: q qiR T M; I f wf ytR i ^wRl Owtr lift TRspr; i ^ Riftfitf rti# Mn^fii fm 
HU-tRI (R>f vy»; R« TRRR RlMm) I 
’ l«R«'t«g JiwM wf ^unlMi ijr: \ 

RfRRjft iW*wn gRrtiwT: H ^ 

(ro TRTRt, «4 Ytt, initR ?*;) 

' WW^-RklfIR«r, wsnw »», V^O t V?Y I 





% sRr»r # TRT stnr 5rr*r ^rrar i i *n|f «ftT 

^ ^ «ft I f%5f 'sfrtjRnrag' % f^sRiRr % n 'ftft «m fw^r # ii 

srarf I ?nr fcr ^r^ergr ^ ^ % #% prr ? siRr: qft q>^ sr^ ftjft f i jtr^- 

•wq ^TTiT sftr q^iii^fViql 1 1 ?Rn: ??rt ^ t ^ «ft**^i«nd # Traroff q>T 

?rnfJ?^ t ' *n«^ f ^ ^r srfirar Trsiwt qr t • 

% vim g,4q% fen |?rr 1 1 ^ **^ 1 ^ ?flt nrHY «reT % S^ i ?*t% nm f— 

fefqnp, spr, sfefe, fes?, w, 3^^, nfeqvn, qq-sr, n>nr nk qife i inwr feim ^ ^ 

n^qT,qR[^^ntfe!s%TO#3mf^«n i g^nRrrqn nrqgw^pRr % ^rsFfiT ^qr i 

m % ^TsjnR ferm % <553ft srfk ^rr! ^ iff t — 

(0 fes". (^) wqq, (^) qRqtfir, (v) sn^, (t^) snr^, (^) ^fer, (vs) qn^, {^) kfesife, (^) v^, 

(?o) (u) qR==qn, (?^) «fef«nr, (n) qw, (?^) qn, (?^) rrsiR^, (?^) g^, (?«) nr, (?*;) ^- 

*TFi;, ( H) qqqr^, (^°) {r\) g^fef (^ara# qRt»i?RqT), (^^) fqw (fntn srarf)', (^^) 

(^Y) (;^(^) Hw, (^^) (^TOqrrqrt^qTn^), (^^) nfeRT, {R's) gnln, (^«:) 3R5Rn P 

>sfPT5;nrqn ttr f 3fr nf t, ?rgnR % qrt fee % ^spq Tn^nsr % €qq.Rnq gnfe 

(Hr ^'3 qtfert qfe ^ «flf I feg wnw ^ ^ qrijnn: ^ gqfe (ht %qw q^r f)" 'frilirt 

^ «flf I ?nT qM qOTqfesff n ^-nt t, mqn feqq qr^r mwnr % \ ^ q^ qm nt t qT?#fer 

TTOTqn qrt ^ wk sp^ feiR qq qrr ^ ^ qknr qfif i i qrqqn % sigmT ?«hr % nV ^q q kRW % 
fe^ (5RIT?), feftr ?fk q^qr ^ ^ ^ q i f^fe ?pffen qq, fefe fefqqr qq wk 5[<e^ q q ^ q-r w qq rm 
qr I qfe feii'«TT qq fe?kT feiR ^ ?qqT^ qq |t ^ (ft q? qft qKT qrHT ?Tk «nq ^ ^ % nrq- qw 
q qr# %mr% % ft (fk ^qf % nrq ^ >ft »HfqT fkt i !nr; srkr^rnqq '5^ ^ ’pwR feiR qq qq ^ qff 
^ q?q qqk ^ t > ^ % qqr # t k^g q^ eqqq «(kq qqnq q^ i m: qq*^ fee qq ^qrq qiqqr 

^ qfqq q?fk f • 

qRjfPfrq <iqiq«r qpt qqiqql "ifr-q^ qqnq^ q^ t l W qnr qq qqnq Tiqqjq % fqqr? ^ qqq q qfee 
?RT q^RR eqRq % fqqf qq qnfe | | gq% qqqR fsqp^ ^r qqR TIWS qqr 'frffqt ^k qqrt «ff r qq ?sqR % 
qr eq% qrf ke' % qqR gqfq qqr %qqr m |t qtf^qt ^ ? qr?ift^ wqq % qgqR fqqrR % trt 
q, qr f¥qq ^ t qm q wX ’’^qq^q % qkr-rfk 'j^'f % qqq qqr gqfe % (jqr-irqr qj^q qr?:% Tt ^ — 
m. ^ferr wfeqqqqk 1 1 m: pqd qqq; ^ «fk5:rqqq 'jm q q't qqnq^ q^f q^ q'qnqq'V ft qf f. qik wr 

t ; qqffe eq% qqqR fee % qqr gqfe qq ftfert fkV f sfk qRqkkr Trqm % wgqR ?ifqrq % qqr Trqqq 
qq fiferf fkt f \ fqrRt-qre fkfg srftrar ^ f, ?rq: qqqq ^sqpg % qq q ^ f? qqqq fq®q % qq ^ 
qq m f qq ^ qnsFqq q^ q^r qr qqrqr i 

fqqrqi % ?q ?fqqqr % rcrfqkqq eq% feqR qfk fqq qr qqq qgrq r Rl' qk 'RRff ^ qrq^ qq qr^ q^ 
fen 1 1 fq?g qqiRft qft q? n^ffen qfk eq% qtqff «^t tifqf^^ q>H^wR t qqr qr^icR qk qnqq % q? ^ 

t fe qqn# feRqq qq qnfer qk qijfe qq ft I 


* fqwrsfr qwgy r w ^qnr^kL f 

(qro gnq, qqq w<» q, ®wto 
' rj^ ^srrqgqmr: qqrq^ 4 i ift q<i i 

(kHo go qq»r W^, lieqiq Wfto ^%) 

* ffeg— qip mrqR, wi \»?, wto u ?t nv i 



?r^' srrl^ ^ «r-?f«t 1 1 ^ mf % ^infeR sft ®rf^ 1 1 ?;?r% ^ ?n^'i- 

w ^ iTf srpT ftrTT f fip ?5T% #’ ?TT4»i'n 'T3=^ 5r%^ % ?TT»T ^ spt ?ftT ^ ^Tf qR '4 I q^s^rj^ q;t qqf 

# ‘^-fir^’ ^ ^feqfq T H T qi^r qqr 1 1 'nrrftrTt ^sm-r-^r ®pr ^n^r ‘?;^-%|' 1 1 Tpqr 

^ftq ‘fT’ ^ ^ srnr: '?’ ^ ^ sr^fm sfk ^^qrrtor fw f i t, shpr srrqmwr# “=qpT” qri 

‘^mr’ ?ftT ‘5 [wt’ ^ f i 

fqqT<iff 5pt !HM'l-«iHr qpc# % qm | ftr qsrR % ^t*p ?ftnir ^ wtr ^ TR^qr-q^ i, 

qft q?R trqr mj «rT i f^iTf^-sriR ^ l%?ft % »m qf «tqrm «tt i w ^ qfr ^-qprqfqsir^ 

sFfrqqr qtT^ f ' ^«it fti%-5r%5ff vt qq^-Trfqr wr ^ ^ qq sHmi t ^ qr firat 

^rm# f 'jqr f?rf; «rT i 

^ "jq qr^ 'rfip^ (^tt?:) ^ ^ qm ^rmr t < ^ m^fqq: qqtq»nqT qfli 

qr I q? qqrq ^ <25 irnr q *jqf^ qr i ^ ^ qf ^ qw qi^ q%qr qqk qrs^ci, qftw, q?q, qqq, 

f^, qq ?ftT qq qrfq ^ ^ 'spftq qr qpc qr i q|t qrRq f q ?q q^ qqf q*^ qraY 

t; qq"ffq ^ qqq qqr q ?nft ^ ^Rwd q^T-Trftr q fqq^ q — q^-qq % q ^ qqqq qf^ q^ 
iq qi 

qt^qq ^ ^ft^-srftre qqr ?ftT q^ qrft qfeff qff qwf qq >ft snq: qqrq ^ 1 1 qft qr f%^, q'<fq<fi, ^fft, 
fqqm qrfq qf^ ^ qqf qTT-qTT qFft t. qqT-q^ sRiR" qfeff # qq? qi ^ wi^ qqf ^ qrr pq q 
qrfr fq?qq ?>rr 1 1 1^'V-f^ ^Tra?q-fqqnqq % Hdi-iqK qqr^q^ % q qiq ift f^qVftwt ?qt % q^jq q qrq 
f ; q fqr q^ fMhr % qf i qr qrqjT «<rqqraq^riq T q % qd i 'j^q i' C ?q qMf qnr qqlq qqr-qqqr qq fqRp- qk fqqqq 
qt<4R{<» 3jq qq< q|f ^ qrqr qr i t q'tft ^ fr qq? q^qqr^ ^ qfcrt «flf i q f^HRq % qqqR «kr'f q qqqm giqrr^ 
>j4 qq? q fqqfqq «flr i f q qtqf qftq^ qq qkq-qR 'sq^qq #' qff 1 1 q«iq t ^ qqq ^ w qdq%5T 
qqqr ikiR qqr q^ ^-qrs^qrq % fqq^ 'jq q^ q — qjq q fr qqftqq qr, — ^ftqcft i 

’K^qq qqrqf qr, qrjj^ q^ qq ift qjq snqr 1 1 qq qq f q^ q^ q4t qqqq-TTjq ^ 

qrq ?r q^qqTsfl' qnj; 1 1 q^ qiq ft qqqft i ^pqq-qr^ ^qtq % qnqqqrqf qrt qf qrq qqtq1% t fq 

qq qqq qqr qftqq-Tnq qq fqqfq qff fqr qr sfk qq^qq qqm % qgq q^q ^ qk q^ qf qrq i fqirqf qq qq 
t Pp q? qqsj q qr q if qqi T q q5t qqr q^ «ft i PF^-f%?ft % qq ^ qqrfqrqr % qrq ft qfqqr^ f^qT q^ qr qrq qrjf 1 1 
!^-qq5qT qf qq qft qq qrq ‘f^’ qrfr qqr t i qrrqr qtq ‘q’ ^ snq: ‘f ' qq q^qrqq f^qr qrkr 1 1 5 fr qftq- 
qtrn: sr^ % qrq qf^q t # ‘fft??’ qit qfr ^ q|^- fq?rq qq ‘qqqrr’ ^ ‘fk^’ qqr ^»qq ^ 'qr^' q?r qqq;? qq 
t r q|q qpqq t. ^ ^ ^ < 

qq fqq qrqt % qf qgftq f P r srqrq ft qrqr t ftr qE»qfqqr-qqq q qnkw qqrq ?r qgq ^ q^ fs q ; qqrq % 
"jtq q f^q r gf r qfqqt qqr-qfTT qrf? qq qqtfqqri^ qqqqr snq; q % qtrqr qr; qqr ^-qr^qrq, qrq, qqqq, qqsfr wk 
«rrfq qqq^ qr qq Prnfq '(ft qq qqr f> qrqr qr i q qrt ^ qr»t?tqq <3;# q^ % q4 ^ srqftqq q 1 qq't- 
wft <^4 q^ *4r qfk fzqr qqr, qrt-qft q^ fqft fqqrqrft »nfr 1 fq snftqf qr qqt-sqf qq-qq qqqk qq% qk 
qq^ q^; wt-^ qr^qqr qf# qr qtqrqq % fqqfq# # fq qqqf qq qq>^ #k qqjftq qr?# q#; q^qrrr qq?^ qqqqqr 
rHff-qqf q?#t qjft, qq qqqf qfT # qqq-qqq qrr, q?ft-q*ft qj^t-qq-q# ^ qqi% qq I 

1 





^5 


?nT t' srt^r *pt^ f i ?mff apt qx? ^ «rk ^ ^ q?# 'qRm ?rT^’ # ^ ?q«j w 

% firaRft 1 1 ( ?ivi?o-?5,) f ^T t ^RFtrfr % ?T? qr fqPr str m ttstt m i *ftcw Tg*r«r 

OTTT «rr I q q>ff ir^ qq *r^?rc>r ^ ‘qqrHtrr’ % ?r qap qft i «rPq q^t w qqr itk xm 
‘qqpftrr’ % w qrr qnft qrr arwr t?# ^ntr i qq % gqr ^ qnr qm ww fqftw q?T i f 

q? |qr ^ qrqf # fqwr ^ qqr i ^ qq crar f?RT qfqqq- i qf^ qit 5fW qjqiqft vft ^ f~ 
^ fap wnr qq qr?: qr^ ^ i 

'wqq’ % qqpjqrt q? ‘qqpflTr' q^ qftqrq Tpssf ^ t • 'jq qrr q q?# qr^ qtq q^ 

q, qqqr qqr qt qp apq qrqqrq q i qrq ^ ^ ^ qft qr^ t ^ qr^m qr^ % 'fq qrc # qr q%, 

qqp^ qqrsr # q? qff, qt qqj; % qftqq qR q qqqqr# ?rr?aqf ^ 1 1 q^q q^ ^ qnq q qftqq Trsq 

JlStqPrqiftq^qTaft l XfX%, qq fq-qRonq fqqq qf t ^ ^ ‘qqFftTT’ qqt qr^ qt wk qft qrq qqqiq t ’rH?T 

^ qqr t ’ 

qf qrq qrq: q>ft qT5^ qr qqlwtfq t ^ ^ qroq qqr qqq^ f i qq ^ sr^qrr qw 

f^jqqr % qqrq ’ft qfeff aft qRrq “wq; ’^qqt qk fqag?qt f i qq q^- qqqr qfk qft qft qqqr qq fqqq 
qR aft^ ^ ?fR qqqr fqft ferr f fsqt f qt q^ qqqr qqfqw qq q^q ^ % fsnr f^-fqq jt^r % qtq-q-ftqr qrfq 
qr qqfq qr ^ 1 1 qajqR q> qqr fw qrqr t fq ’E’qqtqq ijq q^ ^-sqf q;^;^ q# aft qk: feqr aiqr, qqft 
kRjqq ^ qq q afqr, qjjqr, qr^, akq, qff^ qrfq qfqqlf qt qt# aft irqr i qrq aft at qq ' i qq r q?. % 

% qrq afqr aft q^ qRn? f, f^^f^qr wftq qtq'f q qqft q;fqqT % qqrq % qt qt qrq rq fqqr ?>, qr q^ #' 
qarqr qtt qqq arft i qr? % qqfqqnR % q^ qx: fqcq qft fqft qqqt qrft t qk qrakt q?qt qrft t q’ft ?r? 
aprr q qferf, fqqapT qq ft qq qrqqr, qqqr ftiqaft qRr qqa^ ^ %.qq qrqaft, qrqr q r ^ q q?f qqt qfqqt 
qr qq q^t qRq qkft fqqqr srqiq qqqr srqfer ^ q afnr qqqr q^rr ft ftqft srqR aft qq qft ifft ? 

■qqrqq sfk qkifqq qaqt q q^j; ^ aftqq TRq # ijqT ^ qfr qqr t; qqt qapR qqq aft f^ aft- 
qfqqftq aftqr i qqqq % qqr^R 'qqrqkr’ qkiq ^ faft^ % qqq aiRsft 1 1 ?q% q^ qqr qqqr t fq 'qqnfkr' qr 
5ft q#qTq api^r ^ft asR^ ^ qqqr afqq i qffrs qqq fqqrq qto ^qq ‘qqnfkr’ aft q^qrq afqq q5rqT% 1 1 ' sto qa fK qT < 
q^aft qt q5ft qq qr qqqq qaft f i 

qtqrq qiq q fq 'akq' qft aft ft qRrt? qft 1 1 a^q 'qqq’ qf ^ ft qqqkr (qiqRq), ^qq q7: ^< , q q qft i j^^ 
(qrqqr) qrk qanft % qrq ft arqaft ft qqqfsqr (^) % qjq aiqr % fqqft t • Wt ftq f ^ rq »p qr q q r aft t Nq 
q?% f I qRT # qf ftr arft— qf qq qft— ft fqft qft qfftff q fq qi5t 1 1 ’rafr fq qft # qqr qrft Tf5rT t, 
qr fq apf qqft f fq ^ntr a^ qqR ft ^ f- ^ ^ aft^-qftq qff ft afqr aqqqr qanq apr q5R-5aff5r qt 
ftr qqaft qqf qr |5Rr qqr qr qm qqr ^ i pft qrq qf t % 'qqqr’ ftr 'qnq5ft’ aft 5Rf qf arft ft qqrqicR q«r 
faftrar snqr ftapq ft argReft f i fqkn? ^ qifq % qqr^qR ark 'qqiafkq' qftnq 'afqq' 1 5ft qf '^trft afqq’ qr ‘fft 
qqq’ qft ft qq5ft; qR«T ‘qRiqq’ % qqraj^q 'qqrafkT' aft?!Tq ftc TRq aft ftqr ft ft faftapg- p- ^ 

qft qft I 

qq rft qi5r qft atfqq aft i ftt ftq 'aqftmft’ ft sp^ ft I 'qRraft’ qrq ft ft qf qf5r qqft qt ft^qrq' ft i 
qf qqfr ( q*qRq ) %ag®pq^fe:qtf^ft5Rfqft^ft5rqT’qaqRq*ik^qqqR^fftffaft‘qRq’%<jq^ap^ 
ft frft^ % qrq qqr fqq5ft ft i fftr qqq qrqaR- rq^iqirqq % asrrq qaRR ft^ fq; qqq^ qft ft', trft ^ acft # qftq 
qfcff qr qftqq qaf fkiT ft I qft ftlT, aftq qk qftf^ qrfq qfkff qt qaftr qm ft fq ‘qT^aftfq’ ft qft ft, qft 
'afqq' ft qft qr qqiq ft ! qafffq fqatq T pqq ftft^ % qm tt afqr % qiq qr qftnq 'Trqftfr’ qt q5nft ft, 
ftk qiq ^'ftt afqq qftafan % fqqftft, qt qtq qiqqaf qf ft ^ rq^qifiiq qqqr qrfttfap— atlft ft ft fapftt tjq qt ftt «nq 
'afqq' ft ftt qftf qrar ft i qqr tftt qf aqarqrq fq qr qqft ft qai5np qwtqq: 'afqq' apr ftafrfq arftt gqr qr ? 

qrq % qrft qT%q ft fq ‘arft’ qft ft qft qft ft l qftt-qaftf qqq 5RT tqrfftq qftft qrqftt qqt ft aqnR 
apqft qft ft— ftqr ft qrs fft fqq5rT ft i 'qftt' ft afiftt-qftt qt ‘fqqftt’ ftt aqftf-qftt qt 'qftt-ftqq' ft q^ ft i faftr 
q^ qft ftr qRrft qrq ft qRq ft PiUHUH ft, ft apiq-qq ft agqtft arfk qtft ft qft qift ft i fftt ftftt '^trft 



’MiWi efi. 

5J»T, ^PTF) SRH *f ’fSTT'R^ ^ Sr^TS STfeff W «ft, ^ STM ^ft" «fti 

5[|?r % ^TPT 5®ff-^-?jff *ft^ f ^ swR ‘?n:^’ ?r^ % <jt sjAt 5t 4Y % 'tf’fsnr ?rn?r f 

1T^ 5fk ?TTfe 5Tf^ ^n^ft ^ ^ ?m STT^ »At^ *IPt W ^IFT #' lT^-?ft STRT 

^ t I 

'TT <PT*rR ?At f%=^ t ft: ^FRf ^ '?RFTftT’ '?r^' Wft 'JTRt 

SSRftcRT «fir I ^ MY I SRTTfti SR ftWK ?|5T ^ «fT I WfT smTt *rsRT WR 

vpppr vso m CO Mftr % ^ f frff m 1 ww ^ w , «r«?^ wrr (Mr #) srrt rtt, Rt-Ri 

?:t wpY Mf Rfr-Rft ?rftMf «Pr fRrtor ?)r >tr Mk ^jr^'Y ff ^nfR % Mwi ^ ^ rM 5fR mMY-smY rMY 

JR 1 :3r|t ‘R^nfftr’ M i?ji: ?fk rr, trfr, Mter, Riftramt (Rft rrt, :|r, jprM ?ik: ^trY jrjf jft 

3FIT ftR, !T«RT RRA ftTTRT % ^ JTftMf ^ Rtf Rfr , ^ RR RR# JR? ftRIRT ^-RTR ®PT MY Rt# RT 
% Rif MY RJf # 'MrtMY’ % RR % RRR R ftreRR |RT I tRlftlR, RftRF, RwRT RRR R5R RTftRt fMY R-RR 

^ f|M rtrY my I 3r|t (<jM ftfti) Rk MYrr ^ ftRftr rYMr^r — R iiiRfiT — r it rrt rt, r|Y rrtMY rt r^rirr 

fTRTRR-JPTR M RT RR% ^ ftR R|# |RT RT I fRRT JRRTR RTfR R|T RT ft: RRtMY RRRR: 'RRTRYTT’ % rM % 5RR 
RffflRYl 

RRnfRspf MY RWRT RftJF THR^T MY I RR% RRT RRRf Mft^ R I irnpr C[RRTR RTfR R| RT ft: RRTRY % RfR 
Mk RftRR Mk MTRR — ^MTrY RRR RRR R rIRR: R>RRT M RRTR %7?RI RkRRRTRltfMfttR JlRTf Mrtr 
M k ftftiRTR f?RT^ MMYr SfTiRR R, RRTftT^ MY rMY RR % rYrR R I Mk f JfRI^MMYR RftfR RTR RftR RVJTRT M RRRT 
RRR Mk rIR ’T F T R: R I R RJT M, - R Mk R, R RT|rY R, R ^SRf R Mk RR RRRf RRTR, srRT Mk RffRTf % Rj ^RRi 
R I Rftrft'-ROTf R Rt R RT-fRRTR R, RRT ft: RTR % RT%R ^T MY RRiR ^ f I R'fe-^R R MY RR% RfRIT R rYI 
ftRR fRRRT R^ RcW lY RTRT RT, RTfR f RRR R| RRRTR YMRT RTRT f ft: RRRR R*RfR-RfPTfT RRMY, R:IRIR, 

srrft % R^ % rtr r^ rrY i 




sflo jnTTipir, i?*to ^o, Jir^ro , sfto tftmn, i?h<» «?», *o i^o, tio 

5rr5ft5T =# 5im-!n»rT^ fq-ss^or f>Tr, jrtPt ^ fwr qr f%Ht ^ arm 

srp- fqsff ^ Tfr 1 1 q? ffrfqqrq ^ ^ragjftrq.' gc^r t ^ ^ qrr 5RT?r?5r % sits 

^ ^ 5TT I soft irq? f ?T srsrrarq- % sra^ ??i^ ^mq^T % q^irw qr ?w ^ ^ qrrq qq srar^r ?rff fur 
1 1 ’TTF'ff ^rqr qrf^ ^ Tr?«fr % sirmr qr q? qrfr ^ sqqqrr t ^ f fir fi rqT sik q>Tt # 

5mR' qmrq «tt i qq q?siTqqr fq^nr^r TT^rtm' s-rt ?sqw qq "jq srk TOoff gqrr qnrrq qq q^rsr mqr qqr 

1 1 rqwi,q<fq # qr^Tq’ ^ ^ Trmsft ^ qstiTqHl ^ q^t f i 5^%, ttsit qq qrfr qt# f, feiR €t 
q np.q^ T q T qqr t Tmrqq % snrnq qr fq^qrq fw qrq fft qf sHfraTT* % tmt qqrrq qq qq q qq ft q 

SIT I sftqTfqss: ?qqT^ % qr«T fqqqq qq snF^hPTT qn;# % qqr # f, ^sqqq qipr f qqirfqqr TRmrf qfr 
qt qit Tn=«ff f qqq^ f, qrflq-qRtq jqq?ft-qq?flr f'' 1 f*rfq % qrq qrnqf stsrt H^ i' q.iiafl q qqnq^-qq 
fqqqr srk ^-fT % q^ qqr qqivft qq ?^r?rq fqq^q sF qy R » 3 ; »^ 1 1 

qrq qk ftqr qqqT qq^ft # nqrnq qqqrqr ? sto ttsto ?fto sqqqftqft # fqfw' q TRTffq ^ 
qqrq-q q qfwq ^ qq qqqq srcrqrqr 1 1 tqir^ft # ?q qqqr % qfrq^ % qrqrq # ^ ^ 
qr^ qfr 1 1 pR qt fqqr qt qq ^fsgfq-qqnqpq qq 3 Fq^%q|qq^f>=^ 

qPfqqlr qft qfq q^q % snrft ft srr^ ?Rsmsff* ^ sRfqr ^ qsqt q ^ t ' ’Tt qsqq f f% qf i qr sq - 
^ % qqq # Pqsg^-qq qq ST^Tcq ft I qq qtsq qqf ^ qiqr % qiqpq qqwt qq qqq qR^ f qk qq^ 
qqfa TTjf qftf^ q:fq qq qq^q qq% qq-^tqq ^ qfqpsgq qriqTr qqqrt t' qq qq^ ffe q qqqq ^ fqggfq 
sfk qf^-^ ^ w^ qrfqqf f ' 1 wqrt qf qfwq Prqqqr qr qqqrr t tqr^ft-qq ^ ^srmr qqrr# % 
Trqr fqfq qq srrfqrar ^qkR qRqqr#'° Trqnrq % qrqq? Tiq qk qfivKd — fs % ^tq %• qqq q ft 1 srqrqq ^tt 

’ MW qro TfSTo rfto Tiq qftqtt qq "WWtqrer ff^stt sirq ^ftmsq Mnwr, «jo vsn 4 
’ qriqqq, fJWm fffsTkqrq ffttwq, f o ji\j i 

’ ^W qqrqqTTTqqftlf qq fiwstt Slfq ftTgq, «i« qftr sfto tqrW, sft-J^qqrqTq ffsqqr, vqv-^^ I 

qil^STf I "qt^l 

' ^o ?flro TTq qfbrtt, qfwftrq, nq-n? i 

* %» *ft* qqq^qfH, qffWtr *[o vr i ^qqqft p: % qmmq % ftn? MW, <i qifi <iq pW, W ^ 

qk fq ffWri, «jo i 

' MW Wq qrfq finSR q^qr kW qW?it, fqqwR 1 

* »To tjftqmqqqqipTqtfqrsftwT^ fqqqqfqqqWwfipqTf#^?! qqqqsqr lit ‘‘pqq: ffsnqq qft 

qpiqqq%fWW'J^’S i” — (q W^sikfqWJtssiq^tW^lfWn,*!© i fqqg^ wjmqqW qq qft# qqqqr 

fqi^ snqqwrpi^tqqq^ffW*’!^'^; q?psfw^qTWqqqiitsranqW% W ^qrPw qW qfkswr- 
qwr qft «pq qfmrfqqr fsnftqqnif qiT aft qWqi fqrqT qr?# qf w pw krqr qq qqrqT t ftf '3’WT «rww wri aqmiW % 
wrq-qqq fWBfqsnr it >ft ]| 1 

'* po p# f^, fffstt qrfq fiRfq, ^ I 





< 0 ? 


^ ^ ^ ^ it, ??r# ^ srif ^ 5gf ^i35Tnf jj^psttw ^ ^ ^ qi# ^fe?r ff 

*ftj TnT%^^5!r%^^r ?r>, g^r qrr irfStHr ttstt srr i wh: ^r^mrer-^ ^ srf«r»F| sra w, sistfg 

^ ^ ^ t' I ^ ^ ^ PiR’^d %fqr qjT m Pi+h^i smr ?ft «rraH *iff 1 1 »T?r- 

q>T5*ft '4<.i*'ri % 5WP>ff % sntrrc qr ^o Tnr^ft^rCt ^pt t % % q^r qftfe^r qq trsqir^iqq. q^ 

f o qo % irw l?rT qr’ i qfq ^ q^r it, ?ft % q^ ^ims^t-^q qq n ?tt-qqra'^q m ?rftq?qr qmr 

qfqr i 

W qrq' % stfr qq pit qra" qftf ^ qjmr qft ft? qsinl q Ppw jfpr % q v qT?r q^iFFq qq wrqqq 
|?TT I qqr t^irftrq?-^ qq qftqw ttstt qr ? %q^ qrq % ft? q^nq^ % qR ^ qr qnqrt qqr qq^ f, ^qr qftqrm 
qit ft+Hi ?irT qqqrr i fqvc qt t?q> q^r t f3ra% ^ ?HqFr qnrqr srr qqqrr i i snqq? % sFrqic ftr^ftr-qirqq % 
<tftrqq‘(t sfr '^' 30 ^ ijw # # srqq ^ q?^ q 1 qrrqq # wqftTTr q:f srr^ t# if ftr ftq^t Trsrqsq % 

^ I't I 'Tni^iFj;’ 5Fq qqqr q^ qif ^ ftraqr ?q qrq q^ft? tqrr^ ^ ^aaovs tqrq^ rrqqqfi:?:^ 

^qiff ^qr qqfq qqr% # 1 ir^qR srRrqr q tjqr^ff s^t w qRrftqf qq f ^ c i q i ifi % wfq^ % ftrrc spq ^- 
qrqT srmr qr* 1 ^ q’sqrftqf % sr^ ^ q^tftr tot ^ ot^ qf ?ftT sft ^pt qif qi, q? qq% ott q?f tje? 

qrr qqOT qr 1 qrqr f ft? qrr qrtqrr % fHiqft q qqqf Tqf ?qq ftr qraqr qr, ftirr ftn^ qtq ’I,? ftrsgfq- 
TTsnrff q qqqq qrf qfOT ftrqr qr'' 1 ^ sjqfq itqr f qOT^-sRTrFq ^ ^qrqqr ft?^ qrfR qqqr q^ qr qsqR 
ftrq% qjqrqqq TrsRFq qqqqriqrit, qitfiqfi q^qq'iftrq^t qsnqjq % <j;q rrqrFq srqftrq qr 1 qff qq srqrrFq 
^fqqr fq^rr qq qfrqrq srrftq qtqr i 1 Tisrr % s^ q^ % qrq q fqq rr f i qq qq^q qrrq % qqror ttot % ^ Trqq^qrrf 
^rrr qf qftqqq qrqr qqr qrqq qgqr i 1 ottr q ttot ^ q?^ % qqqFr qq% qqf ^ spt Trsqrfqqqr fqqr 
itqr qrr fq srqr % qq^ Tfq % 'pqrqqq tir qrrqqrq ^qrff qt qqqr qrqqr: q^ q^ itqt, q^r qqr f% rg^t^ 
v9'3o's qfq qqt 1 ?Fqqq: ftrq qrqqr # ^ qqqr qq gr5#q ftrqr t tottt % qqq ftr^gifq-OTqqr'f qft qit qqqr rif 
ir I q? qqqr ftrssfq-OTqq-fqqR srrr ftftqqr rftqr qit qrqt ot qqrqt 1 

TTOTFq % sRTqR q qftqfqq itq qq t^r ^qrr qrrOT ftr^fqq'r ^ qqqt f f sqrqrftqr qqfe % ’qqqqqq qtrrqi 
% 5P0 qfqf % qrqr qwqq it qq^r f 1 qR'>tq'TTnq #' ftrOT f ftr ttot qrqrq q qOT-qqqr q fqqn; ftrqr qr, ftmq 
r3q% eftrsT tqq it qq, ftqg % ttot ^rftq it Tf' 1 fq% q? qqr qrr qqOT i ftr qqrnqt qftrrr^tqqqq % it 
sqrqR % ftFi srftra' qt 1 Trsr-qfrqR'f % qq?qf % qqq itq % qqrq q? qqwrq qit ftr Trsrrqf ^ rttr n 

qftiq qrq t|' if I qqqftq r>q TrqqRt^q it# qft qrqqr it# # qrqqr; qq% qq # srrqq-qqq #' qfqrq qrq ## qfr 
qm |i itqt qftr w sfqqr TtsFFq qq srt qrr srsrrqR qt ftiw |f itqt" 1 

ftr^sftqrq qq qri sft qf q^qq t^ if, ^ q?#f qff ftr qrq OTq it qrq # qqr# #, qq qif 1 qrqrf r # 
trqr qrq q it TTOTrfqqqT #tfqq qr ftra^ qqqr ir? qqq «ft 1 # qrqqr TTOTnit qr T|#qt# q qtr qqrrqr, qqrqft 
tr# qrOTqrfTqr ## TTsjqwf frrr OTqq qrr# # 1 snqqr #' ftrar f ftr #% TrsTjOTf # qqqr Trsrmff sit qqqr # qrrqT qr' 1 
#qT qr^ qqqr i ftr qrqqrq# % ft qqrq qq qfqqrT-wq ftrqt otf ?qftr #' qfqr m qtr sq rmr % qfq it ?qr% 

' #ftOT #to inTOT#, qftqftiq, ^ 1 

’ iqqFJTxqqftqrt, qftqftiq, q«5 1 

%o qfo OTOTTOTW, qftqftw, ^ X? 1 
' Iftr# OTTo qfHOTT, qsTTqf^q OTTB ^5T*rff ?f«qqT, fi® qrjq I 
.''qiti 

' Ifti# i(qo r^o fq^, qftqrftw, (qiqfeRqf) I 

• q? OTq# q# wm i «l?tft?q#qt SWfTT % OTff OT q#q ft^qTlf — (?) < r « l {| l «itqiitit OTSrfq # f#q% OTqsp 
TTOTlff qqrftr qrm ott# #,(^)OTrpnfWt qr q>qfa»itM4t4t ft F ^ qro %o «ito qrqqqw “Nation-in-At ms- republics” 
f I q? tRqqqw qif ftr JTW qq % ffq OTtmqjq: pr# qqftfqftw ?ft 
OTTo ?ft« q^qqTT, qftqftw, 1i» 1 





*rT #, wtftr f^v^Pp inr # t^n# ^ ^ «rr, ?¥#' ^ ftw tt^it ^ ^rrfireT #* i 

^ jfn" 5Tr»nT jtt srfrrPrfsr % fr*r ^ srr i ?r|f jtt^ 7??rT ?r(r??r ttht iRf«r «n5ff 

w »t 4^ ^ 2aT?Rft snr ^ ?>frr m i f^nr H-fr^i'qol wrat % ^ ?nft- !imr*F ?r?«rnTTT jtt 

^ f»ni% ’^r’ I ’•! ii ^«f^i T 4 % wTR^rfroft ^rfirRr qt, %t sRftsr ^ t • 

?FJRrr: r<?r«i0f8Roi' % ^ 'f>T4+7<+ #, %r sto h^sj^r ^ f 

?fR ?rnr^<T; ^ % +i4+ir<«n ^ ^mf«r ?>tt m i 

ni--^n<41i ?*iTq--5r«rT?fr % ^ irt ^ spf ^ f ' ^ ^rriwvr # t, 

4>f?r % ^ ^ ^irnmnT 4 i irspR % ttstt^t ?pr% 4‘ i JJrnr-Jrimft iri ^ Iwrar 

3T? 4t 1% ?Tf(T^ ^ ^ ^ fTTTWT «rT 3r9r ^PIRT: ^TTW STFT-?rfirfinff % m ^TtR feTT SfR | ^ 

% iT^ % ^TTT ^ ^ 5rT ?iw stt'' I ^ vmr siM # ^ w ??r 5»r ?r 5iT?fir «ft gw 

*RnT % ?^fRT 4' f i' 

f^rsisfwr ^ tR!- wfT wg «TT % 5RT gw! % T^gr i w % ?fl^ g gr, ‘W ^ gfg 

^4!fgg f g! g^f g^gr gg-spimf! gg wwg grrgr grf^” r g.¥w g ggg gww g g! ?[g tt gfg gR 
fw 1 1 " grgtg grrgtg grggf g ^ ^ gggtfggr gr? ggg! «fr i gggg fgwg gr "gg-%gT % gg %” ^agr 
ggfe img ^ gr ggg! g! i g^rgr g ^g grg gg wg fgggr | fgg% fro ^ t gl" ^-tw"! % 

gffsr % # i' w ggrc gggf gR fgssfggf g gg grgg ggr gri w gr fgwg grg gr gr^ t g?' 

g|T4R ^ Jfrg % ggg «rr i'" ig gg gT- gTgrfgg gfr^ ^ fggrggr ^^ftgg f • ^ gig- 

gg gg g gsx^ia gr, g? g^ gfisg f i gfgg gprgg % ^ ggR gg-gfgfg g sffggg gggr ggg'ggr gr ^ 4! fggR 
g gT% gg-g^ ■^wt ggiggr gs# ?ri ggf! gr?!! g! i g? w w t ?w f fg gg g!f^ g fft fg’s^fggf % 

5f! g^ff % ^ gsiT? gw g i" gto gigggrg gr (gw t % wr % grg ^ W g^ g^!fgg gr ggrr 

gr watfgg gggtgr gr ^ gr i" ?g w gg grwf ggg gr gtf grgg g^, gftfg ggg sIR fg ^ fgg ! gr 
ggpT gg g gg gr I 

g^ srrgR grgtftg ggrw! %, f¥rg gg fg’sgfgff %, ?ngggr4 gg gg ^ wr w gw ^"tgr i g^ gf! 
grgrgg-ggT g ggrggr gr firwr gggr grar gr i gg gg w ezng ferr grerr gr i fs-ggr gg^fr f! g^fg^^ ’rnf! gr^ 
«fr,fgggrgT^-ggT i fg^rggf ^ gR gfegr irgr|f!g4! i grgalf^ ggfir ggg ^ g^ fwg gr f^g g! ^r?pf! 
gggr ^ grfgg ggfg i gro grgggrg % g«g! g, gfggrgf % fggrg iRf JW-ggr^ t g^ ^f^tg ^ t ^ ^ ^ 

gtgf g gg! gr grg-ggrgg ggg gr g^g gf^ g^ srrgr gg fggr gr gR ggg fg grg % gfg gw si^ ^ 
ggggR! gr g^f! 4!” i 

’ gfggig g! g^m % fgq anhar gfg Orjrrg ^ g^tm fggg ^g rg ^ , gig %, ug®. \ 

tgr^ft-gigg ^ ^ftgr gg gigg^g gr gg arrg^ % fga? ^ftrggr wrigg*! gfg ffwiT, noq-e. i 
^ %o tfto grgggm, glRriw, i 

* grg® ?fto gsjggrg, gfpgfwg, \ 

* %o ifto grgggrg gf^wr, wp sig-sr^ i 

''grgo ^fto gfggrg, gfRriw, i 'g^i 

* g#g gfg (gpc g^grii!, fggagg, UU> I 

‘ gafgrw, ^\sf i '’ 

' gsfg gfg fiifTT ^ gafhrr ftgif #gTfrf!, fggwT ?€.U»?» ?'»'»» 

’•%o gfo grgggtg, gfegfisg, fo sr'»r i ’’g^i 

*’ gro #!o ?ffo gf grr Orgrr 5 fg “gte^ig gr ^fgsg ga:^ ^ fS ^ ggg^^^f gror %, fg^ gr flr^ggf % 
'jggrf’ig Rr m gr rr gtfg grgr gr” (gpftgrg grgR I: % v*ttvm | g f^ gfg gggiWr gg ffttgr' \» ? gg 
g^g) I gr® grgfggrg grgggnr aif! g^ grg^ (fjpf-grw-rw, gw* ^® f«?) 1 



^ fni% srs^ t ^ sttt ttht f^ pnfqT»ft ^ i inT^r m >rir- 

i?tTO5T-jr>mft — ^ ^rm-srjmfr — rrsTf ^ # sifir «rf«nF wm Jr*rTf>ra ft sfy i’ 

f^jJTnr *fW-^Tr5rr5iff % ?fK >fr tI ^ i % Pnrf^r #' ^ ^r^nrar 1 

^ sr|?r WT ?np % fjT?T^ f I fire ^ t ^ F 4 T fiR ? ^ ■tt ^ 3 ^ qr i 



' ifo irwnnw, wm, ^o \ 


- - A ^ < 




i gr ^gf r jfT ^^Rft^R— ?pw ^ ^m—- 

#q % ?rr^ qq 3d f|??TT t, ^ »rtf^, ?nf? qft q^Rrqf qrf^ ^ 5r^ 

^ qH^ ^ qq 3i>fT #7: 7 :^ 1 — 

s qvq qiF ft qqrar t' ■qq^^ i ^ t "^^rq«t. T q^d qn ^ q w q?t t. ^p=?qTgd %=qftqiT— qf grriM 
qftr fqqR qdqq^d qTd |f t— ifTsrqTTd ^ =q?t ^ q?7iT ^ irf^qr^r ^ f—q^ ^tq? ^fTan qq qfqFT ?, dwq 
fqq-7H, fq-fqqK qq Prqq qrTTrr q>feq t:^ — 

qqfqqq sftT ^imr sFqqiwt ^«fqfit f— ^ q^ t— 

?FfqT 5 d— =^, ^ eft, qf JTTT W ; 3 eRT ? 
qqfqqq — (qfr qm^ f- ’T^qr qqr qeftt) 
inqqwt — qtqr-qtqr, 7 jjTp; ? 

qqfqqq — (f^ 7ft ^q dn: sftr Tftqr qir weftf ) 

sFqqr^ft— («7TR-qT q?d q) q^ qtq^ ? 57s sRnqr ^ qqf^, str qq im ^ ? 

qqfqqq~w ^ q|f tpr: qied, Tii ! 

q«iqT<d— qft’ wvf, qieft q q% 7 ft 1 ?nqqRt qft qiq thr qM ?nqR 7ft qt qftf.^'t ! 
•qqrq+i—qt, ?nq ! 

qRqRt— ^ q|tqq1q7:fttftf7P^«TRqTft qqnrsft # qrqq t, ^qqt, itirtt: t, ?flT q:i[t ^ tt q? 
qq qqrqq, qq qeqrq, qq qnfr ! — qqf ? 
qqfqqq—qt, qnq ! 

q7:qqr^— qf*R #q, qqiTed # qq qr^ ? qqtft? qq qrr =qq?t q 1 qm qqqTft q^n: wtr q *rr, qrr q 

qfT5rR7dqftq,?ftqqqd®i^qiqqn7r,^q:fftq7qq'tqTq,qqq7:3iTq 1 qqirqt ttrt q^ qrqeft q, iqdqir qrqwqqTeft 
q \ #fw. . . .(qq qq q't srieft^) 

•qqfq+i — qqr tts ? (qq^ qtqft q tr j^t qqqr) 

sfTiqqR't'— qqffrrq, q? 1^ q^tqtq qieft f, qq T^fn: jr ^ q 1 ^ d'fqqqqrqq q^r f^, qq 

qfqiq qR-qRT d iPR ^ qjff qf^ ? qq qrqr# ®Rfr 'fted # f, ^ t. i ^ 1 1 
qf^ qTqiT^ Tt-qteqrT: 7ft qqqrq d I^rt qlqd f , qq fqqiT 7ft qq# ^ sqtfq f fq?flq qR ^ q ! 
qqfqqq— TTt, Tft, qq inq qqr qq T|t t ? (qq^ qfq’ sqwr q 3 #t f) 

qfqqr^'— qfeT ^ # qq f I tTqrs^ q?; q^, «TT qqq qft qRTf fipqT qr I 

qRq>dRi7i#t#qT5d^qRr-#tq^q 1 qd qtf q^ qqr qqr 1 qq qn^tn^ft # qq ftsqr t, qr ?ft qq qrq # qq qR 
qr q*ft% qrq qq q#»ft ! 

qqfqqiT— qn#! qi#! (qqq«ft d ^ qqqR 7 ?)# qqeft t) 

' #qw % ^iRWTTd' qtTw qnw qr qqf ijq I 



w»=inT<?n — w SFT, ! ?m ^ iftnr to «FT ! ^, Jrrr r^tt 

f% ^flr ? f fRft t. to# #t «tk R^rm % friRR t, ?T«r «nir sfte 5f ! («^ rtt, 

^TjnrRPT ?nfV R?f wton# f i 

‘RRtor — ^JFTtTTTR ! iR^TiiHil^^ ! 

?n^RT#t — ^ I RfTRTcR # siTT, ^'T #,. *totRr qf# ^ *rraT t ! #■ RfTRPfr 

RvOr qr ft 1 1 w f , srm ?r%#-5r%# qft qsTTT# ! qq^qra qq ^qror >ft #t ?n«rn:«T frrsr-^rs^ # 

flqr I Rf #t qt #»q #■ fqr qraftto 5mt q# ##t t ? 

=qqtoT— w, ^ ^ %) qwT% % % to ? 

qF^qr^ft — (fq^r) ^q;#t qqf f, ^ i qq qq q^-?fTT qrq; ! 
qqfqqq- — (qqqrq spRrqr# qq ^tor ^ t) 

qrqqrfft — ^ft X, qqqqf# % ^qm % to ! rrstoqt sm fqm ^ fq#V ?rm ^ qto qrr ^rqrifr f. ? 

f r, fqmq-fqmcT # f i totorr #!■ #t q#q qq ^qm qrrqt f, i qftr ^q^fr % qt ft q#t# qt# t — qr qy qqq 

qto, qr qtqr qto i to qto # qwrr qq q:T tor qqq# tor toqt #t %3r q# , tjqqr ^ ! 

qqtoq — (qrtf qrqrsr #7 to qf qqr q^ qft f, ? 

vrqqto — qqfq%, qFqqnft qq wk ^ t, fq# qsrrqt q^ frr qsft, q% qFqqmt fwft i fTiqqt, qr 
(sqqsV torqt t) qq wjq qit ^fqqrr ?nR qq qyqqt i qt qqrqq fto qkf q qq^ q tor qt, mq qsnqsrq qqqr, ?q 
qft tofq q qf toql" #qt qrfrrqt f ! 

qqfqqq — ^qf qtor gfiqqt qr#' f , ?nq ! 

qjqqrqt — q??Tcqqr qfrftqfr q qrq >fr gfSTrqq fr f\ qqqt f I fq fto qr t, qt #t fqqq q^ qr^iriiq 
to g I f q fqto qr ^ f, q> qt to qq qrqrq fq% f^r qft — fq qqfq q^orr # m fqgrft to qq qqqr ^jq ! 
f q qq't qWqqfq q toft-qitt to' qqr fr qqqt t, 'tor ! 

qgfrq qf-pqr qqtoq qft qqqt qqto qtr q% torqF 3|t qqrf qqqqrqt t. to? qqqq; qr q^qq 

— 

qqqqq ft ffT f — ti'f qF r: q i r=>ii r qft qrqq: to qqr tot f — ^ ftorqqiq qr torqt ft to-fqqrn qq- 
qqr qsrft f — qq% qqqq q qrqqrqt qq toq to qqqr q^qr f . — 

fqft qf^iqrfto fqt qqq rrq. ’'frqrr qtqqto qft ^ f — ^toft q^ qf qrq qf#t f to qrfrft f , “qr to 

q^TT qr ! ' — 

Nn) 

sEfsnqqq snqr f — qrqrrq qiqfto-qr f qq rgqqq — qtqqrqt tor ara^r qqrqq qtot qtf tor qf fetot g — 
“^zrfto ! q qt tot qr, qft to q qrq’—qrfqr?: qft ft qrto qsr q qqrqqq # q???ft f — 
qtqqrqt — qqqqfq aft qrar ! 

qqrqqq — qqqqfq qq to> ^q'toqft ! q qqqqfq ft ttorq # qft q^ qrqr i qqqq% fq tfi-qqr # qgr 
qrqr tor i 

qrqqrqt — iqqr to, Jjq# qtot ft i qqqqfq qt q^jq f totr qtr qqqrtt ft totr % qrq qrqr to f i 

q^rqqq — qqq ft srrq q^q ftr qqqrr qr qq qrq q|t f , rrqqqft ! ftfr# tor f ft qto I ! 

qrqqrft — ^ftrf rrqr qrq qtfqr t qq qf qt; arqr ftfto qt fqqqq to i 

qv^ r qaii^ — ^jfrr fqrr ftor ott | ! 

qqqqrft — toff q qrft f to g?to ft ? 

qqrqq^ — ^q ^tot q>, fto >ft qto f i 

qrqto— -(qr#%fqrq) tofqqftqtotff qqqftq^ toqqqrr fqm^ qqq qf t qto <iirqH. t r 
qq qt qrq qrq q^ I 

qq tq q^— gr;) ^qqrqqrr qr qrrrsr ^ ft, toq#ft, #ffq qto qftf, ftftoq qrrqq srqrqto i 
qrqqrft — to q| ^ qfto qqtq ft ? 





friPT ^ TT i?Jm ft sfhnr ^rmTsfkTaRT^^nrrft^ti ’tssrft «ftT g% fer % 

^rr i f .T fpq- Ptotttt ^frr t " 

?F^TT®ft — (^ f^nrBT ^ # >Fmf^ spt irft Iw ft «ft ! ? 

srsrm^—'siwsi; f ^ ft f^rerr ft ft i ftr) f^, ^-ft ft^r # feran: «R 

TTiRfsFt ! fwtft ^ ft^ ? 

««i(mft — ^ ft^ ? 

?r3rPT!!r^ — (^-ftf tt ^ft ^ ri^ftr Pr^-m^T ^3^ ^ f>^) *jft f ft^ ! 

^( T ^ ’ T n f t — if, JTf f ... 

5*?Tft ??r #tft-ft 5nFftT # ft ft)T t;:^ srTT ft^r spq^T ^ctr fSR spt ^ttot fw, srrr ftR 
TnrrspT % ftf frff ^ % ftf ^rr^r fw ! * 

wmrft — (flMr srft) ! 

?nrr=r5r^ — f ^F^fft ^ f ft< cnr ^ ferr «rT — ft^R 

cfT wn?r BnTT% wr? f ff?rr ^t^tt; m ttsptr ^ v^t sjft ^ ott n stt*^ 

?rt^ f? #>Tr I ^3?T% ?rR f ^ ^ ft nf — ^ sr spt ^ Tft, ^ jrfR ^rht 'ts r i ffR% ? ^ ? 

?ft #tft-ft ?r?ftT f . . . . f ) 

?rJwft — ft srrr trit % t^iRft ^tft ?iTf , fWr % fftr fjnrrft ^ f i 

WSTTFR^ — fHf ftvr^^T 5t^ ^ I 

«lWTFft — ftRf, ft TTR ^ ft wffsp f ! 

SRIrRR — ftRf , ft TTHT f ft srff^ SRt^, ft??? !«T*Ff ^ f I ^ ff®T^ ^Tff^ ftft f.TTiRfft ? "^ft 

RRiR, 'wrTft=?nT^,?f?snT ft ^’itPwrf fk ft^rft -^r erff^ f ! ^rff^^ffoaraift^rT^ft Hft, f ! 

!F^Tft — fk, *IIJ=r4^I ft ?ft f t ff 5Tp>Rr % ft# ft^T 3RT ? 

^nrirm — «rf*>R f ft# srft, f ft# i fr ?r5#t ftsr % ft# frr fkr f, i ^ % 

ft#»R»n- 1, ft#ffqK, gRq-%ft#^TRnTi ftf^r, *r?R3r q? sfft ff fk 5 rr — fk?Tfk^3?^R — 

ft ^jHqrr fkRnn: f ft% 5 rt% Tf — ^rraw *Rft ’cf ! 

?rRmff — (Yf^ ^) w ff^ fk 3 rr % ffij ?3rkf ^rreffff «pt ^ fsnff *n?nff ft 

sRTf, fsnft ^qMt «pr ftffk fsmit ^«ff ft ff^ ft f ffW ! 

gRTfT^— ?t, ^ I yr ft anft % ^ % ff^ ft?^ qft ^!Rft-— ^ aR» 

f*r ^3^ f ftf TRft ft gnmft ft, ff% *[f^ % f^rr trt f ! 

srw ?RTi=R ^ssR saiTT ft arrar f — ^prit f — <Rra*fR ft fk str-^tr f — < T « PTT ft ^ 

k ?Pi> ^Rrft ^TRfft f^ft f — ^ffr !T3ifk ^trr f — 

SfrgPTTft — =iR«jqfff, ’SRR spf I 

?RrR5T^ — Jift, tsT ?jft qrrtpTT, gsrCt ! 

^TRqrft — '^’kt' q>?qR frr «nitt»t <3 ftfftjr i 

«Rrm^— ft, ^PTO, ! (fpR) fRft qjT «ira? ftf ff ir ^rrt f i *ps®r. *nrft t^f i 

fsnrRRT^ k incrr f — ff^q i f t ^ ft f — t — 

WSTRRPI — Ift, ^Rft ! 

W 5TRt %f fkt ft ftft t ? 

ft, ft fRtt 5Tft f, ?if !Tr^ ?rff 1 1 jStqr ^ 5R? ff ft ftr «rft t. f? 1 1 

pnqrmft — snft fk ft ft ^npft f ! 

<RRRr^--fk ^ ^ ft ft ^ f I ffkr ^ ftff ft irrgfeT < i iiif€wi ft Hirft, f^kt 1 
MHMift «rtf JRRR W'Jiwyq, % ft krft t — ft?rR f m % pifk ?ptT fknf 

t — «fjwft ft ft kr 5q? ffvr fRrn f — 



Jfift ? A' ^ ’Tl^ 5T ^ ^> ? 

Tt® '4\ ^ ^1 

«r3i'raM%— 5<i to ^ ? 

>irRrTT5ft— m ^ ^ f ? 

— «TTfr ! % f^nir) ^it-^ ttsr^ qr^ qftf >ft tts^tht «n^ ^ froft t • 

— (gw stFcith Tirtror) «n^ jff Jirr ?itok «r i 
wwT— w ?ft fpf ^ f I wi^-M?rr srrsr ^ trsR^ % — 

W7T?ft — (#5r fr f JJTO +i 2 +'<) WT ^ ^Tfro ?rnTT I ! TOf , =ani% # ? 

WrRm — Stqr ! w P" ^feTOV ! 

WTTpft — ^WTRt siw ^ t, ^nrsrrfw i sfir qw ^ ^ ^ ^ 

giro ^ % ’, ^ WWTM ^ f^iTT 'srWT ^TOT'TTO I 

ww^ — q>dq)eiflV t, '^ipr srk ^ w^ft t; #f%5T Tt# 'mrf fw to t, 

TO t ?ftT fro TO ^Tw 5RT^ t I TOt ? (^TsN gqifTTmW ?r fgrfT f) 

TOTOTgt — (rPTW:) qftf f%fw ^ ^ wft f. ^ TO 

^ll’EfRST^ I 

SETSTRra^ — ^ Wf^TT TO^r cT^ g|lf ^ >rf I 
TOTOMt — f^feJTT gflf t I 
WWT — TOTTO^ TOTOTiT Hit t I 

TOTOFft — W’TT^fl' At TOTOTOT TOfl" f • 

*M'>lld**l^— ^*1 TOT *ri<i ? 

TOTOrat — 5ITT TOT TOf Tf t TOTOf^ ? 

w?r5r ^ — A TOT TO^ f, JT^ «P^ TOTO^ nf ? rft ^ — (^ %) w^rr^fT ^ ttto^ 

g^ TrTOTf =TOr# «Pt FtTOTOT ^ STTJTTf I 
wn#— ?ftT, ?rTO 5?! 3ri<5i ? 

«wTg<iis| — ^wwT ?rTO-gTO g^ TOggr ! 
wwT — g^‘ TOgg gt totot ^^tt 'rtgr i 
ww|— (?n% g) TOT ? 

wgr^ft— (grrorofl' ^r) gg g^, ggrofg g> f^ggr qfgr % w»iT?ft siro ggg to# g f f g^ tot 

gr^ ? 

STTOWT — gg g|lf TOcft ? (gf #?t gncro t) 

TOTOiT# — TOT TOPft gg tNV ggggfg i g? ^ grf^ to ^ 1 1 

grorong — ( g T ggfgr ftro) to^toto gtgt totottoA, ^g fror^ grg# gtg ^ ! 
grogi^t — ^gg% TOgg, gt gg#r srgg-fgTO gfg# giro 1 1 fgrof)’ g>> ggg g^ gtgro ! 
groggg fro gggfgjT: g^ftTOrot — ^g^ ggg# ^ t — ###^ % #g to toito t — ^ 
ggr grror^t ^^^grog t — ^fro frowr % gsgf # grf#t t — 

giggrslt— ggggf# ! 

gg ig «i r ^— i(^ ^rgrg gff #?rr, s^rorr 71 ?it t) 
gwig i # — g gqgrg % An ig#gg t, grror w^g to i 

gTOTO!^~(gTOfT,gg%gf^ TOgMg?TTO) ffgft.fi^grgTggTTO^ ftp gro^ft-Mro % to# to ^ ! 
gtro f»fl — tgngft-fgggr to At fro^ frog mgr gg% At grogr^fr # ^ gr# g# «ff i 

gTOgg^— (giTOTO) ^ t> 'tx fgror mgr ## ? g gig g^ gror t. ^ rg g^^sy ! 

grom^-Hmi ! grg^t gf#gig # ggg-rogg# ^aro ijg toto t ! 





tots 

^rsrra^— ( stM t) 

TRHW >mR % «rr, *twTf^ ! 

sft^, snr ! it, ^ sttw^ »f sp # i ^ wrf «ft i 

qrrrrsft — ^ ti^F ?srre?TT ^ m?r ^rfwnr? ^ ^ n Jrft i 

SfSTRnfff — ftR SRT I !fT ? 

4 ) MM N't — jft cit ^RH-Sf 5 R 17 ^ ^ % 5 R ITrlT f ! 

sTsrrarsfni — ? 

ft I ftrF dviMR ?fk ^ f ?T]|f i, irtr«nT% i ^ trift rirof ift f f^R% ^rm *fw 

Mft ^ tF?r ^^t i sftr w^TM- !RI ^ 5 rr^ f I ^ «r^<T ?ftT cra^ #iPT jr q ? 

SRTtTOT — (5RI5 sfmrTT ST^t, sftW f) 

iHM’HHt — (MMw.ral ft) wk sRsriRft % Mnrer ^ ?rrT 5 frtt sftr «piw ^.t ^rit ?rT i 
W-SJIH^Tif — ^ f ^TTT f 5 T # fT: 55 R 5 r f I 

srmr^ft — Tfmpr # ?ft ^if Mfnft ^ ?ft^ fltiT f% % 5 pt-^ ^ mrt ffr:?5iFr *t i 

ss^wiM — p- srtk ^ ft, s5nraPTr5ft i 
iF'TMTsft — ^JRR ^ ^ ’TT I 

snrPTsPT — ^3?^ ?k: wr «Pfr «rr ? 

sr^MMt — ^ %tt qrf srat Tf >Tf f — qf fMR qsar^ M^Rtr i 
q-qmq — STMMT^. Tmf q^ft I qff qf MT qq^PT % ^ MRqT I 

^TMMnnfr — qqqM%, sm ^ qt# q qq Tf^q i qrq qq tt qqqiq % qqq qrqffqq qrrq 

qft mq f I qqqrq qk qf?q^ m ftsq qf%q smq gqr ftqr, ?it snqqft ?q qq q qiq ft qff i qff tt qrqqt ttfq- 
qfST ^ srqr q^f, qrr 4t qf^lt qqr q qrf t • qti^, qw, fqq^ft qqr ^'n?r-qr (TpCr q qTM% qfk ?r Mkr q?q 
wqqmr, qr-qfrr qr qqrq qrrrqr, qqqq qft qqtk qrqr qr#, TRqf % qY'C qqq % qqr qfq q?t qTq«f>qq^f ? 
qiqqpqt qvt qf qtq gq qf qttt k qqqqq q q? qiqr f , qfkr, f^r ^1 h qrfq qq qiqqr f — 
qqiqqq— q q%qT qk q^ qtpqr I (qqttt qrqrq qrtt ft t) 

kqqmt — qqt q^ f, q»ft qft qTf% |, fkr q^ qq q%q qkqr fiqr f, qqqqfq i q^t ft^ 

qrqr f , qft ftqr Tfqr i ft, mr fqq qft qiq qq?T, qt qq fqq fq qqt t^qr qrq jfpi — ^q-iqr qm qqr % fqq i qqiq fqq 
erfqqr qqqr % qtq ■^qrq qq f , qw ! 

qqraqq ft qrqr t — ^^-<tkqfqqTf — qq qq% ^ qr qqqqr qr Ttq qr qqrqq^qff, fktq qk 
qrrqq ^ qrqqr t — qf qqrqqr ^ to Ptto qR ^ f qk qfqr f — 

qqrqqq — qrqqrqt, gqq ^ qrrf^ fror, q qrq ^ qm qr rfr f ! 
qjqqr^— ^qrqt-f^ciT q*w5ft qft qf qq t Tf f , qf qqqft fqr t ! 

qqrqqq — qqi^qq; % fqq q qqr, qqqr, i^t, fqsqi qrfq qftqq qrqqitf qft f , TFsrq^r i qf qq qrqqr 
f I qqsft qrrqq q'r qq qrqq qt ^fqr qqq q^t f i ^fqq, qrq tw, qqrqqq MTTqq qft qqkiq qR q^ i krift- 
fqqq fqr qrqr qf qr — 

rnqqift— qrftnrr, qq qq qf# qfrqjft qqqqqr qft qft qfqjrqr, qqr? ! 
qqrqqrj — qq qq^ qqqq qft rf qf, qrqqrft i tkr qqrft-fkrq qq qq fr ft ^ f ! 
qf qqqqR, ?r#t #, qft % to qror f — qtqqrft qts qft krft Tf qrdt t--TO% ff % qsq;:qff 

^qfTOT, qfro qqlft qf# ^qfR^qrrr qR q^f qft f ', qf qftq t ! 



OTET «TlffWir J^o X^o, 4to l?[?r«> 

(snTR f^) 

?TR <TT sm ?TT ^ srr^ itTfir^Tygiq- 'spr t, hth 

5ijn?T??r^ a?ft’ "fr i ^?:t cffinpif ^ srfirfNf^r w ^ ?ftT wrT% i sn^f^', ^ 'Tf?=^ ^=fT ^ 

l^nR: ^TFftJT ?ff!?T?r JpT fTTS T»3T t, fH q[f ^ fjT^^^TcrPJ#^ 5n1w mn I WK CTP, nfA 

JTSTRP^ ^ ^'if 'HT^r 5Tff t I 'Tf^’TW ^ ?mT !RrPT f;T ^TT # f^ ^ AHTO ^*r% 'TW'T^tW ^SPTWf ^ n, 

^r*nr ?rr^ f si^r=r??mR ?rqfi »fk^ % ^rr-sf t^t «tT i m^r ^ ^ ^ | f% ?ttttt 

PpT % STR ?T>»; ^?R ^ »I^n STTcff m 5|TiT | ft' ?rR ^5RTftRt «Pt W ^’T ^ MeTcT sflTRT t ^ ^ 'I 

?m ^ ^ ^ ?m ^ ^ w?R I 

msr finTt m?WT % j^tr tt ^ srrffV t ^ ^ ^ ®p?t strt t f ‘t*r>#?fV' =5(^ ift 

5eh:?tV I ftre 5r>ff ^4 -fj f, i w ^ft ijf irr ^ ^rr ^ ^ft ^ i ^ *r ? ?)‘Vr 
f?Rf % wg # JTflf ?TT ?R?r I 

^'T ^STTfl) 5fte t, ^3^ ?TR5f ^ — IT? 3IR?rT ^ W WR ^IRTH, 

^ ?^iT ^ ?R^ 5miR‘ w f^iTT t ! fif ‘qR ^TTfr^rfiRT wrt’ %■ wTsprr q %w sn^ wra'Y % t, qfNr f%?flr qr Jf^ncrr^- 

qrft TT^ % ?> fRR ? I 

7^ WR fsrq TIC q^q^rq ^ q ^frr f^R r, t? f qm-qqrof q rt rt ?Tk RRT-qR?ff 77 m 
?)r I qqr q ?># % q 5^7 'Frfqsq R*Rr 's^r rr 1 1 TTRiq q?R rpsrt qiTRq q ^ “ri qr \ 

Rrrfq% ?nfi- ^ ffRi: Ttri r rtr t ^ ^mR-Rri^iir % rt rt 7 ^ wt ^ ^ # ?ir q ?rr ^ 

f • 

ffTTR RW I ftrRFT 777 TTRT, fqRFT 75R-t5R «flT fWRFT RF^tq TiTTSlff 7>t TTRTT I IT? R7 Tp q?t7'T'n 
t I RTT ^ 7 7|7 qt RfeR ?ir, Rqq-qqr ^ #57.' 7t RT R7: ?>ft ?t 7k qfcT Sfqfqfq RER TRFflr 7% ?f, 777 77 % 
— ^IRRq 1^ fRTT — ^777 717^ 7ff 75R I 7.i7 77 ?f7?R ?% RR ?fRT f, 7?t qRFT^: aTRTT qRRt T?qV ? I 
RRRR7 77 fftTR TTT''^ 777R 7 7RT R — fw 77iJ7 RTT7 Tttf 7757 R<t 7 THTT, RT f 7, pR7 77 7 =e# 7 
7 TTRTT 7k 777 71:17 RRk 77771 77 7T77 TTR I 7771? ?S TTTTItTRT % fTfNt 7k TRTTTif % T^TRI" 7 1 
77^ 757 757 77?? TRR % kr 7 T^^TR 'few TRft t ^ ’Hi#? 77?ff % 7% 5fl7t % ?77 7 777t 7T5R 

7^ 7?5ft I 

^TTTV 77 T^R 7T7?S' 7r 7? TTt 77 TTTT-qRTT 7RR Tk 77^ ^7# RRR TRt ^ 7T7R I RR qk ^RTT % 
R# ?r kr 77 7f^ 7r7rg7q ?> R7T t: fk, 77T Tift 7R 77 Rif, 7t ift RF? 77 777 7?if TRTT I RR7 7S- 
ffff 7ft 717 TTTift 7T^ I TTT Tff 7 T^f R %T7ft 7ft ift ?7f '77T7lfli ft ft t 1 777ft ?7ft Rir7 (qTTR) TtTT 
Tft^qkTRTTft?—^'^^^^'’'^ • f7f^7R%r7ft7T77Tft%777 5ft7f ftrft77Tlf-JI77f7 7T 777 7TTR RfPI t 
qfTTt R77f R ftqiff % 7I7R 7ft RETT TIRTT— R ^T^TfR l Ii 7T RTTRi: 7k TTTRft 7 TRTT I 
ftR 7 R}R Tk 77fe 7717 1R7 % ftR 7? f777 ft 7|7 TTft t I Tift Rf7 TT RTTTT RTTTTi: ^ rfft, TTTTT ^R- 
Rft? R7 ft 7ft I 

’ qft7 *hnft-7ftm7 KVf^) ^77T7feftr77 7lr ft# RTR RT^R Tfw^ «r | 




5(5T srr?i5f «rr srrfin? ?«rnff «pt ?n<t-?rc5pR i srff snff % »Tm wr# 5iW f, ^ to 
sj^ 3rw ft 5n?ft f I f^TssWt # f TO *rf^ «it, #5rRt wrf smf TOft srr Ti|t «ft i 

t^rrat 5PT ?rRRt «mRf ^rr srrftRr ^wf ^<!rTOf^#5p to-^ ^ ?BftT tpht # «r?wt t«t w TOtro ttot i 
TO?nT # ftwt TTt TTc? ^r ^Ijrt f % mm Mt shtr: # fTf?r TfTO to f^Rrrg ^ 

fro f%*ft y fe?Tf % 5rr-3iT f ^rr sk ^ft M^r fkr if^r f ?n i tot w^r tot ^ t, fit 

^ TT5? Jpt IT TO # ?npir ?r^ tot m tott i 

TO^ f 5 # !»T#T ^TOft % ^ TORft ^ TOTOT f, TO% STOTO TO# ^ TOTO PPft >ft f# t ' *rra5f 

^Tfsr: TO TO % f#T? sr^TOik f i mm ^ ^ ^ tts? to# to # sttoto m f#TO to toto f i TOf#’? 

srr^ tTOft % TORff % #TW #TO TORt TOTO'ii W TOfTOk TORT fTOT TO f I 



amhr ^ m’jT, info ?fto ^o 
(’pin^ ^ qin^ qjT sr^ — ) 

... .’atsrarf— 

f *fk ^ f^RTor 
3I> ^ ^ qK #■ TIT 

qqqr 

^sfsf^f % qfw?r ®P5*ff qr ^qrqr 
TT^ vr^n: «Pf i 

^ft^RTT l' — 

?qfq qkq qrr ^qrr 

f ^t^RTT f — (fqn: qqijfnm) 

(KTqr qrqtor qr sr#^) 

qro — 5»T qk ? 

qo — ^#' ! qfqspi, .qnt I 

qio — qr^ ? qqr? # qpft ? qqr q? ?MfqK t ^'t ^q q^ qr^T qqq *nq ft ? 
qo— — qqr? ? qf qqf qqrq f ? 

qro — ^qtf qt, qqqr ^ q^ qik ? q^ t qtq qqr? i 

qo — 1 1 #■ qqr? % fq fq qR q?, fq ^ qrqt q qqq ^ ftt ^fr^q #q tfr f , qrf ! 

qTo— qk qkq ? 

qo' — tqr^ft ! ^q qqrq q>^ qf# qf qqi# qqft «ft i 

"qqrqt qfqfrq-q^s qr qqq qqncf qnr , 
qqrqt qqlq-qfqr qf ^iqq qqqrS qq , 
qqr^ft ! qq qjT'qfkraqr, qq qq ?nf^ fqqqrr i 
fq^r ^fcTT ^ xm, qq srqkq ^ mm i” 

qro — 4’ qt qf qq q^ qrqqr i 

qo — 4' 5»f rqq r ^q r i qqk Jrt qrq ? 

qro — q:ft ? 

qo — ^rfkf 'ft# I #qqq qq qfqq f I qq^ qqqf %■ qfqqt ^ ^ qt qrqm f i Jrt qrq qtft — xm ?t qtf fqrr 
'j#, qq qqr, qqqr ^qfqq ^ qrqq ?q snrqr q fq’sqfq fkiq qqt # i qf trq kre^ft wfqq qk «ft 
fkr# #qri# q ^qr It qqqq 'ao o, qo o qq ^ qkq qft qqm; qf q> 'jTrqf % q^;qiT qtkft Trqr ?5qT^ % qqq 
qrqr fkrrq # ^q qq^ ^ qqrqqr ^ «ft i qr^iftqk <rr«i # ift fkir t ^ fkqrfqq % qrq qq qq f t qk |q 
qrq <t(k qqqq # % ^qik % qqq fqqnS qk q^q qqk qft ktr i q??5 fksfkft sra 4qmft qq q?qiq gwr 

qfPTnq % qqr % qqrpq qq qqtt qnq qft T t ^q qr ^ qq-qfq ft ^ «ft i qq qqq noqqt-qik q qkq qt 

*qiN*<f**m <fqk (qqqr) % 






STfrrlth^ sfH' TTSir «IT f^R# STW^ ^ t^TT^fl' % f^l% ^ ^sfRm % JT??T I . . , .??r ^ *n»ff "Pt 

f 5 w ^tsr#9rrsrT ?R' «rr i frr %7 k i ^ft >ri>ft ?ff^^ toh 

^ 'jTt srr^sTRt ^ «fr I %w «rr«f.*nir «ftT sftfff srfsmT ?r ^ ^r^r # «Tr i frw v »rw ?rrt 

sq-, H qflf Jfrms S|T, ^ ^ Hg T^T ^^ f^TTST I 

iiTo — ^ vft q^ErFRfl- tf? «jt w qfqq? ? 

qo — ^t, ww fT Hjw »R t' I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 5[I<RSftiFT5ft ?lfsrqr «fr I 

^ qqrr#!' #■ r^rssft^ % vs^o s q; ^qr qq eqftrT »n>Rmr qrr ?PTm? it?Tr «rT ?ft7: »n»r- 
TTsrq ¥pmTT «n i wftR ^ «ptw^ Hfqfir tR? ?rtv g^rr «ft f%% ^ i w: srn»q »niT- 

tt^th; ?e% q «fk str: nor^nn ?sf «ft i f % sm m, Mq 

qftr qr q isg ^sr^ ' ^ ^ % br q srr^^’n q^ qn^, 3?ft T»r % q'tf -qr wt ftqrr ^sirq i snr qnr^nqr 
qsqr ^tcft- eft ^ qoRr^qier q:^ snerr qfk ^?r tsq: % ?«rR — ^nrtqrqsr — qrr qnr «rr q^qiqR i ^f^nttr % 
fqq:? ft »Tqr q'sqrfpft «ft — ‘qiMqr-^'s^f^’ woir ftr qrrq % qrfqqqft q i qrq qq >n>TTrsR 

qq ?Tfqq^ itqr, qq qs qqrft? % qra q? qsqrfVijfr q ftr i . . . ^ qR^’-'qt ? . . . . 

qro — qq ? qq qt %#tt qm’ q i 

qo — qqt ?rfqqqT-q'sqrf7qfV «ft qrf ! qtqf cris qt stfir q't qqf q?iq ftrarqivq ■qqq q, qqt f^Rsfq ?RrqR 
^qrr qrfwqqnfqq ^m?ft q'f i 

(vq> sfieTT q I ^ qlrq # qiurr % q:® qq qr ^qq: eftq ^ qm q qY»: gqq' qt?: qrat qq qqrq 
qt fqqqr qrqr q i ) 
qTo — q^ qfqqr ! qq? qqf qq ? 

qo — ^^rq qtWT q ? qq — ^qq^ ^ qq^f I 

qro — qf — m i q^iKK, ijsqrf^ff, ^?r qRqf % 'ft® qfq — 

qo. — qfq^-TRffnrn- — q qqq, qq qqqijq — (qrgfqr effq qt ^qr q l) 
qro — qq qqr qt rqr f, q^ ! qq 4m qqeq.Kq<if fqq ! 

qo — ^qfqqt % qq q5 q I qqq qq q^ qq qfiq fqrj qr f — srf qqrr qrq- ^q i qq ^r $if qsrr’- qq qq 

fiq^pqqt qq qfqqqtrqq i — 

(qro-qqr qtr ^mq qftqq ^ qTrrT f — f^qqf^ i) 

(qffqrqq, f^RT t^qr ?qT i) 

qf^t — "qrqqrq, qrqqrq, q4»j, qi qHq firft^rfqqqTfqqfir w^qq^ qm^ q i qq% qn^ qqrqrqq? 'q?rq: f i qq% qr# 
qR qrat qqqr# qR^qqr f i qtr qq% fft# qrq% qfqqqqn qqrrqq qqrfq q, fq?q qqqfaqra q qwTrqq 
^qr 1 1 qqrqrqq qtsar qq i «Ti4qqrf% ftr^sfqqnr % qfir qnqqfaw qt qrqq ^ i ^q% qrq qqqr-qqfNf 
qrr Jjqqeq ?tqr i — qiwq ! 

(^rff qq rtt) 

qrfqqrqqrqq — “'ff?nw, qfqqqr, »ftqTfqq srfqfqq®>ftqiT i 
qfqr =q qqqRrqr qfqr q^ qRfqqTT i 

v» 

qteTrRTT, rffqtqr, rffqrfqq sRqtsnjCTft^nr i 
sftqrr ^ qqqi^qr rftqr «Rqt qr5fqq<T i 
(^tqrqqr, fqR qqrqrqqr qsqr sft?^ f i) 

=qo— ?rr4qqTfq ! qrrqrt ^ qqrftRT f fqr«T wth w W qr i qqt qrrqq tqrrsff qq qrq ^qr %qT i qrq^ 
qq qft^ 9Efk qrq^ ^ qr ^ ftqR qwqqr q qiqqff qq TT SR; fqqff^ ^ ^ i q?r ^RrMf # mm qR# % 
•j;# wiqqft qqrff qrq ftq qqff % qq qq qr-qrftqf % qrqq q^ qq ^qr ?, ^ qrqqrf ?q qfqqqr % qq ^q q 
qqrqqr i i m4q^ i r»i % mm • 

q|Tfq— "’4', qq "jq q^rfq, jtIot q^qr % f% 4 Tqqgrfq qqfqrwf qq q4qr qrqq qq8qr, qqqqr ^ qqrqq fRR qrq- 



ip#irr, ^ <ii«T4rt w frniPT ^ <fk ^ ^ ?pt wnrc i ft’raf ^rfw- 
^>mt Tc TOnft»r ^rflf ^i:#irr i ?fs^ sRjssr sp^, pm p«^ ^ gfm •wt»j pftr ^str rr^ g m f)^ 

I, . . ." 

— PRT ^ M'*iM'>iT, *R[rf% ! «i>t mkr t, 1m% ?Hr afro Tt>ft I PHT prrr 

^mkrar ’jpspWlr ^ ?pm pftr fJTTfV ;pi^ ^ qgm ^ 'k ftr? tt krf pfftjgr t, snuw *Ff i 

(krie 5Enlk pfk 5[?*r s^t psrk 3ft ^ ^ PTf? ^ gn?ft 1 1 ) 

#0 — ? PfT^^rm ! mjtfk % ^ piw ? 5«t ?ft ^ % prjiff Tt «tR wtt «n i 

^o— Si’j, ^ni44 5 PTIPRS^ I 
^o — ^ PPJ ? 

^o— kfimR I ^ ’nn % ^ tit *inr % mr jft*p>ipft # vj<is>t prtt ^ ^wt t • 

■to — Ji? ^32^ ! 5 *r sR^er f i srRrirtt ! grft ^3npft i PiRmr, prm gsrr i*rR 'm ^fssRfpr «tt pnwr 

^ t • ^ *1^ ?mrfw w Pi^m *1^ 1 1 

(pffwrtm ^ — "5*r ^ — i) 

#0 — pm^T ! ppft <i"Rrr«iMra' ?>it i m ^fk (*P>n^) i pfk i ?*rR *1# >T»ram f^mr 

ppft prfiT^ fPTT t, ^rafpRrr »t tfirfsirari sort i nws^tpfK^r^^pnr tt ^ i 
PT^if^— 4 5R55r g, ! 3ni Prf-H»r«i<i« i m — “3 pi r^g g fip igr sft spr” i) 

■#0 — prmiirftr, pm ^rm ^mpnr =^’ i 4 Pnft ptrct f, (^pr44) i jtrpt ! 5*r fw *04 % pn4 ? 

3rro — m 4 i q?4 mr i 4t^, pm ^ it i 

4 ^ kwT % «mr 4 ^^fcr k4f % ^rff mr f i 
3rro — m eft ph^ ipp sjm ^ *n^ itm ? 

4o — w ? 

iPTo — pm^ fmr?n % pmr it lo:^ mw |pit 1 1 

4o — ;ept ? f?RRrr ^ ^ ^ pr4t 4 pmr, m ?rrtt t'srRft 4 4k ptht fPir 1 1 sm;^ it ^prr ! 4 ^smrr «rt 

5TnrT<i4T? PTfi4k ! 

— JT^iik ? 

4o— ^ JTfr4k i gpf% fpft pm mm 4 4prr4t ^ Jnm ^^4^ i *ifr4k ^4jm i 

- (^ q pf tftg r 3ft 4H: 4tt 4? it 3rRrT 1 1 '^^ mR^'h i) 

pn4kr— jqf4fr, it *rt mr it ?pr 4 pn4 pfk 4tw 4 prrt ^jjpm 4t t^iRft 4 Pi4k tp: ferr ? 

«Tf«np— ?t, 4ft^ ^jsmr 4 srff, prT?»mr 4 i 4 ^ 4 PT^iik pm4t 4 fm% am am ji 4 4mf4 vt Pmr fta 4t arpm4 
4 fmf rF4t ^ aH4 i i 4 44t % ^v4 4t4*PT ar# 3n4 f i mf# 4t anmra % m vt pmm: a4 afkfa 
aa ftar I 5 »m w ak 4 mr at t» *rit m i^paara ^r^pfrerr «TT pfk ait mm 3twr fPTT I pftPT 

aa! mr aiwk^ ’ 3ftaa taar ar Pm a? «raa aaar Pmr at i arrr a^ pfk aaa 5t4a aa% m4 4t 4 p r ^ ar Na 
it aar i 4Ppa 4pn4t at 4 a ^ pflr afa air 4 aatara ^«aara 4t Pna i aa aaa 4ai4t % a^ 
pfk a ^ fTgtu R ft «aPia aa% fasa 4 — 4ata1a fa?, 4f«5 pnamraraPr, mrfa i 3ra 4‘ arg*^ at jsaar 
I at 44 t arara itar t. aiat pra 4t aa4 fa«r aa4 aait 4 44 1 pfk aa% a a ^pi r ria ar an ar 

t • _ 

(pf*fta «afa, aa afta^a) 
a?pfk a4aTa i—- 4Hmrd fa?, pmr aa ga aga it i 

fa?--^ Fm py a rpr i a, 4 Faaar 4t arar prra» ga4a fitarr 4 fpa aa4 ^14 1 
a?rp-— 4amf4 1^, git ! 4 aft, y?rfr aiaiF c a afta it gpf ya a44t i 4ta?aTaap4t4k*Eaapa t i a?praara|P5a 
1 1 4k Piaar arap4aT!i t < ^ it 4it a?aTaar 1 ka a?m 
4a4t Rra 4 a4aaa amt 4 14^ ?> arar 1 1 aaat a?mt i pra4 4 it aft, ara?; % «Pt4 at4 4 1 
. ■■? ■ ■ 



*TT5r ^ ' ^ r ^ fTT #' ^ f^’serf^iff ^ jt? af^ ^ ?rwT«nm afhm str t ‘^wmn 

sjrPm aPT sr^sfar ^ ■at f I 
JT^o-r-giT iSTRTJr afl^ % TRT STHT 
— arf^ amr^ aift mm ft rft I 

*Tfro — ?FrrTf%, p ^ -aftT, ?ft mssr i i «rwfknr ?ft fft, ^ mar^ ^ ftRSRT ftf 

F ?- ^g m ^ ^ I 5R 5T^ 5*r aFaRar ft, ^ffTTt ff^arf # ?fTft?r t, ?R ?rap ^ mrrt ^^v[K rnmOT ^ Tft, 5»f 
I 

3m mar ar 'ftt? wrtt mar ar , 
rnfarfmiT ar fraj^, mar airaf rrmarr i 
( rfaftrrsarfar-'TJ arfr^ ) 

rmfH — ^rfarwr, ^ mm aftmr ^ #, tm?rt |r ^armRr ^ miaft atfk mw fw ? 

Tfarrr — ^ ^ ar?!?«TT afty»f^^, affe-mt ^ 3afi% n mi ^ftrarrarat ^>m nar ^ am 1 1 ain^^t # rft mr rrmr 

fmr# af^ srrw, ar^ apf, f r^ sr, mfl' % sraif aft - 1 aAdH^^ apr anar gaiT, rfr fmssfmft ^ ^ mar? 
% m mf aprarr wk ^ f ftr ^smrmaj ^ mm am% tt tm# # ^ *^f|a^^^^!^^ maft ft *ft, mr >rraR ft ’raft i 
fapa: art t mran Immt ar^ i aif m Rrf«rm ft ? 
rrro — ^aj^ ? far mrar ?ft ^ aftH^taraft mst ^ f • 

<To — ^arrt ! arf ararr ?r^ m mrmarr |m mm f — ^mft srarf ^ anmai; mrara: sfir sfra% i ?fk ^ itf ttm 

t ar I ^ ^tm r=g;T «rr, f3nr% afim arararraf ^ % ^rtk aprra^rkrfarr^amaiarTam 

To — ft mt ! pr araiTTai vt tmaft mr% f^^fr Tfr fm ^ nar? fm aift mrr f, tmaft % arfraiar t 
arararraj; ^ wtwi«rr^d nj t mti farar^ t ^ farmfr Tfrarrar i f?rt t‘ ms®af^ fmauff m 
rrajf arrarr nr^ sfta: am^ |i^ ?nmr% Tff snarr i 

( rfaftrr i ts qfmrtar ) 

Tfro — mnarrr, t g^^mr f^r^sfr ^ ferarr srt arm a:f f i w mrr mm ap^ ^ # rranaRT % *rtatt 
arm mr i 

ap: — sfit arfraTTT ! faf »it# ^ I ( aptmfT apT ft mm f , pr % TTir tt ^ ^ ?t mr^ 1 1 ) *n?ft ant, i 
mrar, arft maft, *rrfwr tst ar i artr ts mart i ( apr ^ sfi apr ) ar^niT ! wr sftmt Tan ^ it ^ P" ’ 
Hf r m aT — 4 amr t t? ararr f i t fimsfr ^ttt fmr^ *<k asrsT far Tt ft arm f , # ?rr rrarir straiT 

g rrf ^ qt manr am ttc, «r^ m»r ranar mrranr a^ taper# marr ark rftaar t# ## f i *1? wfarerrar % mraer 
TTHTT m Tmar t • 

— Tf r ar rar, fari^t % mer am fkft i # fmssfr ^ fffrtt tmaft anrft % srnir f i '’nR% ft T*ff ? r?Tr rni 

ata rmfi ft TTmn # % apr fa Tarr iHo rr ent i T^ rM = ^r4a rt a^ qnm tst rrTmr f ? ##ap^fap fmBsf^prreftTiTs 

^ erf%# arm apT nt^r f; 'rfkraft ifk mmtt f , ^rmar tt mr# anar arift t. '^kar % mtt f i mr rrrr mrf 
# f. mr nTt mr## Tirmr marr aitt, mt # kier# ft i 
arfranar — arnma^ ! fft ^Ferart ? tmrft att eft man: * 1 # a^lmr arf^ t# arffn ajer afk mafk-srafk #f 
Fanmft if#t i‘ I 

p:— t^ ^rfer mrrm rft ftritarfm ^ HMiTratt *#m am t» ^ manarm ttt t < 
arfTo — )HM r m»n ? arf^tm ? 

(mmTToft TT Jr#Tr) 

mm— *ra:a(iqiott arf^ i tmrft ## eftaT#-*rft#t, »r« i iMr^ i mrrarar apt #ir srmar kftm ^ i 
^-^mar p arger y ^ gerPa n j^t^ t 

mm— mrrftrer Tartar tt^ mra|a^! mmennater ## ari— mmTraft % mwrar#— mrr?# i mrn^aftrar #iT|t*i 





t • ^ ^ ?r«TPRr # ^ fw, rft 5fte% ?m % ww «n: «rH nnTnft % T«ff % #tt 

T«r «r5np»nrT i ^ ?rR«fr % sF^~T«r ?rR sramt i >mTrii^5f^# — ‘‘>TfTO »i5t ??nft i" ^raRferr—"^, 
*ii|t ^nrnRT «nsn^, T«r q^ itf w i” t ?ftT ?>#, "?r«rm?r «Tk % nff ! 

gsf *rnrHra- 5ft 5[*r stt rt f i” 

^ »i«i<i'>n; ^ qw sn^ I 

vre — (f%f?5f5r rt) ifpm ! Ptqq'«r sq^ qrr qjff m gq% ?ft h ? 
fa— qjf ! qqrqq qqqaa f ' ^ ^3^ fq^pm w R lqiR qp: fqqr i 
ffo — ^ «mrr& t • 

fa— qtR qt qnt q T «q. i qq # q qqrnrf lift qr^if i 

KTo — irqqq wrtP I TTqfqf % RTW #' q<-^iq r «rn fqpr 1 1 

fa — qra q TRfq qft qr?; q^, qqr fq^ % qt^ wr rf f i 

Wo — fqq% srqqlf fq^TT qiq !P> qififtq qTft T^cTT t, qq^ ? 

f?r — S’fTCT qr^-qi^ q^q t- q? * f^<t q? qfqf^ tqr^ft qR t • qqpft # qqrqq ^ qq qjT firqr 1 1 ^q% 
fTR qqq, qq% qqqfr^t qR, ?q% fqqrfflql' ^ qairar — q^ q qq. qfqq qrqj'fq qqqr f i f qqrqq 
qf^ qq<cH ft# f — qftqft, sn=q % qsq qqqnft, ^qqqq, qqrqq #t qq qi <q i qtr qqrqw % q^r 
% qqRqi I fqfqf qqr qqrqq ^ ?fft q qqrsft q^ i 

( qia q^tq i qq qftq^ i ) 

qpftq — ^qt at qqpft qqft ^ft qftqr, qq qr qt qftf frq q^ qqr qw qr i 

qfq«F — q? tjq? ^qq q^rqt t qrf ! qqq % qnsrr ftftqqR qrt qt ft^qftqt q fft qT? atm i #ftq qq^ft qrqtq 
qqr % ftqftq qqq qfrqrqqr #t fqt ®qqr qq ftqrf qt ftftqqrr ?t ^ ftqr i qqqr ^t fq fqr qqrqqq — 
ft»fq, ftnsf?:, q^rqrqqijft q^rq ftqq' qqq fqqr qfr ^ ftqt i qqqt qt % qrqrqf — ftrsaftqf — #t qqr qtfqr ? 
fqssftqt qt qppqq qrt# % ftq qq# qrsftqq # ftqrq f# qqqrqr i qfqr qrwr qt ftwRq t?T, qqfft fqssft 
qqr qq ftqrt qqqq % fttr qt i qftq fqft art qqq qq# *nft awt qft f#5aftqf % #tq qqqr# % ftq 
qqr ^q qtf q 5 n#t qft ftqr fa fq>q ^ qtrftq qrt ftqr i 
qto — qqr q#t % qqrsft qftqfqqtft, qtqtat- 

qo — q^ I qqfq qftqqq #t ttq#tf^ qftq qesrrq ^ qqt, qqrfq fq^qft-qrfq qrr 5ft# qtr qqiq qftqf q^ qqr qrrq 
qft qqiftq qrrdT r^r i fa % qr# % q't qq qrq qqr^ft # vsoo #ta-ft^ 5ft fa^ftq qq-qqr ft i qR riRf % 
fq ftqsft % fqqrf qiq?q rqrfqq qrr# qft ?=5fqr rt qtr q?f qq> ftr tqr qft*ft qqr^ #' fq qrqrqq 
% qrqiqqr qfgfq qqq # qqr ftrssrfq ^qrct fqrrtqt ftqt? fw i qq% fq # qt qq# ftq^f qr fqqiqi — 
"ftp®®fqqtf![q” 

rtTo— qftqr, fqrr qft qt q>f qt# % frn#r ft# qt fsar i 

qp — # frr qwr^ % 1 1 qqnr qqrfq ftaw i fecq fqr qfq ftq qf # i qw 

% qqq # #tq % fqr qftt qtqt — qiityn i 

( #^ti^t«ift ) 

qtto — “qi^ #5Tf#t t 

qqr— ft, far % qnft qrft ifq^ftqtqltqRq##? 
qsto-^-qrf qrq jf i ftrff, qf #tq qqq t ’ 

qqr— fqiqrrqmr i q^ qqtqq qtq: fqfrr qrr^ qftr qqtrr q i #qt rq#tqr qqq ^ ! qf fq fw r| ft qpft ? 
’Kto— ft, ftrar rftf, ftq%#t ^%fqqt#t tan# qft ftwjqqft #t qftqr qrr qfqrsrr qqr q#' i *ftr qqmt, ftq^, qq 
qtqq qqft qrr q7ft?*q qftr qqnft i 

( qef sqfq I qa qffqfft ) 

qftq^^ #tqiqrqtqq#t#tqt5r?rfqrqftr qrft tqpft aro qftr qqqr qtq at— i|qq1q i qq# ftpqr t — 







(%[r^ ^ #— ) 

"T^r ^ ^3?nT ^mra; 1 1 «B5r ’fsr «rf^ ^ f i ^<ii i‘ *< i r^4 ?ik ?rir t ^ <nw- 

^ wVt ?r85rT 1 1 t ?ft»r «nf ^ STT ?rY^ jjft srft srf^ fr^ 1 1 ^ ^ ^ 

^ f '" 

irro — *rf*T^ ! 

»T<» — ! 

UTo — ^ ftiT ^ fpft ? 

70 — ?Trf ! ^ aft ^ 5^1 ^ arnr anrr Pr f i ??r f^fs^r ^ aft «rfapr ^ eafw 

?Rft^!^RTT, q ^ t ^ 'ft 

TTo — tnp ?ft?. ^ fe>ft *1^ t, 'rfrar ! 

To — TTT ’ 

TTo— 5irrT TM #Rr ^ ! 

To — ^Tflft TRr TT RPEt, ^ ! 

TTo — rPTTf ! T ?rmTTa>r Tt*ft«T f I ^fapT fT^ #ft ?tM' ^ ^ I TOTT 4‘ fiRT P^^IH TTtf?: TT 

fq-y T^ f I ^ ^ frfRWt^ q>W I «Rr: T §^^l{t qhw "jft i?)#Tr I T >Tf^ % TtTTTT ^ 

apT T^ I T ?T a^ aftT TT apft RTToft T^t aTfT I ^ RTTT f — ^ap| 

TTR TO TT T^iR, f3r% *Tfeff aft ^ feTTT^ ?TOft I TtiflToft T?t ITTT Siftfir f— STTOf^ ?fk aror- 
RT ^ Mr sTTTra- f I wmt ^ ^n«r i nrat ^ tt— 

( ^ ?r: #— ) 

"wf f5r=8fTTFr ! gpT «rf^-srr®r ! 

"3IT ^ #amift aioiTW I 

% aj^, jftqar % ?[?r i 
vn-m ^Tirsft RTR I 
^ ^ taqi^ftapirTFr II 



VAISALI CORPORATIONS 
( AN ASPECT OF CORPORATE LIFE IN ANCIENT VAISAlI ) 

Dr. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, m.a., ph.d. 

Ass//, Professor of His/ory, Patna College 

A detailed, critical study of the antiquities unearthed at Basarh is a desideratum. It will throw 
new valuable light on administrative, social and cultural history of Northern India, and specially of 
N. Bihar during an approximate period of 8qo years, from the Mauryan to the Gupta ages. An 
attempt has been made in this article to study a few rrferences to corporations or guilds contained 
in inscribed seals found at Basarh, which represents the site of Vaisali. 

Dr. T. Bloch considered the inscribed clay seals (numbering 720, with over 1,100 seal inscrip- 
tions, 120 varieties) to be “the most interesting find” among the antiquities, found during his 
excavations in 1903-4, and going back to the Gupta period. In 1912 Dr. D. B. Spooneralso found 
in all 235 seals with 283 impressions; and some of his seals throw lighten those of Dr. Bloch. 
There is absolutely no doubt, judging from the facts about economic life of India in pre- 
Gupta and post-Gupta periods, that huge organisations ( 5 reni) for commercial purposes were 
made by traders, bankers, manufacturers, and producers and that there was a continuous history 
of the corporations and guilds during this period. It is interesting to note that while 
Dr. Spooner’s seals, generally representing pre-Gupta periods, mostly refer to Sresthiniga- 
masya (i.e., seals of the Guild of Bankers)’, Dr. Bloch’s seals, generally representing the 
Gupta period contain numerous references to Sresthi-sarthavaha-kulika-nigama or sometimes 
nigamOy i.e., corporation or guild of bankers, traders and merchants or elderly house-holders This 

* Nos. 808, 270A, 69B. A.S.l.R. 1913-14. Dr. Spooner observed: “In alJ, sixteen specimens of this seal were 

recovered. . . .a very unusual number for any one type in this collection. Banking was evidently as prominent in 
VaiiSli as we sihould have expected it to be, judging from the notice in Manu to the enect that the people in Magadha 
were bards and traders.” 122) 

• No. 5, 29, A.S.I.R. 1903-4. 
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is almost always combined with seals of private individuals^ and in one case with the seal of the 
Qiief of Prince’s Ministers:® two or more seals of private persons are found together or with the seal 
of the guild of bankers, to which they evidently belonged. Dr. Bloch thinks: “It looks, as if during 
those days something like a modern Chamber of Commerce existed in upper India at some big trading 

centre, perhaps at Pataliputra most of the persons to whom the seals belonged carried on 

business transactions with the royal family of VaiSali.’’® The seals of temples and seals with religious 
legends also contain names of Kulikas. One Matrdasa is referred to in Nos. 41 and 92: in both his 
seal is combined with that of the guild and those of some common Kulikas, Probably, he is to be 
identified with the Matrdasa of the mutilated Gadhwa stone inscription of Chandra Gupta II: 

“headed by Matrdasa for the purpose of increating the religious merit fashioned the 

Brahmanas of the community of a perpetual almshouse by ten dimras.'* In No. 5 5 Dr. Bloch 

explains Dharmmo-raksati-raksita as ‘a proper name, rather than as a benedictory formula’* regarding 
him as a member of the guild, as his seal occurs along with that of the latter. Some seals with no 
proper names, but ordy benedictory formulas, contain also seals of private individuals (e.g.. 
Nos. 33, 38, 40) and those of the mercantile guild (e.g., Nos. 39, 40). 

Corporate activity, similar to that suggested by Basarh seals, is also suggested by epigraphic® 
and literary records® of the period. 

An analysis of the inscriptions yield the names of several individuals belonging to the following 
classes:’ 

(a) Kjtlika : — 

Hari (40, 46, 51, 66, 76, 77. 94, 97) 

Umabharta (40, 49, 30, 61, 66, 87, 94) pDr. Bloch found many specimens of Nagasiriiha’s 
seal along with other seals, specially the seal of Umabhatta. Dr. Spooner also found 
the latter’s seal (272 B., A. S. I. R. 1913-14) p. 138] 

Silibhadra (43, 49, 30, 31, 66, 81, 94, 97, 98) 

Dhana (30, 66) 

Harih (30) 

Umapalita (37, 83) 

Vargga (60, 84) 

Ugrasena (60) 

Krisnadatta (43, 63, 78, 92) 

Sukhita (66, 82, 92) 

Nagadatta (41, 68, 79) 

/ Vide Nos. 43, 44, 43, in Ibid. e.g. Ajapila, Aryyabhatt;a,,Aryyanandi and others. Sometimes we get only 
the words ^resthi-kuiika-nigama (No. a8). 

• No. 5 of A.S.I.R. 1903-4. 

• A.S.I.R. 1903-4. 

•“Victorious is the Lord, E.G., Ananta(i^/w)with Amb 5 (Da'/X'*) (5*)» “^i^^^dous is the lord” (33); “Victorious 
is the Lord Ananta {Sha) the chosen husband of Nandeivaii {DurgS) (37). 

• Gadhwa stone inscription of Qiandra Gupta 11. 

*Mjtdrdrdkfasa; Da/akumirafbanfa. 

' The figure in the brackets indicate the ntunber of seals in A.S.I.R. 1903-4. 
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Goilija (45, 62, 75) 

Nanda (80) 

Vaimma (35, 85) 

Gauridasa (94) 

(b) Sarthavdha:— 

Dodda (50, 94, 105) 

(c) Sresthh — 

S'as(th)i(datta) (94,109). 

Sridasa (45,96,110) 

Kulota, son of Gomika (59, 62, 88): The seal of Gomika was found by Dr. Spooner 
(1912); the two seals, of the father and the son, were of the same general style showing 
that the son followed the father’s tradition, and that Gomika was also a banker. 

Dr. Spooner found the names of the following bankers:^ 

(i) Vishnudasa — adding his own signet to that of the Banker’s guild (8 A, 8 B). 

(ii) Vyaghrabala — adding his own signet to that of the Banker’s guild (14, 167, 271, 282). 

(iii) Bhadradasa, using, besides bis own private signet, the seal also of the guild of Bankers 
(70, 81, 178, 270 B). 

Prathama Kulika : — 

Hari (5 1, 66, 96, 97, 99) — describing himself both as Kulika (76, 77) and Prathama Kulika. 
Ugrasiriiha (44, 60, loo). 

The identification of these and other names on the Basarh seals, from a critical study of other 
classes of sources, epigraphic and literary, will throw new light on the organisation and working 
of the guilds of Vaisali. 

^ The figures within brackets arc the numbers in unclassified list of seals in A.S.I.R. 1913-14. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE VAlSALl TERRACOTTAS 

Sri Laksman Jha, b.a. (hons.) 

Bibar Government Scholar in Archamlogy, London 

The excavations carried on at Vai^ali by T. Bloch in the year 1903-04 brought out a mass 
of materials including terracottas, pottery, clay-seals, coins etc. which together with the finds at 
Mathura, KauMmbi, Buxar, Pataliputra, Belwa (Satan) and Kasia (Ku^inara, Gorakhpur) supply us 
with a wealth of information about the life of the people in Northern India in the first four centuries 
of the Christian era. We choose here the terracottas for a study of the costume prevalent during 
the days of the Guptas and the four centuries before and after them. Little clay-toys burnt or other- 
wise give us a clue to the whole outlook of the people of those times. They are in many ways better 
records of the thoughts and aspirations of the people of the times than the overwhelming flood of 
philosophical treatises and literary compositions synchronistic with these terracottas. 

An examination of these terracottas together with those found at Mathura, Kausambi, Buxar, 
Pataliputra, Belwa (Saran), Kasia (Ku^inara, Gorakhpur) and the Didarganj image of the Mauryan age 
as well as the reliefs at Bharhut of the following century reveals that in the matter of dress almost the 
same pattern was followed throughout Northern India all through the eight centuries beginning with 
the Mauryas (300B.C.-500A.D.): the head-dress and necklace, the waist-chain and the Soft going round 
the waist with one end pressed by the chain behind and the other end hanging down in front between 
the thighs and legs up to the ankles and rings round the ankles; no cover for the portion of 
the body below the neck and about the waist; in case of males no cover for the thighs and 
legs; nothing for the arms except a broad chain round each of them against the armpit. This pattern 
stands bold in a contrast with what obtains to-day in our society and has been in vogue for the last 
eight hundred years at least beginning with the invasion of India by the Mussalmans from the west. 
The difference is especially marked in women’s dress. It would be diflficultfor a North-Indian 
to-day to conceive of his women-folk without any cover for the part between the neck and the 
waist. 

To reach an explanation of this pattern of costume, we have to look into the climatic conditions 
that must have obtained in North India during the centuries under discussion add the cultural level 
of the people who inhabited that long and wide territory then. There is no evidence of any marked 
topographical changes in North India during the last twenty-five hundred years. We can therefore 
safely assume that in the days of VaiSSlI terracottas, the climatic conditions were the same as they are 
today here. The Tropic of Cancer passing through the southern boundary line of the territory, for 
the greater part of the year, it has either excessively hot summer or mild hot spring and autumn and 
mild cold winter. Naturally therefore the necessity for cloths for protecting one’s body from cold 
is not SO great as it might be in the higher latitudes or on the mountain-heights. It is probably due 
to this fact that very few cloths were required as they are to-day to protect oneself from cold, but pro- 
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tection from the elements bas not been the sole consideration with Man in deciding the pattern of his 
garments. It may have been the most important factor there; but the factor next in importance has 
been his desire to look better, more attractive than he is. This desire to look more attractive seems 
to be the guiding factor insetting the pattern of dress as we cast a glance at the mass ofVaisali 
terracottas; for nowhere there is any attempt to cover the parts most vital and sensitive to cold, 
e.g., the chest which has within it the lungs and the heart. Man having settled down to agriculture 
did not have as many worries for his livelihood as in his primitive days, could give more time 
and attention to the searching for the ways and means for satisfying the demands of his sex, and 
he prepared a number of garments to decorate his head, the neck, the arms, the waist, the ankles and 
thus tried to have a sure place in the heart of a member of the the opposite sex. This is true of 
women as much as of man. Both vied with each other to look more attractive. Sex which 
manifested itself in an ugly form in the early and later medieval ages had already in the centuries 
preceding the medieval age established itself as a dominant factor in life and art of the times and 
shown unmistakable signs of its coming excesses in the medieval age in life and consequently 
in art both literary and plastic. 

Even now we come across discussions claiming to be ‘scientific’ calling the times of the Guptas 
‘the Golden Age’ of Indian History on the ground of political and artistic — both literary and plastic — 
achievements of the people. Belonging to the camp of those that find it extremely difficult to 
shake oflF the prejudice in favour of their people and their country, we cannot but exult in enumerat- 
ing the long list of victories gained by Samudragupta of Pataliputra on a hundred battle fields scat- 
tered over the whole of India over kings and their comrades that had claimed invincibility before 
the approach of the gallant armies of the Imperial Guptas. Petty chiefs and self-seeking rulers were 
all laid low throughout India and the country was given peace and order so that it might allow free 
scope for the development of the finer aspects of the life of its citizens. But all these stories of glo- 
rious acliievements on the battlefields or the mass of gold coins of the Guptas unearthed over a wide 
area of the country do not give as authentic a picture of the common man in those days as these terra- 
cottas do. And what is the story they unfold for us about the life and work of this common man ? 
Poor and helpless as always, he has to direct all his energies towards creating the stage on which to 
appear himself with the wife, the children, kinsmen and the comrades, singing and dancing all, 
playing on the mridanga and the vlnd^ in perfect glee as it were, for the recreation of the king, the 
Lord of the earth. Bereft of all the aspirations after perfections as set for the ideal of life in the phi- 
losophical treatises and literary compositions, what were all these myriads of unthinking human 
beings, reduced to the state of the apes, their ancestors, running to ? What was it they were 
engaging themselves with ? Was it love, enjoyment of life ? Or was it coquetry of the most degrad- 
ing type that led these masses of human beings devoid of even the primary moral susceptibilities, 
following recklessly their impulses, to the stage where they saw no way to save themselves 
from the foreign invaders other than to conceal themselves behind the long cloth placed over their 
heads and hanging down up to the toes or to silently surrender themselves to the enemy like the 
spineless creatures that they had become by then ? 

The material arid the theme in the artistic representation of the life of the members of the 
royal family arid that of the people almost invariably point to the great gulf that separated the people 
from the rulers, to the degraded position to which the common man was pushed down. The gold 
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coin with the king as lion-slayer on the obverse and the queen riding the lion on the reverse — ^that 
was His Majesty the King with his consort as represented in art. The little clay images of men 
and women and children dancing and singing and beating the hide-bound faces of their wooden 
drums with straw-sticks for the recreation of the Royal Master — that was the average citizen in 
the Golden Age of Indian History. 

The trouser and the coat which form the dress of the king, as represented on his gold coins 
of the lion-slayer type, are conspicuous by their absence in the VaiSall terracottas. The co mm on 
man was not expected to indulge in acts of heroism and hence he never required a smart, tight 
dress consisting of a coat and trouser. He was mostly concerned with playing attendance 
to the king, and that job could be better performed with a loose, flowing garment than a 
close-fit suit convenient on the battle field or on the hunting ground. To-day we generally 
call the suit, consisting of coat and trouser, a European dress and believe that it was the 
Europeans who originally adopted this style of dress. While trying to assign a date and a place to a 
particular form of dress, we often forget its origin in the exigencies of function and climate. In the 
same climate we require a close-fit garment while engaged in manual work and a loose one while at 
home. In a cold climate a warm close-fit dress would be a necessity, not so in a different climate. 
Quite often the form varies according to the rank so that at home while the king would appear in 
gold-laced drapery, the poor attendant would do with a dboli tied round the waist with one end 
flowing down up to the knees and a scarf wound round the head. The coat and trouser also might 
have something to do with the rank in the days of the Guptas as they have to do to-day. 

In consideration of their causes, the coming of the veil is the same as the disappearance of the 
coat and trouser by the end of the twelfth century of the Christian era. For to ensure the security 
of the women, she had to be kept from the sight of the invaders; and the Indians having surrendered 
themselves to these invaders, who became rulers of the land, and given up all intention to organise 
themselves into a well-knit band of fighters for the freedom of the soil and rise up in revolt against 
the foreign usurpers, the smart and close- fit suit consisting of coat and trouser was no longer required. 
It is however to be borne in mind that the preparation of the coat and the trouser in the days of the 
Guptas was not the same as it is to-day. With all other things in human life as well as in Nature, the 
dress has taken its share in undergoing transformations in the process of evolution so that though the 
principle remains the same, performance varies according to variances in individual taste and 
national trends of thought and culture. 

With regard to the veil which is absent from the VaiSall terracottas, we are presented with some 
difficulty by the passage Jprqr etc. in Kalidasa’s Abhijnana^akxmtalam, if of course we 

take Kalidasa to belong to the age of the Guptas. If is veil or cover for the face, it is in 

conflict with what we find in the terracottas of the period. We can get out of it only if we explain 
the fact as due to unsophisticated Jiakuntala’s inability to bear the sight of the King in Majesty and 
hence an isolated, abnormal one having no social signific^ee. Or in the face of the objective 
evidence in form of the terracottas and coins, we may summarily dismiss the subjective reference 
occurring in a literary composition whose form undergoes changes almost each time it changes 
hands, terms and expressions often leaving out their original meanings and taking on new ones^ 
Under such circumstances, we may not even be sure if means the cover for the face. 

We have deliberately kept from discussing the date of the Vai^all terracottas. We refer the reader 
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for discussions of the same to the articles of T. Bloch and D. B, Spooner in the Archaeological Survey 
of India Annual Reports for 1903-04 and 1915-14. The palaeography of the inscriptions on the 
coins and the seals as well as the strata in which the terracottas have been found point definitely to the 
period 300 A.D. -500 A.D. as their date. It has been deduced from the coins and the seals that Vai- 
^Jli was the seat of the governor of the province of Tirabhukti (Modem Tirhut) under the Imperial 
Guptas. 



VAISALI AND GAUTAMA BUDDHA 

Prop, Awadh Kishore Narain, m.a. 
Benares Hindu University 


“Deity of the ruined temple ! The broken strings of the ‘vina’ sing no more your praise. The 
bells in the evening proclaim not your time of worship. The air is still and silent about you. 
In your desolate dwelling comes the vagrant spring breeze. It brings the tidings of flowers — the 
flowers that for your worship arc offered no more.” 

Indeed, all things rush on. They stop not to look behind : they rush on. The world is so 
fleeting. Change is the rule of nature, the order of the universe. The glorious days of Vai^ali are 
things of the past. She lies in neglect and desolation. One could envy the glory that was VaiSali, 
but one would perhaps even refuse to pity what remains of her. 

Relics of her shining period of history lay scattered and buried near “Raja Bisal-ka-Garh” in 
the village of Basarh. The spirit of ancient Vai^ali still hovers over them. Alas, if one could worship 
that deity of the past ! 

This is history. Where one does not care now to give even a visit to modern Basafh, in the 
ages long past, no less a personality than the great, Tathagata, the Buddha, could not help giving a 
sigh, while he was leaving VaiSali never to return again. Simple are the words of the Enlightened 
One, when he said to Ananda : .Casting a 

longing and lingering look behind, over the charming splendour and serenity of the city, he 
really felt moved at the final parting. These words bear witness to his feelings. How potent 
and tender are they ! What a pregnant and appealing suggestion they make I The radiant and 
soft smile, with which the Sun bids us adieu in the annals of our day-to-day life, is a thing which 
we remember and forget till the occasion repeats itself; but these words of the Amitabha can 
never be forgotten in a history of VaiSali and her relations with the Buddha. Such an intimate 
association it was 1 Such a fond love lay between them 1 

* ♦ if ' 

Legends and traditions cannot be facts and history. They weave out such a weird atmosphere 
around facts that at times it becomes rather impossible to single out the kernel of truth. However, 
they give suggestions. The modem historian of ancient India is another speculator to give 
vent to his imagination over such suggestions and thereby shape out a structure of things which 
look like history. But here we must be cautious about our judgment. The purpose which the 
modem historian is to serve, the sincerity with which he approaches, and the methods, such as 
comparison and elimination, analysis and systematisation, which he employs, do not aJlow the 
picture drawn by him to be polluted by ugly spots of vain fanciful indulgences. 

The story of the foundation of VaiSali is an addition to imaginative speculation, which 
is very often vain and ludicrous, in which some of the writers of ancient India, castings 
side-glance over facts and traditions, tried to indulge. Buddhaghosha provides an interestlt^ 
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stoty in Patamatthajotika for the origin of the Lichchhavis and the foundation of VaiSali. 
It is said that once the chief queen of the king of Benares delivered a lump of flesh, when a son 
“resplendent like gold” was expected of her. To avoid the displeasure of the king the ladies- 
in-waiting managed somehow to get it sealed in a casket and thrown into the Ganges. A god, 
wishing to provide for its safety, wrote with a piece of cinnabar on a slip of gold the words 
‘The child of the chief queen of the king of Benares’, tied it to the casket, and replaced it in the river 
It was picked up by an ascetic thinking it to contain rags. But finding it otherwise, the ascetic 
took it to his hermitage and carefully tended the embryo, which in due course of time gave forth 
two children — a body and a girl. The ascetic was filled with paternal affection and milk began 
pouring from his thumb. Whatever reached the stomach of the children could be seen as if put 
into a vessel of precious transparent stone, so that they appeared to have no skin (Nicchavi) or to 
have thin skin (Lmachavi). Thus the children came to be called Lichchhavis. The villagers living 
near the hermitage, having realised the difficulties of the ascetic in nursing the children, offered 
their services to bring them up. The ascetic assented and handed over the two infants with 
these words: “The children are possessed of great virtue and goodness; bring them up 
with great care, and when they are grown up, marry them together. Please the king and 
getting a piece of land, measure out a city, and instal the prince there.” The villagers agreed. 
The village boys disliked them, for these two children harassed and troubled them and 
hence it was said they were avoided (Vajjitabba). When they were sixteen years of age, the villagers 
married them and obtained land from the king, wherein the boy was anointed King. The country 
came to be known as Vajji and the capital city founded by them as Vesali, for, as the family 
grew rapidly, the city was again and again made larger and still larger. 

The Ceylonese Buddhist work, Piijavalija, also gives a similar account. 

In Chapter XL VII of Valmiki’s Rdmdja/ia we are told that the city of VaiSall, called Visala, 
was founded by Visala, a son of king Ikshvaku and the Apsara Alatnbusa. The Visbnupurdm, 
however, makes Viiala, a son of Trinabindu by Alarnbusa. Whatever may be the truth in connecting 
Visala with Visala, in the very suggestion that Vai^ali was known as Visala we get an idea of the 
extensive area of the city of Vai^all, which has also been referred to in the above account given by 
Buddhaghosha. 

In Hiuen Tsang we get a further support for the largeness of the city of Vai^all, nay, he actually 
gives a measurement of it. He says the foundations of the old city of Vai^all were sixty or seventy 
li in circuit and the palace city (i.e., the walled part of the city) was four or five li in circuit. 

• In the Ekapanna Jdtaka we are told, “At the time of Buddha the city of Vesali was encompassed 
by three walls at a distance of a ‘gavjnita’ from one another and that at three places there were gates 
with watch-towers and buildings.” 

The Tibetan Duha also gives an account of VaiSall. It says, “There were three districts in 
VaiSali. In the first district were seven thousand houses with golden towers, in the middle district 
fourteen thousand houses with silver towers, and in the last district were twenty-one thousand 
houses with copper towers ; in these lived the upper, the middle and lower classes according to 
their positions.” 

Hoemle in his English translation of tJwsaj^adasdo identifies these three districts mentioned in 
udrii Vesali proper, Kurujiapura and Vaniyagama. And, as Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson 
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would have us believe, these three represented the priestly (Biahmana), the warrior (Ksatriya) 
and the commercial (Baniya) communities. 

From what has already been said, it is reasonable to believe that, at least in the time of Buddha, 
VaiSali was a large and flourishing city, fortified by walls with watch-gates. It was the capital 
of the strong clan of the Samvajjis. The populace which consisted mostly of the Lichchhavis was 
rich and prosperous with ample resources in food and luxuries. The Lichchhavis themselves, a united 
strong Ksatriya clan of the then India, were handsome in features, colourful in attire and ener- 
getic in action. The Buddha once compared them to thelavatimsa gods. The city of VaiSSli was 
a beauteous spot in this earth full of decent parks and pleasant lotus ponds. The Buddha once 
remarked: “How beautiful, Ananda, is the city of Vcsali, the land of the Vajjis.” Verily it was 
regarded as heavenly. Outside the town, leading uninterruptedly up to the Himalaya, was the Maha- 
vana, a large, natural forest. Nearby were other forests, such as Gosihgalasala. 

Vai^all was a sort of a city-state, the likeness of which we find in ancient Greek history. It 
should not be called a completely republican state, for the franchise was limited only to the seven 
thousand seven hundred and seven Rajas. . 

In the sixth century B.C., the cauldron of anti-Brahmanic feeling was boiling hot and Sramanic 
thoughts were raising their heads in Northern India from KoSala in the west to Ahga in the East. 
Vai^ali, then, together with other cities like Pataliputra, Rajagriha and Sravasti, was fast becoming 
a centre of such activities as helped the rise and growth of two of the most protagonistic sects 
of the Sramanic culture, i.e.. Jainism and Buddhism. 

Vaisali was already a stronghold of Jainism which is also called tlie sect of the Niganthas. It 
is said that of the forty-two rainy seasons of the latter part of Mahavira’s ascetic life, he passed 
twelve at Vesali. The fact that Mahavira himself was related to Vai^ali cannot in any dase be over- 
looked. The influence of the Nigantha leader, Vardhamana Mahavira, can very well be seen in the 
fact that when Saccaka, one of his followers, visited the Buddha at Mahavana, he was accompanied 
by five hundred Lichchhavis, who did not all salute the Buddha as their teacher, but showed him 
only such respect as was due to an honoured stranger. 

Indeed, the Buddha’s presence in Vesali was a source of discomfort to the Niganthas and we 
find mention of various devices resorted to by them to prevent their followers from comimg under 
the influence of the Buddha. 

As regards the relation of the Buddha with the city of the Lichchhavis, we first note a reference 
in the halitavistdra, wherein we find that some of the Devas of Tushitaloka request the Bodhisatta to 
take his birth in Vaisali, although the request was not granted owing to some weighty reasons. 

But the first great visit to Vaisali of the Buddha was made five years after the Great Enlighten- 
ment when he spent the vassd there. 

We are informed by the Buddhist jsources (e.g., Mahdvdstu) that, owing to drought, a famine 
ravaged the city of Vai^all to such an extent that people died in large numbers. The smell of the 
decaying bodies attracted evil spirits, and many inhabitants were attacked by intestinal disease. 
The people complained of it in a general assembly convoked by them. The assembly, after much 
discussion, decided to invite the Buddha to their city. At that time the lord was in Vejuvana in 
RHjagaha. The Lichchhavi Mahali, a friend of Bimbisara and son of the chaplain of Vesali, was sent 
for this purpose. The Buddha accepted the invitation. He started with five hundred Bhflekhus. 
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Bimbisata decorated the route from Rajagaha to the Ganges, a distance of five leagues, and provided 
all comforts on the way. He himself accompanied the Buddha up to the Ganges. They 
reached the Ganges in five days. Boats decked with great splendour were ready for -the Buddha 
and his monks. The king of Magadha even followed the Buddha into the water up to his neck to 
give him his respectful farewell. On the yonder banks, the Lichchhavis were ready to pay obeisance 
to their Redeemer. The Lichchhavis of Vai^ali decorated their roads with a magnificence that 
left the Haryahka king of Magadha far behind in preparations. As soon as the Buddha set foot 
in the Vajjian territory, there was a thunderstorm and rain fell in torrents. 

The distance from the Ganges to Vesali was three leagues. When the Sugata approached 
the city, Sakka, chief of the Devas, came to greet him and at the sight of the Devas, all the malign 
influences that hung over the country vanished and the evil spirits that worked havoc with the 
people of Vai^ali fled in fear. In the evening the Enlightened One taught Ananda the Ratana 
Sutta, and ordered that it should be recited within the three walls of the city. This was performed 
by Ananda during the three watches of the night and all the pestilences of the citizens disappeared. 
The Tathagata himself recited the Ratana Sutta to the assembled people and eighty-four thousand 
persons were converted. After seven days Buddha left Vesali. The Lichchhavis accompanied him 
to the Ganges with redoubled honours. On the farther bank Bimbisara awaited his arrival and 
conducted him back to Rajagaha. 

It was probably during this visit of the Buddha to Vesali that Suddhodana died. According 
to one account, the Buddha went through the air to visit his dying father and to preach to him and 
thereby enabling him to attain arahantship before his death. 

Thus already we see that the city of Vai^ali was hallowed by the happy light of the Great 
Amitabha even early in his career. 

The closeness of his association with Vaisall and his great familiarity with Lichchhavi institutions 
is clear from another account. There was a port on the Ganges, extending over one jojana, half 
of which territory belonged to Ajatasatru, and the other half to the Lichclihavis. Near by was a 
mountain, from which much fragrant material flowed into the river. While Ajataiatru was making 
preparations to claim bis portion of this material, the Lichchhavis would go before him and remove 
it all. This happened on several occasions and Ajatasatru vowed vengeance. He ordered the 
construction of a city-fort on the banks of the Ganges near Pataligrama and sent his minister, 
Vassakara, to the Buddha in order to learn from him the chances of his success. The Buddha 
enquired from his disciple Ananda, whether the Vajjis practised the seven points taught by 
him (i.e. Buddha) at the Sarandada Cetiya: that is, whether they held frequent public meetings 
of their tribe which they all attended ; whether they met together to make their decisions and 
carried out their undertakings in concord; whether they upheld tradition and honoured their 
pledges; whether they respected and supported their elders; whether no women or girls were 
allowed to be taken by force or abducted; whether they maintained and paid due respect to their 
places of worship ; and, whether they supported and fully protected the holy men {arabanti) 
among thm. When the Buddha was informed in the affirmative, he told the Magadha minister 
Vassa^ra that so long as these seven trrfTfrflr’n' sp^r were followed, it was next to impossible to 
achieve success against the Vajjis. 

For its security a state heeds to be informed of the different activities of at least the neighbour- 
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ing countries. Before the accession of AjataSatru, the empire of Magadha, under the rule of Bimbi- 
sara, had already developed into a consolidated state and Magadha had already formed relations with 
the Lichchhavis. Why is it diat Ajatasatru and his able ministers, Sunidha and Vassakara, could 
not have enough knowledge of the workings of the Lichchhavi mind? Why is it that for the know- 
ledge of the internal condition of the Vajjis they needed the help, not of a fifth-columnist, not of 
a disgruntled Lichchhavi officer, but of no less a great force in religion than Tathagata the Buddha? 
The reason is obvious. The ministers and the king might be knowing, no doubt, the external 
structure of the Vajjian confederacy, nay, they might have even harboured a vague idea of their 
unity and concord. But to know the real state of affairs it became necessary for these statesmen to 
consult the Buddha, who must have been in close contact and on familiar terms with the Lichchha- 
vis of Vai^ali. 

Again, in Samyutta Nikaya^ the Buddha says; “Look ye Bhikkhus here, how these Lichchhavis 
live sleeping with logs of wood as pillows, strenuous and diligent {appamattd\ zealous and active 
in archery. Ajatasattu Vedehiputto, the Magadhan king, can find no defect in them, nor 
can he discover any cause of action (against them)”. 

It is very difficult to say how many times the Buddha visited Vaiiali. But we know from the 
Buddhist texts that many of the important s»ttas were preached at Vesali. To name some of them, 
they are Mahdlt, Mahds.handda, Cfdasaccaka, Maha'saccaka, Tevijja, Vacchagotta, Sumk-khatta and 
Katanat And it is in these suttas that we find many interesting accounts of the different sojourns 
of the Buddha. 

The Lichchhavis who wanted that the Buddha might be induced to stay in their city, built the 
Kutagarasala and offered it to him and the Samgha. Once the Lichchhavis heard that the Enlightened 
One had repaired to Capala-Caitya for spending a day and so they made a present of it to him and the 
Samgha. Similarly, the Saptamra-Giitya, the Bahuputra-Caitya, the Gautama-Caitya Kapinahya-Caitya 
and the Markata-hrada-tIra-Caitya were made gifts to the Buddha and his church. The famous 
courtezan Ambapali of VaiSall also made a gift of her extensive mango-grove to the congregation 
and similarly Balika made over Balikachhavi which is probably the same as the Balikarama of the 
Pali Buddhist books. 

Many important and far-reaching decisions affecting the Dhathma and Saihgha of the Buddha 
were made at Vai^all. 

The Mahavagga informs us of an occasion when the Buddha saw some Bhikkhus of Vaiiali with 
superfluous Gvaras, ‘almost smothered up in robes’, going along with their robes made up into a roll 
on their heads, on their backs and on their waists. Then the Buddha testing the severest winter 
nights by means of personal experience, fixed the maximum number of robes to be used by the 
Bhikkhus, i.e., one doubled Sanghati, one single Uttarasanga and one single Antarvisaka. 

TbeCullavagga speaks of another occasion when the Buddha was staying inffieKutagara Vihara 
in the Mahavana. There the water was unfit for drinking purposes and hmee the Buddha permitted 
the use of strainers and filters for the Bhikkhus. The Buddha also taught the Bhikkhus many matters 
connected with “nava kamma” of the Viharas. He also taught them what sort of houses they 
were to build and live in. 

It is here again in VaiSall that one very important and momentous decision was taken wHda 
though on the one hand it gave a right to thefairsextoget ernandpationin theDhammaofthe 
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Enlightened, on the other hand, it signalled the coming of that notorious event in the history of a reli- 
gion which sounds the death-knell of its organisation. Buddha received a deputation of Sakya ladies 
headed by Mahapajapati Gotami. At long last permission was given to them, after a good deal of 
persuasion from Ananda, by the Buddha, for their entrance into the Samgha. The womenfolk 
came into the Sarhgha, but they limited the age of the Sarhgha to five hundred years, which might 
have extended to one thousand. 

No history of Vai^ali can be complete without mentioning Ambapali. She was no doubt a 
courtezan, but Vai^ali was proud of her ; nay, it is said, the prosperity and happiness that came to 
mark Vai^ali was enlianced to a great degree by this courtezan. Her ravishing beauty bewitched 
Bimbisara, but her simplicity and sincerity in the Dhamma of the Buddha made her attain the highest 
stage of perfection. She felt proud of her luck when the Buddha agreed to take food at her place 
and accepted the gift of the mango-grove; and she drove Iter chariot neck to neck with the chariots 
of the Lichchhavi Rajaputtas. 

According to the Buddhist books, the Lichchhavis were devout followers of the Buddha and 
held him in the highest esteem. Even careless boys wanderuig about with hounds and bows and 
arrows, and about whom even the elder Mahanama complained, would lay aside their arms when 
they saw the Buddha seated under a tree and would surround him with folded hands, eager to listen 
to him. 

It appears thus that the whole of VaisaK was under the influence of the magnetic personality of 
the Buddha. From the king in the palace to the beggar in the street, from the most serious man of 
the time to the notorious boys of the field all listened to him in reverence and paid their worshipful 
obeisance. The impress that they made in the heart of the Buddha himself was not effaced by 
time and place and the Tathagata always remembered them, so much so, that while proceeding to 
Kusinara to attain the Mahaparinibbana, he gave an elephant-like look behind to Vaisali. The 
people of Vaisali also gave evidence of their love and affection, respect and reverence, by enshrining 
a portion of the sacred relics of the Buddha in their city. 

The soothing soft rays of the Amitabha are withdrawn from Vaisali, and she lies in darkness. 
The flourishing life of Vaisali is buried with the relics of the Tathagata and she lies lifeless in ruins. 

“The dew is on the lotus. 

Rise, O great Sun.” 
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VAISALI IN GILGIT MANUSCRIPTS 
Prof. Yogendra Mishra, m.a., Sahityaratna 

In 1951 several Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts were discovered in a stupa near Gilgit. It was a 
chance discovery made by a cowboy. The Government of Kashmir and Jammu took charge of the 
manuscripts and are arranging the publication of these “Gilgit Manuscripts.” Parts of them have 
been published and the remaining ones will be published in due course. They are being edited 
by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, Ph.D., D. Litt, and Vidyavaridhi Pt. Shiva Nath Sharma, Sastri, D. O. C. 

The manuscripts were written in Gupta characters of the jth or 6th century A. D. and as such 
they are some of the earliest so far discovered in India, similar to the Bower manuscripts and to 
those discovered in Central Asia and Eastern Turkestan. Most of the manuscripts were known to 
us only through their Chinese and Tibetan translations and no one dreamt of the discovery of their 
Sanskrit originals. 

The language of the manuscripts is similar to that of the Mabavastu^ J^litavistara and other 
works. In a general way we may remark that the language of the early Mahayana texts is really a 
Prakrit of a peculiar type. In the language of the “Gilgit Manuscripts” we find endless examples 
of irregularities. There are several instances which distinctly prove that the compiler worked on 
a Prakrit original and found difficulty in Sanskritising the Prakrit words. 

Vaisali, which occupies so prominent a place in Buddhism, is mentioned in the Gilgit Manus- 
cripts on several occasions. Indeed the scene of many Sutras is located there. A particular section 
of the text (i.e., the first section of the Chivaravastu in the Vinaya Texts of the Mulasarvastivadas 
published in Gilgit Manuscripts, Volume III, Part 2, pp. i - 52) throws interesting light on the 
life and culture of the Lichchhavis of the 6 th century B. C. The importance of this particular 
section has been ably pointed out by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M. A., Ph.D, P. R. S. in his article entitled 
‘Historical Materials in Gilgit Manuscripts’ published in B. C. Law Volume, Part I, pp. 134 - 141. 

Below we propose to collect together the important references to VaiSall in the Gilgit Manus- 
cripts and consider their significance. 

The scene of the first Sutra of the very first volume of Gilgit Manuscripts is laid at Vaisali. 
The Buddha arrives at the great city of Vaisali (VaiMlim mahdmgarlmy, he is surrounded by all the 
beings of the worlds. MahjuSrIkumara stands up and requests the Tathagata to give an exposition 
of the vows made formerly by the past Buddhas for rescuing the living beings from the miseries 
of existence. Bhagava grants the request and explains the twelve vows taken formerly. 

As has already been mentioned the first 52 pages of the Chivaravastu published in die Second 
Part of the Third Volume of the Gilgit Manuscripts are devoted to the histoiy of the lichchhayis 
and their relations with contemporary powers. 
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The first story is that of the marriage of Bimbisara with Chela. She was the elder daughter of 
Simha, the commander-in-chief {Sendpati) of the Lichchhavis and niece of Gopa, the chief minister 
of Bimbisara. Gopa and Simha were the two sons of Khanda, who was at first the chief minister of 
thekingofVideha, but on finding his fellow ministers envious of him for his abilities, resigned 
his ministership and became the Sendpati of the Lichchhavis (pp. 1-15). 

The second story is that of the foundling Amrapali, who was adopted as a daughter by a Lich- 
chhavi nobleman called Mahahama. Amrapali became a courtezan and came into contact with 
Bimbisara. To her was born a son, who came to be known as Abhaya (pp. 16-22). 

In connection with the above two stories, interesting light is thrown on the political and social 
customs of the Lichchhavis. 

The third story is that of Jivaka (pp. 23-48). In pages 49 -52 is related the incident of Bimbi- 
sara’s mistaking an Ajlvaka for a Bhikshu, which led Buddha to devise a special dress (chivara) for 
the Buddhist monks. 

In the Chivaravastu, we find other references as well to Vaisalt (pp. 87-89), Buddha passes on 
to this place where he admonishes the monks to keep their articles of use clean (pp. 87-89). While 
at Vai^ali, he refers to a monk who had misappropriated the property of the Saingha in his previous 
lives and as a result had suffered long. This story is followed by certain directions regarding seats, 
bed-covers, bandages, and segregation of monks suffering from leprosy (p. 91). 

The monks of Vaisali are mentioned on page 120 (text) as well. 

A quarrel between the monks of VaiSali and Kau^ambt is related in the Ko^ambaka-vastu pub- 
lished in the same volume (i.e. Volume HI, Part 2). 

No important references to Vaisali are found either in Vol. 11 or Vol. Ill Pt. 5. 

Of all the published portions of the Gilgit Manuscripts, the first section of the Chivaravastu (Vol. 
Ill, Pt, 2,pp. 1-52, especially pp. 1-22) is by far the most important from our point of view. This 
section has been summarised and its significance brought forth by Dr. R. C. Majumdar. Hence, we 
shall be contented to point out certain important things relating to the Lichchhavis and their capital, 
as revealed in the texts. Our observations are based on the article of Dr. Majumdar which is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

We get in the texts a vivid contrast between the republican and the monarchical forms of govern- 
ment, the former being called and the latter ekddbma (p. 3). The context in which Khanda 

makes the contrast leaves no doubt about the true democratic spirit which animated the citizens of 
Vaisali. Every important matter was discussed in the assembly and *what was desired by ten was 
opposed by twenty.’ Discussion formed an important feature in the working of the assembly. 
Even the question of marrying his daughter was placed by Mahanama before the assembly. The 
executive authorities were controlled by the assembly even in minute details. 

The Senapati was the head of the state. Siriiha was elected to this post by the assembly, and we 
must presume the same procedure in the case of Khanda though the election by the assembly is not 
specifically referred to. 

'Ihis democratic constitution, however, did not mean social equality. The division of the capital- 
city of VaiSall into three residential quarters based on wealth, and the restriction of marriage between 
equals in each quarter ^p. 6-7) prove clearly the existence of class distinctions of a fairly rigid 
character. But that even a foreigner like Khanka and the courtezan Amrapali were assigned residences 
in the highest quarter shows the flexibility of the social rules. 
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The convention, actually put into practice by the^a/ia in the case of Amrapali, that the most 
accomplished woman (or women) in the city of Vaisali (yaisdl:striratnci) should not be married but 
remain an object of enjoyment by xhe^ana as a whole (^ganasdmdnyam paribhojjameva, p. 7 of the text), 
throws an altogether new light on the social and moral ideas of the age. It is interesting to note that 
in the Pali Vinaya texts, a pointed reference is made to the courtezan Amrapali as having added lustre 
and distinction to the city of Vaisali (Cp. “Through that person Vesali became more and more flourish- 
ing.” Mahavagga VIT. 1,1). What is more, in order that Rajagriha might not lag behind Vaisali, a 
similar courtesan is installed there with the consent of king Bimbisara. 

The general political history of North-Eastern India,cnvisaged in the text, is also not without 
interest. In addition to Prasenajit, king of Kosala with his capital at Sravasti, and Bimbisara, king of 
Magadha with his capital at Rajagriha, to both of whom frequent references are made, mention is 
made of the kings Pradyota and Udayana, kingdoms of Videha, Varanasi and Champa, and the 
tribal states of Sakya and Krauncha. Thus it presents the political condition such as we find in other 
Buddhist canonical texts. It evidently refers to the period before Ahga and Kasi were conquered 
respectively by Bimbisara and Prasenajit. 

The mention of Videha as a kingdom is important. Rh\'s Davids includes Videha among the 
tribal republics and translates the epithet Vedehiputta, applied to Ajata^atru, as the son of the queen 
of the Videha clan (S.B.E., Vol. XI, p. 134). Both these views are opposed to the testimony of the 
present text. For, apart from the mention of Videha as a kingdom, it is clearly said that Ajatasatru’s 
mother was not a queen of Videha but the daughter of a citizen of Vaifiali, and she was called 
Vaidehi as she was brought from Videha country. 

The King of Videha is said to have five hundred amdtyas with Khanda as the chief or agrdmdlya. 
This post of (jgrdmdtya is also mentioned in connection with the kingdoms of Magadha and Kosala, 
though there is no mention of five hundred amdtyas in either case. Whether the body of five 
hundred amdtyas denotes a sort of deliberative assembly cannot be determined. But although ' its 
exact nature cannot be defined it seems to be an interesting feature of the government. 




THE SECOND BUDDHIST COUNCIL OF VAlSALli 
Translated hj Dr. Wilhelm Geiger, Ph.d. 

At the cod of the tenth year of the reign of Kalasoka [son of Susunaga] a centutj' had gone liy 
since the parinibbana of the Sarnbuddha. 

At that time in Vesali many bhikkhus of the Vajji-clan did shamelessly teach that the Ten 
Points® were lawful, namely : — 

(1) ‘Salt in the horn’, 

(2) ‘Two fingers’ breadth’, 

(5) ‘Visiting the village’, 

(4) ‘Dwelling’, 

(5) ‘Consent’, 

(6) ‘Example’, 

(7) ‘Unchurned milk’, 

(8) ‘Unfermented palm-wine’, 

(9) ‘Seat without fringe’, 

(10) ‘Gold and so forth’. 

When this came to the ears of the thera Yasa, the son of the brahman Kakandaka, gifted 
with the six supernormal powers, who was wandering about in the Vajji country, he betook himself 
to the Mahavana (vihara) with the resolve to settle the matter. In the uposatha-hall those (monks) 
had placed a vessel made of metal and filled with water and had said to the lay-folk: ‘Bestow on the 


^ Our main sources of information for the history of the Second Council held at Vai^ali arc the Cullavags^ of the 
Vinaya Pitalca and the Vinayaksudrakewastu., the Tibetan translation of the MJitu-Sarvdslivada Vittaya, which forms also 
' the basis of Boston’s and Taranatha’s accounts of the council, as also of Rockhill. The t.eylonesc chronicles (i.c., the 
Dipavanisa and the Mahavarnsa) ami Pali commentaries derive their information mainly from the Cullavagga. The 
account of Yuan Chwang is also useful. Besides the above accounts derived from the Vinaya texts, there are three other 
texts written by Bhavya, Vasumitra and Viniladeva on the history of the Buddhist schools. There are references to the 
session of the council in the MahSvastn, Samadhiroja, Manjuirimrdakalpa and other later texts. The account of the Council 
given here is according to the Mahavarnsa which has been translated into finglish by Dr. Oeiger. [Sd.] 

® The Ten Points arc explained below: — 

(/) Carrying salt in a horn vessel, in order to season unsalted foods, when received. This contravened according 
to one view the rule against the storing of articles of food. 

(;V) Taking food after midday, lit. when the shadow of the sun had passed two fingers’ breadth beyond noon. 

(«/) Going to a neighbouring village and taking a second meal there the same day if invited, committing thereby 
the offence of over-eating. , . • 

(«<) Holding the uposatha-feast separately by monks dwelling in the same district. 

(1/) The carrying out ofofficial acts by an incomplete chapter, on the supposition that the consent of absent 
bhikkhus was obtained afterwards. 

(w) The following of a practice because it is so done by one’s tutor or teacher. 

(w/) Taking unchurned milk, even after the meal-time. 

(w«) Drinking unfermented palm-wine. 

(ix) The use of mats to sit on which were not of the prescribed size, if they were without fringe. 

(x) Accepting gold and silver. [Ed.] 
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brotherhood kahapanas^ and so on’. The thera forbade them with the words ‘This is unlawful; 
give nothing!’ Then did they threaten the thera Yasa with the penance called the Craving of pardon 
from lay-folk. He asked for one to bear him company and went with him into the city proclaiming 
to the citizens, that his teaching was according to the dhamma. 

When the bhikkhus heard what (Yasa’s) companion had to tell, they came to thrust him out 
and surrounded the thcra’s horse. The thera left it, rising up and passing through the air, and 
halting at KosambI, he forthwith sent messengers to the bhikkhus of Pava and Avanti; he himself 
went to the Ahoganga-mountain and related all to the thera Sambhuta Sanavasi. 

Sixty great theras from Pava and eighty from Avanti, all free from the asavas, came together on 
the Ahoganga. The bhikkus who met together here from this and that region were in all ninety 
thousand. When they had all conferred together they, knowing that the deeply learned thera Revata 
of Soreyya who was free from the asavas, was the chief among them at that time, went thence to 
seek him out. 

When the thera heard this resolution (by his divine ear) he set out at once, wishing to travel 
easily, upon the way to Vesali. Arriving day by day in the evening at the spot whence the sage had 
departed in the morning (the theras) met him (at last) at Sahajati. 

There the thera Yasa, as the thera Sambhuta had charged him to do, at the end of the recital 
of the sacred word, addressing himself to the great thera Revata, questioned him on the Ten Points. 
The thera rejected them, and when he had heard the matter, he said, ‘Let us make an end (of this 
dispute)’. 

The heretical bhikkhus, too, in order to win support, sought the thera Revata. Preparing in 
abundance the things needful for ascetics, they took ship with all speed and went to Sahajati, 
bestowing food sumptuously when the mealtime came. 

The thera Sajha, free from the asavas, who lived at Sahajati, having thought on the matter, 
perceived: ‘Those of Pava hold the true doctrine.’ And the great good Brahma drew near 
to him and said: ‘Stand thou firm in the doctrine,* and he replied that he would ever stand firm in 
the doctrine. 

They (i.e. the Vajjian monks) took those needful things (that they had brought as gifts) and 
sought the thera Revata, but the thera did not take their part and dismissed (the pupil) who took their 
part. They went thence to Vesali, shameless they went from there to Pupphapura (Puspapura or 
Pataliputra), and told king Kalasoka: ‘Guarding our Master’s performed chamber we dwell in the 
Mahavana-vihara in the Vajji territory; but bhikkhus dwelling in the country are coming, great king, 
with the thought: We will take the vihara for ourselves. Forbid them 1’ 

When they had thus misled the king they went (back) to Vesali. 

Here in Sahajati eleven hundred and ninety thousand bhikkhus were come together under the 
thera Revata, to bring the dispute to a peaceful end. And the thera would not end the dispute save 
in the presence of those with whom it had begun; therefore all the bhikkhus went thence to Vesali. 

The misguided king likewise sent his ministers thither, but led astray by the design of the devas 
they went elsewhere. And the monarch, when he had sent them, saw himself in a dream, that night, 
hurled into the hell called Lohakumbhi. The king was sorely terrified and, to calm his fears, his 
sister, Nanda, the theri free from the asavas, came to him passing through the air. 

* A square copper coin (Skt. kSr^apaua). 
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‘An ill deed is this that thou hast done’! Reconcile thee with these venerable bhikkhus, the 
true believers. Placing thyself on their side, protect thou their faith. If thou dost so, blessed art 
thoul’ she said, and thereon vanished. And forwith in the morning the king set out to goto 
Vesali. 

He went to the Mahavana (monastery), assembled the congregation of the bhikkhus there, and 
when he had heard what was said by both of the (opposing) sides, and had decided, himself, for the 
true faith, when moreover this prince was reconciled with all the rightly believing bhikkhus and 
had declared that he was for the right belief, he said: ‘Do what ye think well to further the doctrine,’ 
and when he had promised to be their protector, he returned to his capital. 

Thereafter the brotherhood came together to decide upon those points; then, in the congregation 
(of monks), aimless words were spent. Then the thera Revata, who went into the midst of the 
brotherhood, resolved to settle the matter by means of an ubbahika.* He appointed four bhikkhus 
from the East, and four from Pava,for the ubbahika to set the dispute to rest. Sabbakami and Sajha, 
one named Khujjasobhita, and Vasabhagamika, these were the theras from the East; Revata, 
Sanasarnbhuta, Yasa, the son of Kakandaka, and Sumana, these were the four theras from Pava. 

Now to decide on those points the eight theras who were free from the asavas betook them to the 
quiet and solitary Valikarama. There, in the beautiful spot prepared for them by the young Ajita, 
the great theras took up their abode, they who knew the thoughts of the Greatest of Sages. And 
the great thera Revata, skilled in questioning, questioned the thera Sabbakami successively on each 
one of those points. Questioned by him the great thera Sabbakami thus gave judgment; ‘All these 
points are unlawful, according to tradition.’ And when, in due order, they had ended (their task) 
in this place, they did all again, in like manner, with question and answer, in the presence of the 
brotherhood. And thus did the great theras refute the teaching of those ten thousand heretical 
bhikkhus who maintained the Ten Points. 

Sabbakami was then the satnghatthera on the earth, one hundred and twenty years did he 
number since his upasarnpada. 

Sabbakami and Salha, Revata, Khujjasobhita, Yasa, the son of Kakandaka, and Sambhuta 
Sanavasika, the six theras, were pupils of the thera Ananda; but Vasabhagamika and Sumana, the 
two theras, were pupils of the thera Anuruddha. These eight fortunate theras had beheld the 
Tathagata in time past. One hundred and twelve thousand bhikkhus bad come together, and of 
all these bhikkhus the theta Revata then was the chief. 

At that time the thera Revata, in order to hold a council, that the true faith might long endure, 
chose seven hundred out of all that troop of bhikkhus; (those chosen were) arahants endowed with 
the four special sciences, understanding of meanings and so forth, knowing the tipitaka. 

All these (theras met) in the Valikarama prtJtccted by Kalasoka, under the leadership of the 
thera Revata, (and) compiled the dhamma. Since they accepted the dhamma already established in 
time past and proclaimed afterward, they completed their work in eight months. 

When these theras of high renown had held the Second Council, they, since in them all evil 
had perished, attained in course of time unto nibbana. 

1 Ubl^hikSya ‘by means of a Keferaf, the settlement of a dispute being laid in the hands of certain chosen brethren. 




FA-HIAN’S TRAVELS IN THE VAISALT REGION 

Translated bj Mr. Samuel Beal, b.a. 


[i. Where Buddha left the Lichchhavis] 

Going south-east t^&hrcyojanasitom this place [i.e. Kusinagara], we arrive at the spoF where the 
Lichchhavis, desiring to follow Buddha to the scene of his Nirvana, were forbidden to do so. On 
account of their affection for Buddha they were unwilling to go back, on which Buddha caused to 
appear between them and him a great and deeply-scarped river, which they could not cross. He then 
left with them his alms-bowl as a memottal, and exhorted them to return to their houses. On this 
they went back and erected a stone pillar, on which this account is engraved. 

[ii. Vaisali] 

From this going &vcjojanas eastward, we arrive at the country of Vaisali. 

To the north of the city of Vaisali there is the vihara of the great forest, which has a two- storied 
tower. This chapel was once occupied by Buddha. 

Here also is the tower which was built over half the body of Ananda. 

Within this city dwelt the lady AmrapaU (who built) a tower for Buddha; the ruins still exist. 

Three // to the south of the city, on the west side of the road is the garden which the lady 
Amrapali gave to Buddha as a resting-place. 

When Buddha was about to enter Nirvana, accompanied by his disciples, he left VaiSali by the 
western gate, and turning his body to the right, he beheld the city and thus addressed his followers: 
*Tn this place I have performed the last religious act of my earthly career.” Men afterwards raised 
a tower on this spot. 

Three H to the north-west of the city is a tower called “the tower of the deposited bows and 
clubs.” The origin of this name was as follows: — 

On one of the upper streams of the Ganges there was a certain country ruled by a king. 
One of his concubines gave birth to an unformed fotus whereupon the queen being 
jealous, said, “Your conception is one of bad omen.” So they closed it up in a box of 
wood and cast it into the Ganges. Lower down the stream there was another king, who, 
taking a tour of observation, caught sight of the wooden box floating on the stream. On bring- 
ing it to shore and opening it, he fotmd inside a thousand children very fair, well formed, and most 

* Cunningham identifies this place with Kesariya (Chathparan District) situated about 30 miles north-west of 
BasSfh, the site of old VatiUi. Dr. Bloch accepts this identification. [Ed.] 
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unique. The king hereupon took them and brought them up. When they grew up they turned out 
to be very brave and warlike, and were victorious over all whom they went to attack. In process of 
time they marched against the kingdom of the monarch, their father, at which he was filled with 
consternation. On this his concubine asked the king why he was so terrified; to whom he replied, 
“The king of that country has a thousand sons, brave and warlike beyond compare, and they arc 
coming to attack my country; this is why I am alarmed.” To this the concubine replied, “Fear not! 
but erect on the east of the city a high tower, and when the rebels come, place me on it; I will restrain 
them”. The king did so, and when the invaders arrived, the concubine addressed them from the 
tower, saying, “You are my children. Then why are you rebellious?” They replied, “Who are you 
that say you are our mother?” The concubine replied, “If ye will not believe me, all of you look up 
and open your mouths.” On this the concubine, with both her hands, pressed her breasts, and from 
each breast proceeded five hundred jets of milk, which fell into the mouths of her thousand sons. 
On this the rebels, perceiving that she was indeed their mother, immediately laid down their bows 
and clubs. The two royal fathers, by a consideration of these circumstances, were able to arrive at 
the condition ofPratyeka Buddhas, and the tower erected in their honour remains to this day. In 
after times, when the Lord of the World arrived at supreme reason, he addressed his disciples in these 
words, “This is the place where I formerly laid aside my bow and my club,” Men in after times, 
coming to know this, founded a tower in this place, and hence the name. The thousand children 
are in truth the thousand Buddhas of this Bhadrakalpa. 

Buddha, when standing beside this tower, addressed Ananda thus, “After three months I must 
enter Nirvana", on which occasion Mara-raja so fascinated the mind of Ananda that he did not request 
Buddha to remain in the world. 

Going east from this point three or four It there is a tower. One hundred years after the 
Nirvana of Buddha there were at Vaisali certain Bhikshus who broke the rules of the Vinaya in ten 
particulars, saying that Buddha had said it was so, at which time the Arhats and the orthodox 
Bhikshus, making an assembly of 700 ecclesiastics, compared and collated the Vinaya Pitaka afresh. 
Afterwards men erected a tower on this spot which still exists. 

[in. The confluence of the five rivers. ] 

Going {omyojanas east, we arrive at the confluence of the five rivers. When Ananda was going 
from the country of Magadha towards Vaisali, desiring to enter Nirvana, the Devas acquainted King 
Ajata^atru of it. The king immediately set out after him at the head of his troops, and arrived at 
the banks of the river. The Lichchhavis of Vaisali, hearing that Ananda was coming, likewise set 
out to meet him and arrived at the side of the river. Ananda then reflected that if he were to advance 
King Ajata^atru would be much grieved, and if he should go back, then the Lichchhavis would be 
indignant. Being perplexed, he forthwith entered the Samadhi called the “brilliancy of flame,” consum- 
ing his body, and entered Nirj'dna in the midst of the river. His body was divided into two parts; 
one part was found on cither side of the river; so the two kings, taking the relics of half his body re- 
turned and erected towers over them. 

Crossing the river, and going south ontyojana, we arrive at Magadha and the town of Pataliputra 
(Palin-fu). 



HIUEN TSIANG’S TRAVELS IN VAISALI AND THE ADJOINING 

VAJJIAN TERRITORY 

Translated by Mr. Samuel Beal., b.a. 

Going north-east from this [i.e. the Drona Stupa], and crossing the Ganges,^ after travelling 
140 or 150 li, we come to the country of Fei-she-li (Vaisall). 

FRI-SHE-LI (VAISALI) 

This kingdom is about 5000 li in circuit. The soil is rich and fertile; flowers and fnuts are pro- 
duced in abundance. The dmra fruit (mango) and the mocha (banana) are very plentiful and much 
prized. The climate is agreeable and temperate. 

The manners of the people are pure and honest. They love religion and highly esteem learning. 

Both heretics and believers are found living together. There are several hundred sahghdrdmas, 
which are mostly dilapidated. The three or five which still remain have but few priests in them. There 
are several tens of Deva temples, occupied by sectaries of different kinds. The followers of the 
Nirgranthas are very numerous. 

The capital city of Vai§aH {or, called Vaisall) is to a great extent in ruins. Its old foundations 
are from 60 to 70 li in circuit. The royal precincts are about 4 or 5 li round: there are a few people 
living in it. 

North-west of the royal city {precincts) 5 or 6 li, is a sanghdrdmavfiih a few disciples. They study 
the teaching of the Little Vehicle, according to the Sammadya school. 

By the side of it is a stSpa. It was here Tathagata delivered the VimalakJrtti Sstra (J^i-mo-lo-kie- 
kJn£), and the son of a householder, Ratnakara, and others offered precious parasols {to Buddha). 

To the east of this is a stiipa. It was here Sariputra and Others obtained perfect exemption {be- 
came Arhats). 

To the south-east of this last spot is a stiipa; this was built by a king of Vai^ali. After the 
Nirpdna of Buddha, a former king of this country obtained a portion of the relics of his body, and 
to honour them as highly as possible raised (/i6/r 

1 According to Cunningham, the pilgrim must have crossed the Gandak river, not the Ganges. This river flows 
within 1 2 miles of Dighwara.the probable site of the Drona stupa. So he regards the Ganges of this passage as a mistake 
for Gandak. Thomas Watters, however, regards the text as correct [Ed.] 

® The lichchhavis of VaiSali obtained a share of the relics of Buddha, and raised over them a stiipa. The scene found 
at Sanchi (pi. xxviii. fig, i, Tree and Serpent Worship) probably refers to this stupa and its consecration. 
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The recotds of India state: In this stiipa there was at first a quantity of relics equal to a (ten 

pecks). A^oka-raja opening it, took away nine-tenths of the whole, leaving only one-tenth behind. 
Afterwards there was a king of the country who wished again to open the stiipa, but at the moment 
when he began to do so, the earth trembled, and he dared not proceed to open [the stSpd). 

To the north-west is a stiipa built by A^oka-raja; by the side of it is a stone pillar about 50 or 60 
feet high, with the figure of a lion on the top. To the south of the stone pillar is a tank. This was 
dug by a band of monkeys [Markatabrada) for Buddha’s use. When he was in the world of old, Ta- 
thagata once and again dwelt here. 

Not far to the south of this tank is a stiipa', it was here the monkeys, taking the alms-bowl of 
Tathagata, climbed a tree and gathered him some honey. 

Not far to the south is a stiipa', this is the place where the monkeys offered the honey^ to Buddha. 

At the north-west angle of the lake there is still a figure of a monkey. 

To the north-cast of the sahghdrdma 3 or 4 li is a stfipa', this is the old site of the house of Vimala- 
kirtti (P/-mo-Io-kf); various spiritual signs [manifestations) arc exhibited here. 

Not far from this is a spirit-dwelling [achapelp)', its shape like a pile of bricks. Tradition says 
this stone-pile is where the householder Vimalaldrtti preached the law when he was sick. 

Not far from this is a stupa', this is the site of the old residence of Ratnakara [Pao tsf). 

Not far from this is a stiipa', this is the old house of the lady Amra. It was here the aunt of 
Buddha and other Bhikshunis obtained Nirvana. 

To the north of the sanghdrama 3 or or 4 li is a st/lpa', this indicates the place where Tathagata 
stopped when about to advance to Ku^inagara to die, whilst men and Kinnaras followed him.® 

From this not far to the north-west is a st/ipa', here Buddha for the very last time gazed upon 
the city of Vaisali. 

Not far to the south of this is a rihdra, before which is built a stupa-, this is the site of the garden 
of the Amra-girl, which she gave in charity to Buddha. 

By the side of this garden is a stupa', this is the place where Tathagata announced his 
death. When Buddha formerly dwelt in this place, he told y\nanda as follows : — “Those 
who obtain the four spiritual faculties arc able to extend their lives to a kalpa. What is the term 
of years of Tathagata then ?” Thrice he asked this question, and Ananda answered not, 
through the fascination of Mara. Then Ananda rising from his seat, gave himself up to silent thought 
in a wood. At this time Mara coming to Buddha®, asked him, saying, “Tathagata has for a long time 
dwelt in the world teaching and converting. Those whom he has saved from the circling streams 
[pf transmigration) are as numerous as the dust or the sands. This surely is the time to partake 
of the joy of Nirvdna”. Tathagata taking some grains of dust on his nail, asked Mara, saying, 
“Are the grains of dust on my nail equal to the dust of the whole earth or not ?” He answered, “The 

* This scene is also found at Sanchi (pi. xxvi. fig. 2, Tree and Serpent Worship). It is on the same pillar as the con- 
secration scene alluded to above. 'JThe pillar was evidently the work or gift of the Vaisali people. 

* The Kinnaras are said to be the horse-faced musicians of Kuvera; but the Chinese symbols describe them as “some- 
thing different from men.” They may be seen figured in the sculpture at Sanchi (pi. xxvi. fig. i), where they are coming 
to the place where Buddha stopped (figured by the oblong stone); this is another sculpture of the Vaisali pillar, and illus- 
ttates the notice in the text. 

* This interview of Mara (called Pi^una, the wicked one, in the Chinese version, S.B.E. vol. xix, p. 267) is again 
found among the Sinchi sculptures on the Vaisali pillar, pi. xxvi. fig. i, lower scene. If t^ four identifications on this 
pdlar are correct, we may conclude that the people of VaEali were a Northern people allied to the Yue-chi. 
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dust of the earth is much greater.” Buddha said, “Those who are saved are as the grains of earth on 
my nail; those not saved like the grains of the whole earth; but after three months I shall die.” Mara 
hearing it, was rejoiced and departed. 

Meantime Ananda in the wood suddenly had a strange dream, and coming to Buddha he told it 
to him saying, “I was in the wood, when I beheld in my dream a large tree, whose branches and leaves 
in their luxuriance cast a grateful shade beneath, when suddenly a mighty wind arose which destroyed 
and scattered the tree and its branches without leaving a mark behind. Oh, forbid it that the lord is 
going to die ! My heart is sad and worn, therefore I have come to ask you if it be so or not ?” 

Buddha answered Ananda, “I asked you before, and Mara so fascinated you that you did not 
then ask me to remain in the world. Mara-raja has urged me to die soon, and T have covenanted 
to do so, and fixed the time. This is the meaning of your dream.” 

Not far from this spot is zstSpa. This is the spot where the thousand sons beheld their father 
and their mother. Formerly there was a Rishi who lived a secret life amid the crags and valleys. 
In the second month of spring he had been bathing himself in a pure stream of water. A roe- 
deer which came to drink there just after, conceived and brought forth a female child, very 
beautiful beyond human measure, but she had the feet of a deer. The Rishi having seen it, 
adopted and cherished it {as his child). As time went on, one on occasion he ordered her to go and 
seek some fire. In so doing she came to the hut of another Rishi; but wherever her feet trod 
there she left the impression of a lotus-flower on the ground. The other Rishi having seen 
this, was very much surprised, and bade her walk round his hut and he would give her some fire. 
Having done so and got the fire, she returned. At this time Fan-Yu-Wang {Brahmadatta-raja) 
going out on a short excursion, saw the lotus-flower traces, and followed them to seek {the cause). 
Admiring her strange and wonderful appearance, he took her back in his carriage. The sooth- 
sayers casting her fortune said, “She will bear a thousand sons.” Heating this, die other women did 
nothing but scheme against her. Her time having been accomplished, she brought forth a lotus 
flower of a thousand leaves, and on each leaf was seated a boy. The other women slandered her 
on its account, and saying it was ‘‘an unlucky omen,” threw {the lotus) into the Ganges, and it was 
carried away by the current. 

The king of Ujiyana {IJ-shi-jen), down the stream, going out for an excursion observed a 
yellow-cloud-covered box floating on the water and coming towards him. He took it and opened 
it, and there saw a thousand boys; being well nourished, when they came to perfect stature, they were 
of great strength. Relying on these, he extended his kingdom in every direction, and encouraged 
by the victories of his troops, he was on the point of extending his conquest to this country (i.e. 
Vai^alt). Brahmadatta-raja hearing of it, was much alarmed; fearing his army was not able to 
contend successfully with the invaders, he was at a loss what to do. At this time the deer-footed 
girl, knowing in her heart that these were her sons, addressed the king thus: “Now that these youthful 
warriors are approaching the frontier, from the highest to the lowest there is an absence of courage 
{heart). Your feeble wife by her thought is able to conquer those redoubtable champions.” The 
king not yet believing her, remained overwhelmed with fear. Then the deer-girl, mounting the 
city wall, waited the arrival of the warriors. The thousand youths havftig sourrounded the city 
with their soldiers, the deer-girl said to them, “Do not be rebellious 1 1 am your mother; you are 
my sons.” The thousand youths replied, ‘‘What extravagant words are these 1” The deer-girl then 
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pressing both her breasts, a thousand jets of milk flowed out therefrom, and by divine direction 
fell into their mouths . Then they laid aside their armour, broke their ranks, and returned to their 
tribe and family. The two countries mutually rejoiced, and the people rested in peace. 

Not far from this spot is a stupa. This is where Tathagata walked for exercise, and left the 
traces thereof. In teaching (or, pointing to the traces) he addressed the congregation thus : “In 
ancient days , in this place, I returned to my family on seeing my mother. If you would know then, 
those thousand youths are the same as the thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra-kalpa.” 

To the east of the spot where Buddha explained this birth (jataka) is a ruined foundation above 
which is built a stiipa. A bright light is from time to time reflected here. Those who ask {praf) 
in worship obtain their request. The ruins of the turretted preaching-hall, where Buddha uttered 
the Samantamukha dhdrani and other sutras, are still visible. 

By the side of the preaching-hall, and not far from it, is a stiipa which contains the relics of the 
half body of Ananda. 

No far from this are several stupas — ^the exact number has not yet been determined. Here a 
thousand Pratyeka Buddhas (To-kio) attained Nirvana. 

Both within and without the city of Vaisali, and all round it, the sacred vestiges are so numerous 
that it would be difficult to recount them all. At every step commanding sites and old foundations 
are seen, which the succession of seasons and lapse of years have entirely destroyed. The forests 
arc uprooted; the shallow lakes are dried up and stinking; nought but offensive remnants of decay can 
be recorded. 

Going north-west of the chief city 50 or 60 li, we come to a great stiipa. This is where the 
Lichchhavis {IJ-df e-p’ 0) took leave of Buddha. Tathagata having left the city of Vaifiali oti his way 
to Kusinagara, all the Lichchhavis, hearing that Buddha was about to die, accompanied him wailing 
and lamenting. The Lord of the World having observed their fond affection, and as words 
were useless to calm them, immediately by his spiritual power caused to appear a great river with steep 
sides and deep, the waves of which flowed on impetuously. Then the Lichchhavis were abruptly 
stopped on their way, moved with grief as they were. Then Tathagata left them his pdtra as a 
token of remembrance. 

Two hundred li to the north-west of the city of Vaisali, or a little less, is an old and long-deserted 
city, with but few inhabitants. In it is a stiipa. This is the place where Buddha dwelt when, in 0I4 
days, for the sake of an assembly of Bodliisattvas, men, and Devas, he recited an explanatory jataka 
of himself when as a Bodhisattva he was a chakravartin monarch of this city and called Mahadeva 
(Ta-tkn). He was possessed of the seven treasures, and his rule extended over the world (tbe four 
empires). Observing the marks of decay in himself, and concluding in his mind about the imperma- 
nency of his body, he took a high resolve {being secretly affected by bis reflections), left his throne, 
gave up his country, and, becoming a hermit, assumed the dark robes and gave himself to study. 

Going south-east from the city 14 or ij li, we come to a great It was here the convoca- 
tion of the seven hundred sages and saints was held. One hundred and ten years after the Nirvana of 
Buddha there were in VaiSali some Bhikkhus who broke the laws of Buddha and perverted the rules of 
discipline. At this time Yasada (Ye-sbe-fo) Ayushmat was stopping in the country of Kosala 
{KJao-so-lo)i Sambogha {Szn-pu-kia) Ayushmat was dwelling in the country of Mathura ; Revata 
{Upo-to) Ayushmat was stopping in the country of Han-jo (Kdtyahtbja)', Sl\si {Sha-lo) Ayushmat was 
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stopping in the country of Vaisali; Pujasumira (F»-xi&tf-Jw-«?/-/(?=Kujjasobhita?) Ayushmat was 
stopping in the country of Sha-lo-li-fo (Salaribhu?) : all these were great Arhats, possessed of 
independent power, faithful to the three pifakas, possessed of the three enlightenments (picas'), 
of great renown, knowing all that should be known, all of them disciples of Ananda. 

At this time Ya^ada sent a message to summon the sages and saints to a convocation at the city 
of Vaisall. There was only wanting one to make up the 700, when Fu-she-su-mi-lo by the use of his 
divine sight saw the saints and sages assembled and deliberating about religious matters. By his 
miraculous power he appeared in the assembly. Then Sambhoga, in the midst of the assembly, 
baring his right breast and prostrating himself, (arose) and exclaimed with a loud voice, “Let the 
congregation be silent, respectfully thoughtful 1 In former days the great and holy King of the Law, 
after an illustrious career, entered Nirvana. Although years and months have elapsed since then, 
his words and teaching still survive. But now the Bhikshus of Vaisall have become negligent and 
pervert the commandments. There are ten points in which they disobey the words of the Buddha 
{the ten-power: ‘daSabala’). Now then, learned sirs, you know well the points of error; you are well 
acquainted with the teaching of the highly virtuous {bhadanta) Ananda: in deep affection to Buddha 
let us again declare his holy will.” 

Then the whole congregation were deeply affected; they summoned to the assembly the Bhikshus 
and, according to the Vinaya, they charged them with transgression, bound afresh the rules that 
had been broken, and vindicated the holy law. 

Going south 80 or 90 li from this place, we come to the sanghdrdma called Svetapura {Sbi-fei-to- 
po-lo)', its massive towers, with their rounded shapes and double storeys, rise in the air. The priests 
are calm and respectful, and all study the great vehicle. 

By the side of this building are traces where the four past Buddhas sat and walked. 

By the side of these is a stiipa built by Asoka-raja. It was here, when Buddha was alive, that, on 
going southwards to the Magadha country, he turned northwards to look at Vaisall, and left there, 
on the road where he stopped to breathe, traces of his visit. 

Going south-east from the Svetapura Sanphdrdma 30 li or so, on either (south or north) side of 
the Ganges rivet there is a stipa ; this is the spot where the venerable Ananda divided his body be- 
tween the two kingdoms. Ananda was on his father’s side cousin of Tathagata. He was a disciple 
{Jaiksha) well acquainted with the doctrine {collectanea), thoroughly instructed in ordinary matters 
{men and things), and of masculine understanding. After Buddha’s departure from the world he 
succeeded the great Ka^yapa in the guardianship of the true law, and became the guide and teacher 
of men devoted to religion {men not yet Arhats). He was dwelling in the Magadha country in a 
wood; as he was walking to and fro he saw a Sramanera {novice) repeating in a bungling way a 
sdtra of Buddha, perverting and mistaking the sentences and words. Ananda having heard him, 
his feelings were moved towards him, and, full of pity, he approached the place where he was; 
he desired to point out his mistakes and direct him in the right way. The Sramanera, smiling, said, 
“Your reverence is of great age; your interpretation of the words is a mistaken one. My 
teacher is a man of much enlightenment; his years {prings and autsmns) are in their full maturity. 
I have received from him personally the true method of interpreting [fbe work in ptestion); 
there can be no mistake.” Ananda remained silent, and then went away, and with a sigh he 
said, ‘ Although my years are many, yet for men’s sake I was wishful to remain longer in the 
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world, to hand down and defend the true laWi But now men {eill creatures) are stained with sin, 
and it is exceedingly difficult to instruct them. To stay longer would be useless: 1 "will die 
soon,” On this, going from Magadha, he went towards the city of Vaisali, and was now in the 
middle of the Ganges in a boat, crossing the river. At this time the king of Magadha, hearing 
of Ananda’s departure, his feelings were deeply affected towards him, and so, preparing 
his chariot, he hastened after him with his followers {soldiers) to ask him to return. And 
now his host of warriors, myriads in number, were on the southern bank of the river, when 
the king of Vaisali, hearing of Ananda’s approach, was moved by a sorrowful affection, and, 
equipping his host, he also went with all speed to meet him. His myriads of soldiers were 
assembled on the opposite bank of the river (the north side), and the two armies faced each 
other, with their banners and accoutrements shining in the sun. Ananda, fearing lest there 
should be a conflict and a mutual slaughter, raised himself from the boat into mid-air, and 
there displayed his spiritual capabilities, and forthwith attained Nirvana. He seemed as thtmgh 
encompassed by fire, and his bones fell in two parts, one on the south side, the other on the north 
side of the river. Thus the two kings each took a part, and, whilst the soldiers raised their piteous 
cry, they all returned home and built stupas over the relics and paid them religious worship. 

Going north-east from this 300 li or so, we arrive at the country of Fo-li-shi (Vrijji). 

FO-Ll-SHI (VRIJJl)i 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit. From east to west it is broad, and narrow from north 
to south. The soil is rich and fertile; fruits and flowers are abundant. The climate is rather 
cold. 

The men are quick and hasty in disposition. 

Most of the people are heretics; a few believe in the law of Buddha. There are about ten san- 
ghdrdmas', the disciples {priests) are less than 1000. They study assiduously both the Great and 
Little Vehicles. There are several tens of Deva temples, with a great number of unbelievers. 

The capital of the country is called Chen-shu-na. It is mostly in ruins. In the old royal precinct 
{citadel or inner eipf) there are yet some 3000 houses; it may be called either a village or a town. 

To the north-east of the great rivet is a sanghdrdma. The priests are few, but they are studious 
and of a pure and dignified character. 

From this going west along the side of the river, we find a stupa about 30 feet high. To the 
the south of it is a stretch of deep water. The great merciful Lord of the World converted here 
some fishermen. In days long past, when Buddha was living, there were 300 fishermen who 
joined in partnership to fish for and catch the finny tribes, whereupon they entangled in the 
river stream a great fish with eighteen heads; each head had two eyes. The fishermen desired 
to kill it, but Tathagata being then in the country of Vaisali, with his divine sight saw what was 
going on, and raising within him a compassionate heart, he used this opportunity as a means 
for converting and directing (men). Accordingly, in order to open their minds, he said to the 
great congregation, “In the Vrijji country there is a great fish; I wish to guide it {}nto the ri^t 

* The country of the Vrijjis or Samvfijjis, /.?., united Vyijjis, was that of the confederated eight tribes of the people 
called the Vyijjis or Vajjis, one of which, viz., that of the Lichchhavis, dwelt at Vai^lT. They were republicans. 
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B/aJ)y iQ order to enlighten the fishermen; you therefore should embrace this oppor- 
tunity.” 

On this the great congregation surrounding him, by their spiritual power passed through 
the air and came to the river-side. He sat down as usual, and forthwith addressed the fisher- 
men; “Kill not that fish. By my spiritual power I will open the way for the exercise of expedients, 
and cause this great fish to know its former kind of life; and in order to do this I will cause it to speak 
in human language and truly to exhibit human affections (Jeelings).’’ Then Tathagata, knowing it 
beforehand, asked {the Jish), “In your former existence, what crime did you commit that in the 
circle of migration you have been bom in this evil way and with this hideous body?” The fish 
said, “Formerly, by the merit I had gained, I was bom in a noble family as the Brahman Kapitha 
{Kie-pi-tha). Relying on this family origin, 1 insulted other persons; relying on my extensive 
knowledge, 1 despised all books and rules, and with a supercilious heart I reviled the Buddhas with 
opprobrious words, and ridiculed the priests by comparing them to every kind of bmte beast, as 
the ass, or the mule, or the elephant, or the horse, and every unsightly form. In return for all this 
I received this monstrous body of mine. Thanks, however, to some virtuous remnants during 
former lives, 1 am born during the time of a Buddha’s appearance in the world, and permitted to 
see his sacred form, and myself to receive his sacred instruction and to confess and repent of 
my former misdeeds.” 

On this Tathagata, according to the circumstances, instracted and converted liim by wisely 
opening his understanding. The fish having received the law, expired, and by the power of 
this merit was bom in heaven. On this he considered his body, and reflected by what circum- 
stances he was thus bom. So, knowing his former life and recollecting the circumstances 
of his conversion, he was moved with gratitude to Buddha, and, with all the Devas, with bended 
form he bowed before him and worshipped, and then having circumambulated him, he withdrew, 
and, standing apart, offered precious flowers and unguents in religious service. The Lord 
of the World having directed the fishermen to consider this, and on their account preached the 
law, they were all forthwith enlightened and offered him profound respect. Repenting of 
their faults, they destroyed their nets, burnt their boats, and having taken refuge in the law, 
they assumed the religious habit, and by means of the excellent doctrine they heard came out 
of the reach of worldly influences and obtained the holy fruit {of Arhats). 

Going north-east from this spot about loo li, we come to an old city, on the west of which 
is a stupa built by A§oka-raja, in height about loo feet. Here Buddha, when living in the 
world, preached the law for six months and converted the Devas. 

Going north 140 or 150 paces is a little here Buddha, for the sake of the Bhikshus, 
established some rales of discipline. 

West of this not far is a stupa containing hair and nail relics. Tathagata formerly residing 
in this place, men from all the neighbouring towns and- villages flocked together and burnt incense, 
and scattered flowers, and lighted lamps and torches in his honour. 

Going north-west from this 1400 or 1500 li, crossing some mountains and entering a valley, 
we come to the country of Ni-po-lo (Nepala). 
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NI-PO-LQ (NEPAL) 

This coufttry is about 4000 li in circuit, and is situated among the Snowy Mountains. 

The capital city is about 20 li round 

The king is a Kshattriya, and belongs to the family of the Lichchhavis He has a sincere faith 

in the law of Buddha 

To the south-east of the capital is a little stream and a lake 

From this going back^ to Vaisall, and crossing the Ganges to the south we arrive at the 
country of Mo-kie-t’o (Magadha). 

i^The pilgrim does not appear himself to have gone into Nepal. He went to the capital of the Vfijjis, and there 
speaks from report. 
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THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF BUDDHA’S ALMS-BOWI. 

MAJOR-GliNERAL A. CUNNINGHAM, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Vai sail was celebrated ill the early ages of Buddhism for the possession of the Alms-bowl of 
Buddha, which he had given to the Lichchhavis when they took leave of him at the old city on their 
northern frontier, which I have identified with Kesariya, 30 miles to the north-west of Vai^aM. This 
bowl, which still exists, has a very romantic history. Originally it was presented to the Lichchhavis 
oI Vaisali by Buddha himself when he sent them back to their homes. This is attested by both 
Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang. The former says that he gave them his alms-bowl as a memorial; the 
latter that he “laissa son vase de rcligicux pour qu’illeurservitde souvenir.”^ Its subsequent history 
appears to have been unknown to the latter pilgrim, who does not mention it again. 

V^hen Fa-Hian was in Ceylon “he heard a Buddhist pilgriiri from India.... say Buddha’s 
alms-bowl was originally in Pi-she-li (or VaiSali). It is now in the country of Chien-to-w'ei 

(Gandhara). After a certain number of years it will be taken on to the western Yueh-shih 

country.”- This is Mr. Giles’s translation, from which Mr. Beal slightly differs : “The alms-bowl 
of Buddha originally was preserved in the city of VaiSal!, but now it is in the borders of Gandliira. 

In somewhat like a hundred years it will again be transported to the country of the western 

Yu-chi.” 

'Hie bowl was seen by Fa-Hian and his companions at Fo-lu-sha (or Parshawar); but he does 
not say a word as to how it got there. I have, however, found a notice of its removal in Vassilief’s 
translations from 'Farinath. In describing the career of the celebrated Aswaghosha, he says that 
“the king of the Little Yuchi invaded Magadha and carried off the bowl of Buddha and Aswaghosha.”® 
This raid must have taken place some time during the and century A.D., as, according to 
Taranath, Aswaghosha was a disciple of Parswa, who conducted the third Buddhist Synod 
under Kanishka, while Hwen Thsang makes him a contemporary of Nigarjuna, who is famous as 
the long-lived contemporary of the same king. The bowl must therefore have been carried off 
either by Kanishka himself, or by his successor Huvishka early in the and century A.D. 

Fa-Hian gives the following account of the bowl which he saw in GandhSra shortly after 
A.D. 400 : — 

“Buddha’s alms-bowl is in this country, and a king of the Yueh-shih got together a large army 
to attack tliis country, wishing to carry it off. When he had subdued the country, being an ardent 
supporter of Buddhism, he wanted to take the bowl away with him; and accordingly, having first 
nude offerings to the three precious ones, he decorated a huge elephant and put the bowl on its back. 
The elephant then fell down and was unable to move. Then a four-wheeled cart was made, and the 
bowl being put in it eight elephants were harnessed to draw it. When again they were unable to move, 

^ Giles's Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms, p, loj. 

2 Beal's Records of Buddhist Gauntries, p. i6i. 

* Vassilief's Tdr^&th, translated by M. La Comme, p. axo. 
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the king knew that the time had not yet come, and was full of shame and regtet. Therefore he built 
^ Pagoda on that spot, and also a monastery, leaving a garrison to guard the bowl, and making all 
kinds of oflFerings. There may be about 700 priests. When it is near midday, the priests bring out 
the bowl, and, together with the people, make all kinds of offerings. They then eat their midday 
meal; and in the evening, at the time of burning incense, they bring it out again.”*^ 

From this account it would appear that an attempt was made by the king of the Yuebi to rcinf)vc 
the bowl from Gandhara, most probably to Kabul or even Balkb, which was the capital of the later 
kings of the Great Yuchi. No date can be fixed for this attempt, but it probably took place during 
the 3rd century. 

As no mention is made of the alms-bowl in A.D. 520 by the pilgrims Hwei Seng and Sung-Yun, 
it seems almost certain that it had already been removed from Gandhara before their visit. 
This removal probably took place shortly after the conquest of Gandhara by the little Yuchi 
under Kitolo, or about A.D. 425-450, as Sung-Yun describes their first king as a worshipper 
of demons and a despiser of Buddhism, who was at war with the country of Kipin. The bowl 
was probably carried off by the people of Gandhara, who emigrated westwards to the banks 
of the Arghanddb in the ancient Arachosia, where they founded a city named after their original 
country Gandhara, which still exists as old Kandahar at a short distance from the modern town of 
that name. 

Sung-Yan entered Gandhara in A.D. 520, and as he states that two generations had passed away 
since Laelih, the persecutor of Buddhism, had been set upas king of Gandhira, the emigration of the 
Gandh&ras cannot be placed later than A.D.450. “They had a great respect for the Law of Buddha 
and loved to read the sacred books.” They took with them the famous Alms-bowl of Buddha 
and set it up in their new city of Gandhar or Kandhar, where it now stands “in an* obscure little 
Mahammadan shrine.” Dr. Bcllew describes it as “a huge bowl, carved out of a solid block of dark 
green serpentine.” The straight part above is carved with six lines of Arabic inscriptions, (jf which 
a copy was kindly sent to me several years ago by Sir Frederick Pollock. I forwarded the copy to 
my lamented friend Biochmann, but unfortunately it was lost or stolen on the way, and neither he nor 
I could ever learn anything about it. The inscripitions were of early date, as I remember reading 
the name of Subuktugin, and I think also that of Mahmud. 

Unfortilnately for the satisfactory identification of this bowl the translations of Fa-Hian’s de- 
scription, which is the only one that we possess, differ very considerably, as will be seen in the follow- 
ing quotations from Chapter XII. , 

According to Remusat’s translation : “The pot may contain about two bushels. It is of mixed 
colour, in which black predominates. It is well formed on all four sides, about two lines thick, 
bright and polished.” 

According to Beal : “The bowl contains about two Tan (a dry measure equal to i ^ gallons). 
It is of a mixed colour, but mostly black. The seams, where the four parts join together, are bright. 
It is about 2 inches thick, and is kept well polished and bright,” 

The third translation is by Giles : “It might hold over two gallons, and is of several colours, 

1 Giles’s Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms, pp. 19, 20. 
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chiefly black. The four joinings are clearly distinguishable. It is about one-fiftli of an: inch thick, 
and is transparent and bright.” 

As one would expect to find the actual Alras-bowl from which Buddha ate his daily food — such 
a bowl would not have satisfied the belief of any Buddhist — just as the tooth of Buddha, now shown 
in Ceylon, is mote like that of an elephant than the tooth of a man, so the Alms-bowl of Buddha 
preserved at Vaisali and afterv'^ards carried off to Gandhara, would have been at least five or six 
times the actual diameter of any real bowl. So also all the foot-marks of Buddha were always 
represented as of gigantic size. 

The “four joinings” mentioned by Fa-Hian refer to the story of the kings of the four quarters — 
Indra, Yama, Varuna, and Kuvera — having each offered a bowl to Buddha, when he, wishing not to 
disappoint any one of them, accepted all four bowls and miraculously joined them into one in 
which the four joinings were distinctly visible. 

The whole story about Buddha’s bowl having been originally enshrined at Vaisali had been quite 
lost before the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, and as Fa-Hian says nothing about its position when 
describing the holy places at Vaisali it would seem as if the site had been forgotten. Apparently 
Fa-Hian knew nothing about it until he heard of it accidentally in Ceylon. Even when he saw the 
Alms-bowl in Gandhara, he is quite silent as to its original position in Vai^alt. This silence is, 
I think, a presumptive proof that a very long time must have passed since the removal of the bowl 
to Gandhara, and that the date of the first half of the and century A.D., which I have deduced from 
Tirana th’s statement, is most probably correct. If the removal had been recent, Fa-Hian would 
almost certainly have heard of it in botli places. 

Mention is made of the bowl of Buddha at a much later date, in A.D., 665, when the Chinese 
pilgrim YuarvChan saw it in the Nam Vihara (or new monastery) when on his way from Balkh to 
Sintu (or India). The notice is confined to the remark that in company with a Lokajafika, he “paid 
reverence to the water-pitcher of Buddha and other relics.” 
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As early as 1902 Dr. Vincent A. Smith, the eminent English historian, wrote a long article on 
Vai^ali in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (pp. 267-288). The important portions of the article 
are reproduced below so the our readers may know that the great scholar had profound love for 
Vaisall and that he had devoted much time over its proper identification. He says: — 

“I have no d(iubt whatever that Basar and the adjoining villages occupy the site of the city of 
VaiSali, and am further convinced that, while the limits of the city can even now be determined with 
a near approach to accuracy, a very moderate amount of local exploration, conducted under compe- 
tent guidance, should result in the determination of the exact sites of many renowned monuments.” 

With regard to the present situation of Vaisali, he says : — 

“The village of Basar (sRTTir) stands in about N. lat. 25° 58' 20" and E. long. 85° ii' 50", twenty- 
six or twenty-seven miles in a direct line a little to the west of north from Patna, the ancient Pataliputra, 
and about twenty miles from Hajipur on the northern bank of the Ganges opposite Patna. It is 
due north of the DIgha Ghat railway station on the Bengal and North-Western Railway.” 

Dr. Vincent A. Smith now proceeds to prove the identity of Vaisali with Basar. His first 
reason is: — 

“The great mound or ‘fort’ at the village is known as the Fort of Raja Bisal (Visal). The close 
correspondence of the name of this eponymous local chieftain with the city name of Vaisali or Vcsali 
is obvious, and, although not by itself conclusive evidence of identity, is of great weight as corrobora- 
tion of other evidence.” 

The second reason then follows: — 

“Well-known Buddhist legends, which it seems unnecessary to repeat in detail, clearly imply 
that Vaisali lay beyond the Ganges at a moderate distance in a northerly direction from Patali|>utra, 
and on the road from that city to Kusinara (KuSinagara). 

“The traditional account of Gautama Buddha’s last journey relates that he travelled leisurely 
from Pataliputra to Vaisali in three stages, halting twice on the way, first at Kotigrama and next at 
NadiySgtama. Travellers in India whose journey begins with the crossing of a great river are always 
glad to make their first halt as neat as possible to the further bank of the river. The ancient town of 
Hajipur (N. lat. 25° 40', E. long. 85 “ 18’ 30"), which stands on the eastern bank of the Gandak river 
and the northern bank of the Ganges at a distance in a direct line of six or ^ven mUes from Patna, 
is still the first halting place for the traveller proceeding north from Patna. We may be quite certain 
fiiat Kofigrama, the first camping-ground of Buddha, was at or close to Hajipur. 

; “halganj, situated twdye miles from Hajipur and eight from Basir^ is now tfie principal village 
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intetmediate between those two places, and Nadiyagrama should be looked for in the vicinity 
of Lalganj. Careful local enquiry would probably find the names Kotigrama and Nadiya- 
gr^ma surviving in slightly modified forms, such as Kotgaon and Nadiyaon, but no such names are 
entered in the Indian Atlas, sheet No. 105. 

“The position of Basat at a distance of three easy marches north of Patna exactly agrees with the 
position of Vaisali in relation to Patahputra as described by Buddhist tradition.” 

The third reason comes afterwards : — 

“Hiuen Tsiang places the stUpa marking the locality of the orthodox Council or Convocation of 
VaiSali at a spot two and a half miles (15 or 16 //) south-east from the city. At a distance of 15 or 
1 6 miles (80 or 90 It) to the south of this stfipa stood the splendid monastery of S vetapura, which marked 
the place where the siitra called “Bodhisattva-pitaka” was supposed to have been revealed. A stupa , 
ascribed to Asoka, stood beside the monastery, and preserved the memory of the spot where 
Buddha, when going south to Magadha, stopped to look back upon Vaisali. The Sveta- 
pura monastery, therefore, stood on the road from Vaisali to Pataliputra, at a distance of about 20 
miles from the former city, and close to the river. Five or six miles (50 It) to the south-east of Sveta- 
pura a sUlpa on the northern bank of the Ganges marked the position of the ferry where, according 
to the legend, Ananda divided his body, and gave half to the king of Magadha on the southern and 
half to the king of Vaisali on the northern side of the river. A corresponding stood on the 
southern bank. The ferry connected by legend with Ananda was therefore, 25 or 24 miles 
(2^-1- 1 5 or 16-1-5 or 6) distant from Vaisali in a direction slightly east of south, and, inasmuch as the 
Ganges then flowed a good deal farther to the north than it does now, the stupa marking the 
northern end of the ferry should be looked for near Daudnagar, about six miles south-east from 
Hajipur. The stupa at the southern end of the ferrj' must have been carried away by the river. The 
Svetapura monastery must have been near Hajipur. Its “massive towers”, of which Hiuen Tsiang 
speaks, were probably wooden, but it is quite possible that careful search would succeed in tracing 
the substantial brick foundations on which those towers rested. 

“The position of Vaisali in relation to Svetapura on the bank of the Ganges agrees accurately 
with the position of Basar in relation to the river.” 

The next geographical argument follows : — 

“Hiuen Tsiang expressly states that Vaisali lay on the road from Pataliputra to Nepal. BasSr 
lies on the ancient royal road from the capital to Nepal, marked by three of Aspka’s "pillars which 
passed Kesariya, LauriyaAraraj, Betiya, Lauriya-Nandangarh, Chankigarh, and Rampuwa, entering 
the hills by the Bhikna Thori pass. The jealousy of the existing Nepalese government compels 
the modern traveller to take a more easterly route and pass through SigauU (Segowlee) in lat. 26 "44', 
long. 84 " 47 .' 

The learned Doctor proceeds : — 

“The geographical tests of the identity of Basar and Vaisali having been proved satisfaetc^, 

I now proceed to apply a third test of the same kind.” 

The third test is given below: — 

“The near Kesariya, known by the name of Raja Ben Chakravard is the spot erroneo&ly 
described by Fa-hien as the scene of the Lichchhavi leave-taking, and correctly described by Hiiifen 
Tsiang as th? memorial nf a Chakravartip Raja, Both pilgrims substantially agree in tbeif eSrimite 
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of the distance of this locality from Vai^llI, Fa-hien giving the round figure **5 j/ojanas**, equivalent 
to 38 miles, while the more accurate Hiuen Tsiang states the distance as being “a little less than 200 
li*\ Vhrtyojams being the exact equivalent of 200 //, the term “a little less than 200 //’” may be fairly 
interpreted as equivalent to ^lyojanas, 0233 miles, which is the approximate marching distance between 
Basar and Kesariya. Measured on the map (Sheets 102 and 103 of the Indian Atlas), the direct distance 
between Busadh Puttee (Basar) and the “hillock with temple” south-west of Kesariya village is about 
30 miles. Consequently, in relation to Kesariya the correspondence in position between Basar and 
Vaisall is again proved to be perfect.” 

, A fourth geographical test follows : — 

“Fa-hien states that “the confluence of the five rivers,” that is to say, of the Ganges, Son, Gh.agra, 
Gandak, and some smaller stream not identified, was distant ftnir yojanas, or about 30 miles, east- 
ward from the stiipa to the north of Vai^ali, which, according to liis guides, marked the scene of the 
Buddhist Council or Convocation of Vai^ali. The river Ganges below the present junction with the 
Gandak opposite Patna has made a considerable move in a southerly direction, having in ancient times 
flowed much farther to the north. In those days the Son followed the present course of the Punpun 
and Murhar rivers, and joined the Ganges to the north of Phatuha (Fatuha), about 10 miles east from 
Patna and about 25 miles east from the present point of junction. /\s long as the vast mass of water 
from the Son was thrown into the Ganges below Patna, the latter river was necessarily forced towards 
the north. When the mouth of the Son moved to the west and the pressure from its waters was 
withdrawn, the Ganges naturally took a more southerly course. InFa-hien’s time Pataliputra siood 
in the tongue of land between the Ganges and the Son, but nearer to the latter river, and might be 
accurately described as situated on the bank of the Son. I'hc old.c/wifj, or river-side stairs of the city, 
can still be traced along the bank of the ancient bed of the Son. 7 hc critic who merely glances at the 
modern map w'ould suppose Fa-hien to be mistaken in describing Asoka’s city of Pataliputra as being 
distant a yojom, or some seven miles from the Ganges where he crossed at the confluence. But a 
knowledge of the changes in the courses of the rivers as explained above fully justifies the pilgrim’s 
description, and explains his meaning without violence to his text. The confluence of the five rivers 
must have been situated near the villages named Bazar and Gopalpur (LA.^ Sheet 103), which stand 
north of Fatuha, and about nine miles south-east from Majipur. The distance from those villages 
to the ruins of Asoka’s city on the old course of the Son is about eight miles. Fa-hien when defining 
direction commonly uses the four cardinal points only. He therefore describes the confluence of 
the five rivers as being “to the east” from Vai^Sli, and Pataliputra as being “south” from the conflu- 
ence. The true bearings are approximately south-east and south-west respectively. 

“The direct distance measured on the map from Baniya (Bunecan), situated noitth-wcst of BasSr, 
which approximately marks the position of Fa-hien’s “convocation siilpa” to Bazar is 29I miles, or 
ioxxt yojanas as required. The distance from Bazar to Anoka’s city of Pataliputra being about eight 
miles, the city would have been in the dry season about ^.yojana from the southern bank of the river, 
as stated by the pilgrim. Thus, a fourth geographical text vigorously applied establishes the identity 
of Vaiiali with Basar.” 

Dr. V. A. Smith now proceeds to summarise his arguments given above:-— 

. “If my readers have had the patience to follow me so far, 1 trust thatthey will be satisfied that the 
remains at Basaj amd the neighbouring villages beyond doubt occupy the site of the famous city Vai^li . 
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The identity of the site is established by the continuance of the name of Vaiiali in the forms Basar 
(or Basarh) and Bisal, as well as by the exact agreement in the positions of Basar and VaiSali on the old 
royal road from Pataliputra (Patna) to Nepal with reference to Pataliputra itself, to the course of the 
Ganges, to the Kesariya stUpa, and to ‘the confluence of the five rivers.’ ” 

The learned Doctor now adopts another line of arguments and says: — 

“The discussion of the topography of Vai^ali, on which I now propose to enter, will be found 
to strongly corroborate the geographical arguments set forth above. 

"The exact date of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit to Vai^ali is not known, but the year 635 A.D. maybe 
assumed as approximately the correct date. His description of the city is unusually detailed and pre- 
cise, and enables the modern reader not only to form an accurate conception of the state of the ruins 
in the seventh century A.D., but also to mark on the map with a close approach to exactness the 
position of each monument described. 

“At the time of the pilgrim’s visit the city was to a great extent in ruins. The buildings were in 
a state of advanced decay, the forests had been uprooted, and the numerous lakes and ponds had 
shrunk into offensive swamps. The ruins covered a space about twelve miles (60 or 70 It) in circuit, 
and included the remains of hundreds of Buddhist monasteries, out of which only three or four were 
occupied by a few monks. The Jains (Nirgranthas) were numerous, as might naturally be expected, 
Vai^all having been the birthplace of their religion; and Brahmanical Hindus of various sects worship- 
ped at more than a score (‘several tens’) of temples. The citadel, or palace precinct, was less than a 
mile (4 or 5 It) in circuit, and was inhabited by a small population. This citadel is obviously 
represented by the mound now known as Raja Bisal’s Fort (Bisalgarh), which retains the ancient 
name almost unaltered and in dimensions exactly agrees with Hiuen Tsiang’s description. 

“A monastery tenanted by a few friars of the Sariunatlya school of the Hinayana stood about a 
mile (5 or 6 //) north-west of the cit^el, and apparently within the city walls. Hiuen Tsiang specifies 
the position of most of the monuments mentioned by him with reference to this monastery, which ^ 
was evidently his residence during his sojourn. 

“Close to the monastery three stupas attracted the pilgrim’s special attention. One of these com- 
memorated the delivery of the Vimalakirtti Sutra and the presentation of precious parasols to Buddha, 
The second marked the spot where Sariputra and others attained the rank of saint (arhat). The th^d, 
which stood at a short distance to the south-east, was the most interesting monument at Vai^all, 
being the stupa which enshrined the share of the relics obtained by the unnamed king of Vai^li at 
the time of the cremation of the body of Gautama Buddha. This stSpa, dating from about, B.G. 
500, will probably, when identified, prove to be similar to the monument at Piprava, which enshrined 
the share of the relics obtained by the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. 

“The Sammatiya monastery, the stSpa containing the cremation relics, as well as the stupas of 
Sariputra and the Vimalakirtti Sutra, must all lie in a compact group between the Kharona tank and 
the village of PharSwal, where a large mound exists. JBabu P.C. Mukhcrji, when visiting Vaisaii 
discerned that the cremation-relics st&pa must be near Pharawal. It is astonishing that Sir Alexander 
Cunningham made no attempt to ascertain the position of this most interesting monument of the 
earliest period of Buddhism, which probably still contains the relics of Gautama, According to a 
legend told by Hiuen Tsiang, A^oka removed nine-tenths of the original deposit, leaving one^tcath 
behind, I have no doubt that careful survey, supplemented by mtelligent excavation* will bring to 
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light this stupa, which is almost cettain to contain a valuable inscription. 

“Having visited and described the more conspicuous and interesting monuments close to the 
monastery where he lodged, which must all have been situated within the walls, Hiuen Tsiang turned 
towards the north-west, where he found a distinct group of holy places. He obsenred a stupa built 
by A^koa, beside which stood a stone pillar 50 or 60 feet high surmounted by the figure of a lion. 
To the south of the pillar was a tank, which, according to the legend, was dug by monkeys for the 
use of Buddha, and two stupas to the south of the tank marked the spots where the monkeys gathered 
honey and olfercd it. The pilgrim notes that a figure of a monkey still stood at the north-westerti 
corner of the tank. 

“His description of these monuments is strictly applicable to the remains situated on a low mound 
one mile south-east of Bakhira village and about two miles north-north-west of Bisalgarh, the fort 
of Basar. Asoka’s pillar with its lion-capital complete is still standing. Its height from the water- 
level is known to be 44 feet 2 inches, and several feet are submerged. The total height, therefore, 
closely agrees with Hiuen Tsiang’s estimate. A ruined stupa of solid brick due north of the pillar 
is evidently that erected by A^oka. The tank to the south of the pillar, measuring about 200 feet in 
length from cast to west and 1 50 feet in width from north to south, agrees exactly in position with that 
connected by Hiuen Tsiang with the legend of the pious monkeys who offered honey to Buddha. 
Small mounds to the south of the tank seem to represent the stupas which commemorated the monkeys’ 
piety. A life-size statue of Buddha, with an inscription, considered by Cunningham to date from the 
tenth century, was found in the ruins of a temple about 720 feet north of the stUpa, and Lieut.-Coloncl 
Waddell observed on the pedestal of a similar statue, or perhaps the same one, a representation of the 
monkey legend. No hesitation, I think, need be felt in accepting Cunningham’s identification of the 
remains south-east of Bakhira with the group of ruins described by Hiuen Tsiang as lying to the 
north-west of the Sammatlya monastery. 

“I may observe in passing that the legend of the presentation of a pot of honey to Buddha by a 
monkey, or company of monkeys, is often represented in sculpture, and was localized at Mathura 
as well as at Vaisall. 

“I am unable to agree with Cunningham (i, j 6) that the city of Vaisalt, strictly so called, included 
the Monkey Tank group of ruins and Bakhira village. Attentive consideration of the testimony 
of Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsiang permits no doubt that both Bakhira and the Monkey Tank group of 
ruins fall outside the line of the ancient walls. The Kutagara, or ‘upper-storied’ hall, where Buddha 
dwelt during the fifth year of his ministry, was situated in the precincts of the Mahavana Vihara, 
or monastery of the great forest, and on the bank of, or close to, the Monkey Tank. Fa-hien informs 
us that the great forest, or Mahavana, lay to the north of the city, and that the ‘double-gal leried 
vihSr<P where Buddha dwelt (i.e., the Kutagara) was in that forest. But inasmuch as the ‘double- 
gallcried vihara** adjoined the monkey Tank, that tank also must have been within the forest and 
without the city. The ‘stUpa of the last book,’ which will be mentioned presently, stood outside 
the western gate, and it is impossible to locate this stiipa if Bakhira be considered part of the city. 
The village of KoUua, or Kolhua, which is unfortunately not marked pn the maps accessible to me, 
is close to the Monkey Tank, and probably represents the ancient suburb Kollaga. The Monkey 
Tank group of remains may properly be regarded as forming pattof that suburb. The site of Bakhira 
village lay^ I should think, quite clear of the city. It is, however, quite possible that when Hiuen 
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Tsiang estimated the circuit of the ‘old foundations’ of the ruined city as measuring some twelve 
miles (6o or 70 //),'he meant to include the Monkey Tank group of monuments. Excluding that 
group, the periphery of the walled city, as will presently be explained, seems to have amounted to 
about ten miles only. 

“The third group of monuments described in detail by Hiuen Tsiang, consisted of four buildings 
distant more than half a mile (3 or 4 //) in a north-easterly direction from his temporary residence 
at the Sariimatiy a monastery. 7\ marked the reputed site of the house where the convert 
Vimalaklrtti had lived, and close by a so-called ‘spirit-dwelling in shape like a pile of bricks’ 
preserved the memory of the spot where he had preached. A second stUpa commemorated the 
residence of Ratnakara (PRatnakuta), and a third monument of the same kind occupied the site of the 
residence of the celebrated courtezan Amrapall, whose hospitality Buddha had not disdained to 
accept. The aunt of Buddha and other nuns were believed to have attained Nirvana at this spot. 
The monuments included in this group must have been situated at or close to the site of the hamlet, 
now called Chak Abora. It seems to be possible that this name may preserve that of Amba-or 
Amrapall. Ambapura might easily pass into Abaura or Abora. This "g^^oup of monuments was 
evidently inside the city walls. 

“The fourth group of buildings selected by Hiuen Tsiang for special notice is described by him 
with reference to a stiipa situated to the north of the monastery where he lodged at a distance of 
about three-quarters of a mile (3 or 4 It). This stupa, which evidently was inside the walls, marked 
the spot where Buddha, attended by a crowd of men and angels, wiis believed to have halted for a 
moment before he passed out by the w'^estern gate on his long journey to Kusinara and to death. 
At a short distance to the north-west of this stupa, a similar monument, outside the walls, recalled the 
memory of the long, last look which the Master took at the city where he had dwelt so long. 

“A little way to the south of this stfipa of the last look, Hiuen Tsiang was shown a vthdra and a 
stiipa said to mark the site of the garden presented to Buddha by Amrapall. The two last-named monu- 
ments may possibly have been inside the walls, because Fa-hicn explicitly records that ‘inside the 
city the woman Amrapall built a vthdra in honour of Buddha, which is now standing as it was at 
first.’ As to the position of the garden, Hiuen Tsiang seems to have been misinformed. Fa-hien 
correctly places it to the south of the city on the west side of the road from Pataliputra. 

“Another stdpa, near the site shown as that of the garden to Hiuen Tsiang, commemorated, 
according to his guides, the spot where Buddha announced his approaching dissolution to his atten- 
dant Ananda. 

“Yet another stiipa, not far off, marked the spot where, according to a wild legend, ‘the thousand 
sons beheld their father and their mother.’ Fa-hien relates a variant of this fantastic legend, which 
belongs to the Jataka cycle, and gives the stiipa the quaint name of “bows and weapons laid down.” 
He fixes its position as being three It, say a thousand yards, to the north-west of the city. Close by a 
stiipa had been erected on the spot where Buddha had expounded the meaning of the Jataka legend 
of the thousand sons. 

“Further to the cast were the ruins of the ‘turretted preaching hall, where Buddha uttered the 
Samantamukhadhdrani and other sutras*. This hall is the ‘double-galleried vthdra where Buddha 
dwelt’ in the great forest north of the city as described by Fa-hien, near which stood the stdpa haill 
by the Lichchhavis over their half of the body of Ananda. Thiiisi according to Hiuen Tsiang ms 
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‘by the side of the preaching hall, and not far from it.’ The same hall is described in other books as 
the Kutagara on the bank of the Monkey Tank, and we are thus able to check and combine the topo- 
graphical indications given by the two pilgrims, and to fix the approximate position of each building 
described. 

“Fa-hien supplies another and important datum by the statement that the t/w/xz which commemo- 
rated the siteoftheQ)uncil of Vai^all stood three or four//, say t,ooo to 1,200 yards, eastward from the 
stupa of ‘bows and weapons laid down.’ He also tells us that the stiipa standing on the spot where 
Buddha foretold his approaching dissolution was ‘by the side’ of the ‘bows and weapons laid down’ 
monument. In this detail he differs from Hiuen Tsiang. 

“Babu P. C. Mukherji is very probably right in locating the site of the Kutagara to the north-east 
of the A^oka pillar, ‘where the field is comparatively high, and where some years ago the local zamin- 
dar excavated hundreds of cartloads of bricks, which he carried to Bakhira to build his house*. The 
scene of the Council of Vaisali according to Fa-hien’s guides, must have been close to the Kutagara, 
and the stiipa over the half body of Ananda should be looked for in the same group of ruins. 

“The stiipa of the ‘‘thousand sons”, or ‘bows and weapons laid down,’ and the adjoining sitpa 
marking the spot where Buddha, according to Fa-hien, foretold his death, which were about 1,000 
yards west of the Kutagara, must be represented by the ‘two high conical mounds half a mile to the 
west of the pillar’ known locally either as ‘Bhim Sen’s baskets’ (palla), or as “Raja Bisal’s battery” 
{tnored). These two according to the testimony both of Cunningham and Babu P. C. Mukher- 

ji, are constructed of earth without bricks, and are used as a quarry by the Luniyas, or saltpetre- 
makers. They are, no doubt, of very early date. 

“It is interesting to observe that in two cases the distinct statements of the two Chinese pilgrims 
differ so irreconcilably that they can be explained only by the assumption that their guides showed 
them different sites under the same names. Fa-hien places the garden of Amrapali where we should 
expect to find it, a little to the south of the city, and he adds that it was situated to the west of the 
road from Pataliputra. He docs not mention any stiipa or monument as marking the site. Hiuen 
Tsiang was shown a stiipa on the alleged site of the garden, which he places a short distance to the 
south of the 'stupa of the last look’, and consequently to the west of the city. 

“A more important discrepancy concerns the locality of the famous Council of Vaisali, which 
Hiuen Tsiang places about 2^ miles to the south-east of the city. He says that the site was marked 
by a ‘great stilpap of which careful exploration will probably disclose remains, although Cunningham’s 
hasty researches failed to find them. I have not the slightest doubt that Hiuen Tsiang saw the ‘great 
stapdy and that his guides told him that it marked the locality where the Council was held. 

“Fa-hien, with much greater probability, locates the Council stiipa close to the Kutagara, or 
‘double-galleried vihdra where Buddha dwelt,’ and 3 or 4 // east from the stiipa of *‘bows and weapons 
laid down”, or the "stiipa of the 1,000 sons,” as it is called by Hiuen Tsiang. The site of the Council 
hall was, tlierefore, according to the information given to the earlier pilgrim, close to die A^oka pillar, 
which was probably erected therefor that reason. A council or synod of some sort was doubdess 
really held at Vaisali, although the accounts which profess to give its date and the details of the pro- 
ceedings are hopelessly contradictory and incredible. 

“The fact that the two pilgrims were shown totally irreconcilable sites for the garden of Amrapali 
Rod the Cowodl of YaiSali is of importance, and should be borne in mind during discussions of the 
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authenticity of the sites described by them. Pious visitors to the Holy Land of Buddhism, like 
Christian pilgrims in Palestine, were, of course, completely at the mercy of their guides, and were 
obliged to accept what they were told, and they were not always told the same thing. I have proved, 
or believe myself to have proved, that a similar discrepancy exists between the statements of Fa-hien 
and Hiuen Tsiang concerning the site of Kapilavastu. The Kapilavastu of Fa-hien is represented 
by the ruins at Piprava, 9 miles from the Lumbini Garden, whereas the Kapilavastu shown to Hiuen 
Tsiang is represented by the walled enclosure of Tilaura Kot and the surrounding ruins, distant about 
15 miles from the- Lumbini Garden. 

“ Jn all the three observed cases of clear discrepancy I believe that the earlier pilgrim, Fa-hien, is 
right; that is to say, that the genuine sites were shown to him, whereas when Hiuen Tsiang made his 
pilgrin)age some 230 years later, the legends had been shifted to fictitious sites. 1 cannot add to the 
length of this already long essay by discussing the possible or probable causes of the shifting, and 
content myself with noting that Dr. Stein has recently pointed out that sacred sites can be, and often 
are, completely forgotten.^ Sites, the true position of which has been forgotten, can be easily changed. 
Dr. Burgess also has shown how freely the Burmese priests, in their anxiety to localize sacred legends, 
have invented a system of fictitious geography.”^ 

Thus the identity of Vaisali with Basar is conclusively proved 

(/) by the survival of the ancient name with only slight modifications; 

(//) by geographical bearings taking from Patna and other places; and 

(/V/) by topographical details as compared with the descriptions recorded by the Chinese pilgrims. 

Dr. V. A. Smith now proceeds to explain the principles on which he endeavoured to determine 
the approximate limits of the ancient city. He says : — 

“According to Jain tradition, VaiSali consisted of three distinct portions, VaiSali proper, Kunda- 
gama, and Vaniyagama, besides the Koll%a suburb. Vaisali proper has been sufficiently identified 
as being represented by Bisalgarh and an indeterminate portion of the other extensive ruins. The 
village of Baniya (with the adjacent ChakRamadas) is almost certainly the representative of Vaniyag- 
ama. ITie lands of the village contain ‘extensive mounds’, and some ten years ago two statues of Jain 
Tirthamkaras, one seated, the other standing, were discovered about eight feet below the surface, and 
500 yards west of the village. Vaniyagama was the residence of Mahavira, the great prophet of the 
Jains, and this discovery of Jain images strongly confirms the identification suggested by the name. 
The hamlet of Bodha also possesses a mound of ruins. The western boundary must run to the 
west of Baniya. Babu P. C. Mukherjl was told by a resident Brahman that the principal angles of the 
ancient walls were marked by images of the four-faced (ehaumukht) Mahadeo, and was shown one 
of these images buried under the embankment of a large tank, about half a mile south^^ast of Basaj. 
This image probably marks the eastern extremity of the line of the southern wall. The Babu says 
that he found distinct traces of a rampart both to the west and north of it. Apbffier similar image 
exists some four feet below the surface, near Benipur. A third Mahadeo of the same kind is enshrined 
in a modem temple north-east of Baniya, and is probably near its original position. A fourth Mahadeo 

^ Val. XXX (1901), p. 95 . V: v 

■' * Ibid., 387. ■ ■ 
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is said to have formedy stood at Dharara at the south-west corner of the fort, but that one, of course, 
cannot have been on the city wall in that position. The northern portion of the city must have in- 
cluded the mounds of Phaiawal village, Chak Abora, where the house of Amrapali is located, and 
Chak Bisanpur. The suburb of Kollaga is probably represented by the village of KolluS and the 
group of A^oka ruins, which must have been without the walls. The boundary at the north-western 
corner of the city is uncertain. 

“The fesult is a city ten miles in circuit, which agrees with the popular local estimate of five kos^ 
but is somewhat smaller than Hiuen Tsiang’s estimate of twelve miles, which may have included the 
Kollaga suburb.” 

In the end the learned Doctor pleads for a systematic survey and exploration of the VaiMli site. 

11 

In xhclndtan Ntiqmrj of 1905 (pp. 235-36) Dr. V.A. Smith wrote a short paper entitled “Tibetan 
Affinities of the Lichchhavis”. He found similarities between the customs of the Tibetans and tliose 
of the Lichchhavis in the practice of the exposure of the dead and also in judicial procedure. And 
hence he came to the conclusion that the Lichchhavis, the ruling tribe or clan in the Vrijji country 
of which Vai^ali was the capital, was really a Tibetan tribe which settled in the plains during the 
prehistoric times. 

This paper aroused considerable interest among the learned men and many scholars later on 
wrote on the origin of the Lichchhavis of Vaisall Cf. “The Persian Affinities of the Lichchhavis” 
in the Indian Antiquary for 1908 by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana and also cf. Dr.K.P.Jayaswal’s 
views on this in his Hindu Polity (Calcutta, 1924), pp. 179-189. 

Ill 

In Enejelopaedia of Religion and Ethics YohXll, pp. 567-368 (New York, 1921) the article on 
“Vaisali” has been written by Dr. V.A. Smith. Although the article is small, it very clearly indicates 
the significance of the place in Indian history and culture. Some important portions of the article 
are reproduced below for the sake of our readers : — 

“The ancient city of Vai^ali was equally sacred to the Jains and the Buddhists long ago. It 
is now represented unquestionably by the village named Basar or Basarh (not Besarh or Basarh 
as in nearly all books), situated in the Hajipur subdivision of the Muzaffarpur District of the Bihar 
and Orissa Province, in 25° 59' N. and 85°8' E. 

“The site of the city occupies a space about ten miles in circuit, which includes several villages 
besides Basarh and many ruined mounds. 

The identity of Vaisali with the group of remains associated with the village of Basarh is con- 
clusively proved 

(i) by tlie survival of the ancient name with only slight modifications; 

(ii) by geographical bearings taken from Patna and other places; 

(iii) by topographical details as compared with the description recorded by Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan 
Chwang), the Chinese pilgrim in the 7th century; and 

(iv) by the finding on the spot of sealings of letters inscribed with the name Vaisali, The 
documents, which were addressed to officials and other residents, have totally disappeared. The 
sidings found number about 1 000, of which two or three bear the name of the town. The collection 
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ranges in date from ai^our 200 B.C. to A.D. 500, and is of much interest for many reasons. 

Although the site of Vaisali has been visited and described by three professional arcliaiologists, 
Cunningham, Bloch and Spooner, their explorations, Owing to limitations of opportunity, have 
been extremely slight and superficial, so that in reality very little is known concerning the local 
remains of antiquity. The area of the city seems to offer tempting possibilities for future inquiries. 

No distinct local tradition of the ancient glories of the city has survived. The identity of 
the site has been completely forgotten by the people, and is known only to a few students of Indian 
antiquities. No pilgrims visit the ruins, and no considerable modem temple or shrine exists among 
them. 

“Yet few places in India have stronger claims upon the veneration of both Jains and Buddhists. 
Vardharaana Mahavira, commonly spoken of as the founder of the Jain church, belonged to a noble 
family of Vaisali where he was born and spent all his earlier life. iVfter he had entered upon the 
ascetic career, he is said to have resided in his native town or the immediate neighbourhood for 
twelve rainy seasons, during which travelling was unlawful for persons of his profession. The Jain 
scriptures often mention VaiSall. The archasologists have not sought for Jain remains on the 
site, and nothing in their reports would lead the reader to suppose that the Basarh area was the 
birthplace of Jainism, as it is known to the moderns. 

“Brahmanical tradition ignores Vaisali almost completely, and no remarkable event in the history 
of orthodox hUnduism seems to be connected with the locality, although in the 7th century the territory 
of which Vaisali was the capital contained several scores of Hindu temples, besides hundreds of 
Buddhist monasteries, mostly dilapidated and deserted. The Jain establishments at that time were 
still numerous and remains of tlicm must Survive. Nobody has thought of even looking for them. 
Such attention as the site has received has been bestowed almost exclusively on elForts to trace 
Buddhist holy places described by Hiuen-Tsiang. The discovery of the sealings mentioned above 
was accidental in the first instance. The sealings establish beyond doubt the fact that during 
the reign of Chandragupta II {c. A.D. 575-415), at the time when Fa-Hien was travelling, Vaisali 
was an important place, governed by a prince of the imperial Gupta family. It was in the province 
of Tira or Tarabhukti, the modem Tirhut. 

“In the time of Buddha Vaisali was the capital of the Lichchhavis, a tribe, people, or nation, who 
were regarded as a section of the Vriji (Pali Vajji) nation. The origin and affinities of the I.ich- 
chhavis, who certainly were foreigners, afford much room for speculation. Spooner seems to 
suggest that they were domiciled Persians. The writer of this article believes that they were of 
a Mongolian race, akin to the Tibetans and other Himalayan peoples. 

“Vaisali stood on the ancient royal road leading from Pataliputra (Patna) to Nepal, the line 
of which is marked by four A^oka pillars and other notable .ancient remains. The city thus was 
in direct communication with the imperial capital and with many places of high importance in the 
olden times. The distance from Patna is about 27 miles in a direction a little west of north. 

“If the locality should ever be explored properly at any future time, as the site of Taxtila is 
being examined by Sir John Marshall, many interesting discoveries may be anticipated, and further 
identifications of monuments may be possible.” 
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Formerly Offn. Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, Central Circle 

Basarh 

Rdja Bisdl kd Garb 

The site of Raid Biidl kd Garb is believed to represent the remains of the fort or palace 
ofVaisall, the ancient capital of the Lichchhavis and especially famous in Buddhist history as the 
scene of the Second Buddhist Synod, and also as the place where Buddha announced his approaching 
Nirvdnd. It is a large, brick-covered mound of oblong shape, slightly less than a mile in circumference. 
The longer sides run from north to south, about 1,700 feet, and the shorter ones from east to west 
about 800 feet, while the average height of the ruins is some 8 feet above the surrounding fields. 
Originally the place was surrounded by a ditch, now largely silted up and almost entirely 
under cultivation. General Cunningham gives the width of the ditch as 200 feet; but at present 
its width is not more than 125 ft. About the middle of the south side of Han garb there is a broad 
embankment across the ditch which, apparently, marks the site of a high road leading to the fort. 
The site was partially examined by General Cunningham in 1881 in the hope of finding some portions 
of the masonry ramparts of the fort, but no traces of any walls were disclosed. However, he discovered 
(i) a square copper coin cast in a mould and showing an elephant, tree and other symbols in relief 
and (2) an inkstand of burnt clay relieved with a large triiiila and bearing a short inscription reading 
Sri Vidasatya (^tdb2h\y the name of the owner) in Gupta characters. 

In 1904, Dr. Bloch of the Archaeological Department made excavations at 8 different points 
on this ancient site. Some of his trenches extended over several hundred feet in each direction, 
and remains of masonry buildings were revealed at almost every place. Some of the walls 
were found only a few feet below the surface and probably belonged to the Muham m adan times. 
Others, which were found at a depth of about five feet, reaching generally as far down as 9 or 10 feet 
were looked upon by Dr. Bloch as the remains of ruined buildings seen by Yuan Qiwang in the 
7th century, though there was evidence (of seals, etc.) to prove that they went back to at least 500 
A,D. if not to still earlier times. These remains represented the foundations of old buildings. In 
plan they were often very irregular and the rooms and chambers were remarkably small in size. 
The floors, which were to be seen in a few rooms only, were of concrete with a layer of bricks; the 
discovery of a large number of earthern tiles indicated that the houses must have been roofed 
with this material and the tops of the roofs crowned with pinnacles. All the buildings were purely 
secular in character and no remains of temples were found — a miniature stone figure of Gane^a 

^ Beiog extracts from List of Ancient Monvunents protected under Act VH of 1904 in tibe IProvince of Bihar 
andOtissa CCaicatta, 1931), pages ao-}o. 
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being the only religious carving brought to light. Ashes and small fragments of burnt wood 
were discovered on all sides showing that the place had probably been sacked and plundered 
in later times. The minor antiquities unearthed by Dr. Bloch included, among other things, 
a number of terracotta figures of inferior technique, some stone tablets relieved with floral and 
geometrical designs, a copper tripod, a dish of the same metal, and a few pieces of pottery. But 
the most interesting find made at the exavations consisted of some 720 pieces of day bearing 
impressions of more than 1,100 seals. Almost all of these seals were discovered in a single small 
room, which was in all probability, used for the deposit of refuse, as they were found mixed 
up with broken pottery, bones, burnt rice, ashes and other rubbish. They were originally 
attached to letters or other documents and belonged some to officials and some to private persons, 
generally bankers, merchants and traders, many of whom were members of mercantile guilds. 
Moreover, they were entirely secular with the exception of one bearing the mark of a Unga with a 
trUula on each side, which was taken to be ^the sign of temple. All these seals belonged 
to about the 4th or 5 th century A.D. and the ancient name of Tirhut, “Irrabhukti”, occurred on 
two of them. 

But though Dr. Bloch had found a maze of walls, he had not been able to discover any traces 
either of the masonry’^ ramparts of the fort or of the Royal Palace. He had not, however, gone 
deeper than 10 or 12 feet anywhere except in the 5 small wells which he found close to each other. 
It was consequently decided in 1912 that Dr. Spooner, then Superintendent of Archaeological 
Survey in the Eastern Circle, should carry out excavations at Basarh on a more extensive scale and 
try to solve, one way or the other, the question of the palace buildings and fort walls of 
Vai^all, and to ascertain at the same time whether or not the site could be ascribed to pre-Gupta 
times with certainty. Dr. Spooner started his work in the spring of 1912; and as almost all the 
walls exposed by the late Dr. Bloch had been removed by the villagers during the intervening 
years, he decided to explore the lower levels in these old trenches. A considerable area was thus 
cleared down to a depth of from 16 to i8 feet; but below this point the subsoil water prevented 
further deepening. Abundant evidence of human occupation, such as fragments of pottery, etc., was 
recovered “even when one thrust one’s arm as far down as possible through the subsoil water in the 
small trial pits that were sunk here and there — all showing clearly that virgin soil had not yet been 
reached”. It was in one of these trial pits that Dr. Spooner recovered a fragment of dressed sandstone 
showing that magnificent polished surface which is associated with the sculpture of Anoka’s time. 

But generally speaking the lower levels were disappointing. No monumental remains of any 
remote antiquity were found underneath Dr. Bloch’s diggings with the exception of a round well 
and a few walls of no apparent importance near it. Several large square bricks “of an antiquity 
manifestly greater than that of any of the walls exposed” and large numbers of seals Mid pieces of 
pottery were, however, discovered, a few of the seals being ascribable to about the 3 td century B, C. 
Seals and a few coins and some well-preserved terracottas were, indeed, the only important fineb of 
the season’s work. 

Dr. Spooner also made a last attempt to find sonae traces of the enclosing walls of the fOrtee^ 
and also of the Royal Palace of ancient Vailali, for whichboth Cvummghahi and Blpdi had haufi^d 
in vain. Buthe succeeded no better than his predecessors and this third attempt to recover the ram- 
parts of Vai^ll was also a failure. On this point, merefore. Dr. SpdonefiCatnc m die condldsicm 
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the only protection provided for the fortress was probably an embankment or wall composed of the 
sand and earth thrown out in digging the surrounding moat. Nor were any traces found of the palace. 
However, as Dr. Spooner’s examination of the northern portion of the fort, where he believed the 
palace buildings were probably situated, was only a partial one and excavations were not carried 
down to a depth of more than 8 ft. below the surface, it is quite possible that important remains of 
the palace may yet be found either below Dr, Spooner’s diggings or in some other portion of the 
site. 

The most important finds made by Dr. Spooner were, as has been stated above, about 250 in- 
scribed clay seals found in all portions of the site and at all depths from just below the surface to a 
depth of 1 8 ft. With the exception of a few oflicial seals the collection consists of private seals bearing 
the names of individuals or guilds of merchants, traders and bankers. Almost every one of the 
seals, whether ofBcial or private, bears one or mote symbols or devices besides the inscription. On 
oliicial seals the design most commonly found is a figure of the goddess Lakshml standing on a full- 
blown lotus with two elephants pouring water over her. In some cases she is attended by two 
dwarfish male figures with large bellies who might be taken as representations of Kubera, the god of 
riches. On the seals of the guilds of bankers Kubera is represented holding a curious hemispherical 
object in his hands or pouring gold coins out of a money bag. The seals of private individuals have 
a variety of devices such as a pair of human feet, a flower pot with conches, a shield, wheel, kalasa^ 
crescent, sankha, ivastiha^ tree etc., or some animal or bird such as a boar (probably representing 
the Varahavatara), a peacock, bull, horse, lion and the like. A few of the more important of tliese 
seals are briefly described below: — 

(1) 6 seals — ^4 found by Dr. Bloch (Nos. 65,89,101, and 129) and two by Dr. Spooner (Nos. 607 
and 63 1) — bearing representations of the Persian fire-altar. Dr. Bloch’s specimens are all inscribed, 
but the best preserved is No. loi on which the fire-altar is very distinct and the inscription reads 
“Kavidasa — ^the slave of the sun.” The inscription on No. 607 of Dr. Spooner’s collection reads 
“Bhagi'ata Adityasya." The fire-altar is also quite distinct on this specimen. According to Dr. 
Spooner these seals exhibit Iranian (Magian) influence and he thinks that seal^ No. 607 evidently 
belongs to some temple sacred to the divinity “oj the Blessed Sun” as worshipped by Indians of 
Magian descent (perhaps Sakadwipi Brahmans) — ^for, he argues, if it had been merely a Hindu 
temple to that luminary, this form of altar would not liave occurred. The seds belong to the 
Early Gupta period. 

(2) Seal No. 800, The device on this seal is a kalala with one flower, and two tiny crescents 
to left and right just above the shoulders of the jar. The legend, which is in 5 lines, is engraved in 
characters of the Mauryan period and mns as follows: — 

Ve Sd It a ntt 
Ta kd re 
Sant yd na ka 

The first and the third lines are in larger letters than is the second. Dr. Spooner therefore reads 
it: — "Kwi//yl«iMa!;s^tf«(7>fe?rtf^i«''andexplainsitas:-— 

“The Vaiiali Patrol, Xal^ara (outpost)”. 

It . 
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(}) A well-cut stone matrix which is also ascribed by Dr. Spooner to the Mauryan' epoch. It 
bears a taurine and a private individual’s name reading SHjatarshasa. 

(4) A seal (N0.191) with an animated figure of Nrisimha — {perhaps the oldest in India) — seated on 
an altar with left knee bent and the right foot resting on a long stool. The inscription is damaged. 
Gupta. 

(5) A magnificent large official seal (No.aoo), belonging to the “Minister of the Crown Prince.” 
Gupta. 

(6) Seal (No. 1 62), bearing the figure of \a winged lion standing to right. No legend. Only 
example of a winged lion. 

(7) Seal No. 159. It bears an interesting representation of a hemispherical stupa with clear 
indications of a tailing around the base and a square box-like receptacle or railing at the top 
decorated with long waving streamers sweeping down to right and left. No legend. 

(8) Seal No. 21 1, showing a human figure possibly in the act of skipping with a rope I Legend 
effaced. Found 5 ft. 6 ins. below surface. 

(9) No. 248. A most important seal bearing as device a bull, facing, standing in the centre 
with the legend in a continuous circle around the edge. Professors Rapson and Venis read the 
legend as follows: — 

“Rijwo mahakshatrapasya 
svami-Kudrasimha^a 
■ duhitu Rdjno Mahdkashatrapa- 
sya svami Kudrasenasya 
bhapnyd mahddevyd 
Prabhudamdyd (A)” 

i.e. “(the seal) of the great Queen Prabhudama, sister of the king, the Mahakshatrapa, svami Rudra- 
sena, and daughter of the king, the Mahakshatrapa, svami Rudrasitfaha.” 

The few important finds besides the seals were (i) an admirably modelled terracotta head, 
(2) some terracotta plaques, one of which bears a winged human figure indicating foreign influence, 
and (3) a doiien copper and silver coins — ^three of which are apparently of the punch-marked type. 

The discovery from Basarh of older seals and terracottas as well as of the punch-marked coins 
and the fragment of stone with Mauryan polish — all of which can, with more or less precision, be 
ascribed to about the 3td century B.C. — ^is conculsive proof of the place having been in occupation 
during the Mauryan period. More substantial proofs would have been forthcoming had not Ae 
subsoil water prevented further deepening of the excavations below 18 feet. 

The coins and almost all the terracottas and other minor antiquities recovered at Bas^h by Dr. 
Spooner have now been transferred to the Patna Museum on loan from the Government of India, 
those discovered by Dr. Bloch having been previously deposited in the Indian Museum, Calcut^. 
A list of die coins is given below: — 
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Serial 

No. 

Metal 

Type 

Obverse 

Reverse 

I 

M 

Punch-marked . . . . . . , . 

Sun 

Indistinct Symbol. 

2 

M . 

Do 

Indistinct 

Do. 

5 

M 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

4 

m 

Cast coin (circular) 

Elephant to i 

Ujjain symbol. 

5 

M 

Kaniskha 

King standing at altar 
to I . . 

Wind God running to i , 

6 

AR 

‘Alaud-Din . . . . 



7 

AR 

Do 



8 

JE 

Ibrahim Shah, Sultan 



9-1 1 

JE 

Three coins 



12 

AR 

One coin supplied by the Collector of 
Muzaffarpur District . . 




At the south-west angle of the garb stands a small shrine of modern construction known as the 
Venkate^vara temple. It contains brass figures of Rama Sita, Lakshamana, Parsurama, Surva and 
Lakshmi and twelve small salagrdms — all of modern date. There are several other temples outside 
fort area, some of them containing old images. 

Ruined brick stupa with Muhammadan tombs on the top 
The mound is a solid mass of brickwork and stands 25 ft. 8 ins. high above the fields (Cun- 
ningham). The diameter at the base of the mound is about 140 ft. On the south side is a long flight 
of steps leading to the summit of the mound. No complete bricks are visible; but some of those 
used in the steps measure 2I ins. thick and nearly 9 ins. in width. 

The top of the mound has been levelled up for the reception of Muhammadan tombs, the largest 
and the most important of which is known as Mtranji kl Dargah, but really contains the relies of a 
well-known saint of this coimtry named Shaikh Muhammad Qa,^n. The full name of the saint was 
Shaildi Muhammad Faizullah Qazin Shuttari ibn QazI ‘Ula ibn QazI Alam ibn Qazi JamaluddTn 
ibn ’All ibn Sulaiman ibn Salahuddm ibn Isma’il ibn Imam Muhammad Faqih. The last named 
was one of the earliest Muslim missionaries in India and is generally known as Taj FatjTh among 
his numerous descendants. He is believed to have wrested Maner from the local Hindu chief 
some time about 576 A.H.=ii8o A.D. and to have left three of his sons, named Isra’il, Isma’il and 
‘Abdul ’Aziz,* to propagate Islam in this country while he himself went back to Mecca, whence 
he had come and where his grave is still shown. 

The eldest and the youngest brothers worked on this side of the Ganges while the second son 
IsmaTl took upon himself the task of preaching the Truth in the provinces lying on the other side of 
the river. Of the descendants of Israfl, the eldest son of Imam Muhammad Faqih, the best known 
ate Makhdum Sharfuddin Bifa^, C^z! Yahya and Shah Daulat Maneri; of the descendants of the 
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second son, Isma’il, the most famous was Shaikh Qaan of Banya Basarh; and of the descendants of 
the third son, ‘j:\bdul ‘Aziz, the most renowned was Sulaiman Langar-Zamtn of Kako in the Gaya 
District. Shaikh Qazin was born at Maner on the yth of Zil Hijja 858 A.H.= 1434 A.D. and died on 
the Z4th of ShawT^al 901 A.H.-- 1495 A.D. He is said to have travelled all the way to Mandu in 
Central India to become a disciple of Shaikh ‘Abdullah Shuttari and soon became one of his best 
Khalifas. He is the gtzn^-plr of Shah Muhammad Ghauth, one of the greatest saints of India, who 
is buried at Gwalior. 

Shaikh Qiizin had several sons. The eldest, Mal^dum Shaikh Uwais, is said to have been killed 
by the Hindus for attempting to build a mosque at Basarh — probably the same one the ruins of which 
are seen on the stupa mound. Another son, named Abul Path, is buried in Tangol, near Hajlpur, 
on the bank of the Gandak. Dlwan Shah ‘All, the saint of Jandaha, was a grandson of Shaikh Qazin. 

The tomb is surrounded by high brick walls on all sides and is approached by a long flight of 
steps on the south. An annual fair is held at the tomb on the 9th of the dark fortnight of Chattra 
when th{)usands of people assemble to pay homage to the saint, and offerings of sweetmeats {inaltdci) 
are made at the shrine. As the occurrence of tliis fair is regulated by the solar reckoning of the 
Hindus, General Cunningham concluded that the festival must have been established long before the 
time of the saint. This seems to be perfectly reasonable. But when the General proceeds to connect 
the festival with some celebration in honour of the Buddha or of one of his disciples, simply because 
the fair is held beside the ruined stupa, it is difficult to agree with his views. Almost all the fairs 
in this part of the country are held eithpr on the 9th of Chaitra, which is the birthday of Rama, or on the 
1 3 th of Agethdu, which was the date of his marriage with SIta. The cult of Vaishnavism has undoubted- 
ly been very strong in Tirhut, and it appears that the saint, who was a Muslim missionary, used to 
take advantage of the annual gathering for preaching the law of Islam to the people. The fact, how- 
ever, that ever since his appearance in this country the fair has been held at his residence and burial- 
place would indicate that he must have been a very celebrated preacher. 

Two ornamental stone pillars of mediaeval date were found in excavating near the foot of the 
mound sometime before General Cunningham’s visit to the place in 1861. 

To the east of the tomb are the ruins of a small mosque. About 8 bjghas of land are attached to 
the tomb. 

Kolhua 

Asoka Column , locally known as Bbrm Sen ki hathi. 

The pillar is situated on the southern half of a large mound some 6 or 7 feet high above the 
surrounding fields and measuring nearly 1,000 ft. from north to south by about 600 ft. from east to 
west (Cunningham). The mound is entirely under cultivation now; but it is believed to have originally 
formed a suburb of the ancient city of VaiSall the remains of which are described by Yuan Chwang 
as having occupied an area of 10 or 12 square miles. The pillar is a monolith of highly polished 
sandstone surmounted by a bell-shaped capital supporting a life-size figure of a lion facing the north. 
The shaft is 21 ft. 9 ins. high above the present ground level of the courtyard where it stands, but a 
considerable portion has sunk underground. General Cunningham excavated iueound it to a depth 
of 14 ft. below the level of the courtyard without reaching the base or even the rough unpolished 
portions towards the bottom of the pillar. He found, however, a few short records in shell-character 
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engraved on the underground portion of the pillar, from which he concluded that at least another 4 
or 5 feet still existed in the subsoil. He also found the column to be some 4 or 5 inches out of pluni!> 
and leaning westward. The shaft of the column, 36 ft. in height, tapers uniformly from a diameter of 
49*8 inches at the water level to 38*7 inches at the top (Cunningham), 

The cap of the pillar is of the familiar bell shape, 2 ft. 10 ins. high, surmounted by a plain abacus 
which serves as the pedestal of a lion, 4 ft. 6 ins. in height, seated on its hind legs with mouth half 
open as if snarling and with the tongue slightly protruding. Below the conventional lotus decorating 
the bell are a bcad-and-reel design and a fine cable ornament. Above it is a heavy cable necking sepa- 
rating the bell from the abacus, which is quite plain and oblong in shape. The abacus is formed 
in two steps, the low-er one being smaller than the upper, and is about a foot in height. The lion, 
which faces the north, is perfectly preserved, but its style is somewhat stiff and the forelegs are appa- 
rently a little too short. The edges of the shaft have chipped off at the top just below the capital. 
The total height of the pillar is a little more than 30 ft. above the surface of the courtyard. An octa- 
gonal masonry plinth has been recently constructed around the base of the pillar and the circumference 
of the shaft immediately above the plinth is exactly 12 ft. 

The pillar is sometimes spoken of as the Bakra (or Bakhra) column, probably because it was 
thus described by Mr. Stephenson, who was the first to bring it to the notice of scholars in 1835. 
But it would be more appropriate to call it after the name of the village within whose limits it stands 
viz., Kolhua, which, by the way, is suggestive of the ancient Kollago, a suburb of Vai^ali connected 
with the birth of Mahavtra, the founder or rather the developer, of Jainism and a contemporar) of 
the Buddha. The village (Kolhua), however, is not frequented by the Jains. 

"J’helincof pillarsin die Champaran and Muzaffarpur districts — at Rampurva, Lauriya, y\raraj, 
Lauriya Nandangarh and Kolhua, evidently marks the course of the ancient royal highway from 
Pataliputra to the Nepal valley and may have been erected for the edification of travellers along the 
high road. But it has also been suggested that these pillars mark the stages of the Royal journey to 
Nepal which Asoka undertook in the 21st year of his feign in order to visit some of the holy places of 
Buddhism, 

About 50 feet to the south of the column (outside the house) is a small tank, called Rama Kund, 
which has been identified by Cunningham with the ancient Markata-hrada or ‘"Monkey Tank'% said 
to have been dug by a colony of monkeys for the use of the Buddha. Dr. Bloch described the tank 
in 1903 as “ancient brick-faced’% but the brick facing is now all covered with mud, though there is 
little doubt that it must have measured about 200 ft. by 125 ft. 

Some 20 yards to the north of the pillar, in front of the BairagI Baba’s house, there is a ruined 
stupa at present only 15 feet high with a diameter of about 65 ft. at the base. It is believed to have 
been erected by Asoka. The bricks used in its construction meavsure 12 ins. by 9J ins. by z \ ins, Mr. 
Stephenson, who visited the monuments in 1835 A.D., mentions that the centre of the stupa was 
excavated (about 1805 A.D.) by a doctor who was residing at MuzalFarpur, and that nothing was 
found inside. On the top of the stupa is a modern brick temple, approached by a long flight of steps 
on the east, enshrining a well preserved mediaeval image of Buddha seated in the bhumi-sparsa-mudrd 
under the Bodhi tree and wearing a high crown, necklaces and eat ornaments. It is a >vell known 
type exceedingly common among the Buddhist statues of the Pala time in Bihar and frequently met 
with in the Gaya District. The relief measures 4 ft. 4ins. by 2 ft. 5 ins. including the pedestal; but 
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the image is not life size as asserted by Cunningham. On both sides of Buddha’s head are similar 
seated figures wearing crown and ornaments. Their hands, however, are held in the attitude of prayer. 
Below each of these smaller figures is an inscription of 2 lines containing the Buddhist creed formula, 
and on the pedestal of the principal image is the following inscription in Nagarl characters. 

JL. I. “ d(yadharmmo=^yam pravara-mahaydmjajinah karanika Uchhdhah(=Uisdhasja) Map (f) 

kya-sutasja. 

jL. 2. '‘Yad-atra punyam tad—bhavatv=achary-opddtydja-mdtSpitror-atmanai-cha purwangat»atn (kf) 

L. 3. “tvd sakala satva-rdJer-anuttara-jnandvdptayaiti” 

Translation 

“This is the pious gift of the great follower of the Mahayana system called Uchhaha, (or Utsaha), 
the writer and the son of Manikya. Whatever merit there may be in it let it be for the attainment of 
unequalled bliss for all the sentient beings beginning with the preceptor, the priest, the parents and 
himself.” 

The statue was dug out from one of the adjoining fields north of the stupa, where extensive brick 
remains exist below the surface. 

There is no ancient inscription on the pillar, but General Cunningham, who excavated around it 
in 1860-61 right down to the water level, noticed a few short records on the shaft in the so-called 
shell-characters. Excavations were also made by Dr. Bloch in 1903, to ascertain if any inscription 
existed but nothing was found. The whole surface of the pillar is, however, disfigured up to a height 
of about 1 5 ft. with numerous rude scribblings by modem visitors most of which are cither in English 
or in NagarT — some of the latter consisting of two or more lines but none apparently more than two or 
three hundred years old. The earliest of the English records read “G.H.Barlow, 1780” and “Reuben 
Burrow 1792”. Rudely delineated human and animal figures and symbols such as scales, wheds, 
nandipadas, etc. arc also engraved. 




SOME ISLAMIC REMAINS IN HAJIPUR SUB-DIVISION 
Prok. Sachckidananda, m.a. 

The sub-division of Hajiput (MuzafFarpur District), in which Vai^alt is situated, is full of the 
remains of the Muslim times. As a matter of fact, this area has seen many revolutions especially in the 
fields of religion and politics. In the ancient time it was the centre of Jainism and Buddhism; and 
in the medieval times it was this area through which Islam made its headway in Tirhut. Writing in 
1 891 in the Calcutta Review Mr. Christian says that two-thirds of the names of the villages of I-Iajipur 
sub-division are of Islamic origin, a fact which indicates the extent of Islamic influence in the area. 

In this paper we propose to give an account of the Islamic remains of the area. We shall begin 
from the west, i.e., from Vai^ali (modem Basarh) and proceed towards the east, i.e., towards 
the town of Hajipur and its suburbs. 

I’he only Islamic remains at Basarh, situated about 300 yards to the south-west of the famous 
Raja Vi^al Ka Garh, are some Muhammadan tombs on the top of a ruined brick stupa. The si upa 
belongs to the Buddhist period and the oldest tomb to the end of the 15 th century. The mound is a 
solid mass of brick work and stands 25' 8" high above the surrounding fields. The diameter at the 
base of the mound is about 140'. On the southern side there is a long flight of steps leading to tiie 
top of the mound. The tomb is known as Miranji Ki Dargah but contains the relics of a well- 
known saint of this country named Shaikh Muhammad Faizullah alias Qazin Shuttari who died in 
901 A.H=i 495 AT). He was eighth in descent from Imam Muhammad Taj Faqih who was one of the 
earliest Muslim missionaries in India and is believed to have wrested Maner from the local Hindu 
chiefs some time about A. H. 576/1180 A.D. which is said to be indicated by a chronogram, viz. 
Din-i-Muhammad Shud Qawi. He returned to Arabia and his three sons, Israel, Ismael and Abdul 
Aziz were left to propagate Islam in eastern India. He died in Mecca where his grave is still shown. 
Shaikh Qazin was a descendant of Ismail, the uncle of Makhdum Sharfuddin, the great saint of 
Bihar Sharif. Of the three sons of Shaikh Qazin Shuttari, the tomb of one Makhdum Abul 
Fateh Hadiatullah Sarmast lies at Tangaul, near Hajipur, on the bank of the river Gandak, while that 
of the other Makhdum Abdur Rahman is situated at Sarayyaganj, Muzaffarpur. The third Shall 
Mansur Hallaj alias Makhdum Shahid died fighting with his father against the Cheroo chief of the 
locaHty at modem Baniya-Basarh. Shah Mansur was the father of the celebrated saint named Shaikh 
Ruknuddin who died on i8th Jamadi II, my A.H.— 1705 A.D. and whose tomb is situated at 
Jandaha in Hajipur sub-division. The spiritual guide of Shaikh Qazin was Shaikh Abdullah Shuttari 
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the grand pir of Shah Muhammad Ghaus one of die greatest saints of India, one of whose devoted 
disciples was Emperor Humayun. An annual fair is held on the tomb of Shaikh Qazin at Basarh on the 
ninth of the bright fortnight of Chaitra when thousands of people assemble to pay homage to the 
saint and offerings of sweet-meats are made at the shrine. 

On our way back from Vaisall wc paid a visit to Lalganj and many ancient sites in Hajipur 
and its neighbourhood. The little town of Lalganj lies twelve miles north-west of Hajipur. It is 
situated on the east bank of the Gandak and is protected by the Gandak embankment. The gazetteer 
does not mention the mosque and the maqbara which is an old one. The three-domed mosque 
contains an inscription which translated runs thus : 

“In the name of God, the merciful and the compassionate. There is no God but God. 
This house is a place of worship of Allah the Great. In position and prestige it is higher 
than the skies. The date of the year is being respectfully supplied. Verily the mosque 
is illumined with the beauty of Muhammad.” The last line of the Persian couplet gives 
the year 1119 A.H./ 1707 A.D. 

The maqbara is a rectangular building being 9 yards square inside. There arc six tombs and sub- 
terranean chambers are said to lie underneath. 'Lhe roof of the maqbara is domed. 'Lhere are plenty 
of cornices. ITiin well baked bricks arc used uniformly and the plaster at most places has left the 
wall. The maqbara had an iron door but this is now lost. Big open windcjws lie on the three sides of 
the wall. There is a compound outside the edifice covering an area of yards square. The 
Masjid which lies by its side is comparatively new and recent additions have been made in it. The 
custodian of the mosque ascribed the tombs to Jamal and Kamal about whose identity he could 
give no details. 

The town of Hajipur^ situated on the eastern bank of the Gandak was once a very important 
place because of its strategic position and commanding situation. It was founded by Shamsuddin 
Ilyas Shah Haji, an independent King of Bengal in about 1345-58 A. D. From early Hindu times 
a town had existed on this site and Haji Ilyas simply gave a new name to the town which was 
formerly known as Haripur. He is said to have strengthened the town with a large fort of which 
there is no sign at present except the ruins of the old rampart on high ground. Lying on the bank of 
the Gandak the fort was in good order in the time of Akbar when it was wrested from officers of 
Daud Khan, the last independent Afghan King of Bengal and Bihar. 

The town of Hajipur is said to have extended upto Mahnar, sixteen miles east and to the 
north upto Gadai Sarai, a village four miles from Hajipore on the way to Lalganj. 

Hajipur in olden days was a very flourishing town and is said to have contained in the hey-day 
of its glory 560 mahallas. The names of some of the mahallas can be gleaned from private papers 
of some of the local people or from survey reports. Andar Qila, Nakhas (market), Rambhadra, 
Ramchaura, Bawli, ^atra, Noongola, Medni Mai, Pathan Tola, Syed Wara, Muftipore, Mina- 
pore, Khatajungi, Pokhar Tajkhan Bajkhan, Bibi Ka Rawza, Anwarpore, Daulatpore, Yusufpore, 

^ John Marshall who speaks very highly of “Sa Suja’s (Shah Shuja) garden, the pleasantest place I hav^e seen in India” 
situated somewhere near Sonepore or on an Island formed by the two rivers, tells us that “opposite to the garden on the 
other side of the river (Gandak) is Hajipur which is an ancient and ruined town, but hath been a famous place and the 
seate of Kings.” He was the first European to visit Vaii§al! where he arrived on 30th July, 1670. He saw the pillar of 
Asoka as well* 
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I.odipofe,^ Mirshikartoli,® Chisti Mahalla, Madhuban, Chowdhry Bazaar, Mandai Ibrahimganj, 
Kathri Toli, Chauhatta, Sonar Toli, Tangaul etc., are the names of some of the Mahallas. The 
town is said to have housed 1200 families of swcet-meat-sellers, nine hundred families of brick- 
makers and seven hundred families of betel-sellers. There were two Mahallas for bangle-makers 
and one for jewellers. 

It is said that the sweetmeat-makers of Hajipore made such Khajulis (a kind of sweet) that 
hundred of them would weigh only two pounds. Another far-famed nicety of this place was its 
extremely fine earthen w’are.® It is said that the preparation of clay for such fine surahis took one year. 
Without water such a surahi could not stand erect, such was its lightness. This industry disappeared 
in the early part of the 19th century. A third quality product of Hajipore was its elephant tusk mats.’ 
These were very costly and the tusks had to be softened by chemicals when they were made out into 
tissues to weave a mat. These were regularly supplied to the various native courts. The bangle 
making industry of Hajipore was also famous but it is extinct now so that bangles are imported 
from Patna. I'he decline of Hajipore appears to have begun very early for Peter Mundy'' has 
taken notice of it. 

Just near Hajipore market lies a big garden and a large pond which are said to have covered 
an area of 400 and 57 bighas respectively. These were built by Taj Khan Katarani®, a conqueror 
of Bengal, and are still called Taj Khan Ka Bagh and Taj Khan Ka Pokhar. Taj Khan was one of 
the most trusted officials of Emperor Islam Shah Sur who nominated him at his death-bed ‘guardian 
and Wazir of his infant son Firuz’, who was murdered by his maternal uncle, the infamous Adali. 
Taj Khan revolted and fought against him. He was defeated by Himu and fled to Bihar. Taking 
advantage of the confusion at the centre, he and his brother Sulaiman established themselves in 
South Bihar with Hajipore and Monghyr as their headquarters. Taj Khan subsequently conquered 
Bengal where he died and was succeeded by his brother Sulaiman Kararani. Taj Khan is said to 
have repaired and rebuilt the fort of Hajipore, dug a deep ditch, built many elegant edifices in 
what is now known as Andar Qila and laid out the big garden and the tdldb in the area known 
after him. His dead body appears to have been brought from Ekdala in Bengal and buried in his 
favourite place Hajipore. Near the pond, on a mound about 10' high lie the tombs of many 
members of his family. Close to the tombs on the mound are the ruins of a dilapidated Idgah 
whose foundations are laid on big blocks of stone. There is a subterranean chamber only the 

^ Lodipore is so named after Lodi, the celebrated general of Sulaiman Kararani. He was responsible fi )r the installa- 
tion of Daud Khan but his murder at the hands of Daud was one of the chief causes of the fall of the latter, and the extinc- 
tion of his dynasty. 

* So called because it was exclusively colonised by descendants and followers of Shaikh Muinuddin Chisti, the 
patron saint of the Moghal Emperors. 

* John Marshal visited Hajipore on Nov. 6, 1671. He calls Minaporc a mahalla of Hajipore, “the home of earthen 
ware.” “I weighed one”, he says, “which weighed but ij oz. troy and it held 18 02. of water without breaking.” 

* The writer is indebted for this information to a very venerable old gentleman of Hajipore named M. Abtiul Hakim 
who referred to an old manuscript and has collected the various traditions from men now dead and gone. 

® Peter Mundy wrote in his diary dated Nov. 14, i6p I crossed over to the rivet to Hajipore Patna 

4 kos and about 3 miles, further we went on sand. This place is very ancient but now decayed and in former times 
much resorted to as the chief place in these parts, all the traffic now reduced to Patna which has been built and 
inhabited of late. Hajipore was the ancient place of traffic before Patna. At the western side close to the town issues 
out a great river (Gandak). 

* ^or Tajkhan and the Kararani Afghans of Bihar and Bengal sec Dorn’s History of the Afghans, Akbarnama, 

Tarikh-i-L>odi and Tarikh-i- Ahmad Yadgar. '' 
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inouth of which is now visible. This is supposed to be the entrance of an under-ground tunnel 
leading to Patna. The mound covers an area of about eighteen kathas. 

Minapore which was a flourishing quarter of Hajipore was said to have been formerly peopled 
by five hundred Musalmans of Syed lineage most of whom claimed descent from two brothers, 
Syed Qasini and Syed Muhammad. The mahalla is now bereft of Syeds. Most of these lie buried 
in an extensive grave yard north of the Karbala. Close to the road on the western side lies the tomb 
of Makhdum Qasim (son of the famous Pir Damaria whose tomb is situated across the river on 
the bank of the Ganges at Patna just opposite to that of his son at Hajipore) and his wife. There 
are no inscriptions on the tomb. To the east of the tomb can be seen the ruins of the gate of an 
Idgah and those of a large and imposing old mosque pierced by three arched entrances of which 
only two are extant. The southern part of the edifice which was surmounted by three big domes 
has completely disappeared. The three concentric arches built of brick which supported the two 
domes on the northern side are still standing giving us an idea of what the mosque must have 
been like at one time. 

Another Mahalla of Hajipore is known as Jaruha, a corruption of Jalua, so-called because the 
town was burnt when Hussain Shah, King of Jaunpore, soon after his accession in 856 A.H.™ 
1451 A. D. and truce with Bahlol Lodi, led an expedition against Tirhut and Orissa and on the way 
devastated and burnt down a part of Hajipore. Jaruha is rich in historical monuments, the most 
remarkable of which is the Mamun Bhanja Ka Maqbara. The mausoleum is built on a raised 
platform with several enclosing walls. There is a flight of nine high steps from the road to the 
floor of the mausoleum. The second door on the staircase has a stone lintel while the jam 
of the third door is also built of stone. The fourth or the topmost door has got brick jam. Two 
walls enclose the mausoleum. The inner wall contains latticed windows, three on each side. The 
walls are partly dilapidated. The outer wall measures 85^4" both ways. The main mausoleum 
is a square building pierced by three arch openings on all sides. The walls enclosing the tomb 
measure 19' 9'' by 17' 2". To the north of this enclosure there is a Qiiragdan. The mausoleum 
contains two tombs which are ascribed to two personages, Syed Muhammad and his maternal uncle 
Syed Ahmad, who had died as martyrs. Tradition says that the dead bodies were discovered while 
a tank was being dug at the order of Raja Shiva Singh of Tirhut (early ijth century A.D.). It was 
at the expense of the Raja that what was once a magnificent building was erected by two Muslim 
sepoys who lived in disguise in his camp. The descendants of the sepoys are still alive and they are the 
hereditary mojawirs or custodians of the mausoleum which was badly damaged in the earthquake 
of 1934. They claim to have had in their possession many Firmans and Sanads*, which, 
they say, were granted by Firoz Shah Tughlak, kings of Bengal, and the various Subedars of Bihar 
down to the days of Raja Sitab Rai. Some valuable documents are in possession of Shah Vakil 
Ahmad Saheb. On the four corners of the roof rise four turrets. The wall enclosing the tombs 

^ Three Sanacis, the copies of which have been taken for the Patna 0 >Uege Historical Museum by Prof. Syed 
Hasan Askari, M. A., B.L., show that Shaikh Bayazid, a mojawir of Pir l&munbhanja mausoleum was granted a 
Firman conferring on him 50 bighas of land free of rent in Sadullahpore Satan of pergana Haveli Hajipore and the 
Sanads were renewed from time to time by Nawab Jafar Khan (Mur^d Quii Khan of Bengal) and such Subedars of 
Bihar as Daud Khan Qurais^, lashkar Khan, Amir Khan, Saif Khan and Safi Khan. It is very regrettable to 
mention that the old gentleman Sheikh Nasiruddin Saheb who had at first shown these documents snatchra a. way the 
remaining ones from the hands ofone of us and sternly refused, despite repeated requests, to allow Us to have a glance 
at them. 
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is 1 * X*' thick. There is also a small dome and a Kalala with lotus petals carved on it. 
Broken pieces of stones and bricks are lying in the heap in one part of the enclosure and 
there are also two big iron drums lying in an uncared for state. Outside the mausoleum but 
within the enclosure is an open mosque. Its veranda is 12 feet broad. In the walls there are 
nine arched recesses with niches on either side. On the two corners of the outer enclosing wall 
are two dome pillars showing the lotus petals on the top. Besides the Chiragdan mentioned above, 
there lies a small basalt slab containing an inscription of which the first two lines are in Arabic 
usually found in mosques. The other lines read as follows: 

“Bana-i-Hazal Masjid al Aali Haji Chand Nawab-i-Shaista Khani. Katba-i-Muhammad 
Mukim-Ibn-Mir Syed Abdur Rasul, 1071 A. H.” i.e,, the founder of the grand mosque is 
Haji^ Chand, an omrah of Nawab Shaista Khan, the scribe is Md. Mukim son of Mir 
Syed Abur Rasool year 1071 A.H.=i66o A.D, 

On either side of the main outer gateway which appears to have been doubly arched at some 
distance and probably at the corner of the whole structure, there is a massive piece of brick work, 
the upper portion of which seems to have been a big chamber pierced by three arched open- 
ings. But the arches no longer exist. A fair is held at the mausoleum on the occasion of 
Mohrram each year. 

A furlong across the road lies a beautiful building known as the Karbala. It lies within a big 
enclosure pierced by a high double storied brick built gateway with a big wooden gate bearing 
an inscription in Devanagari characters indicating that the wooden door was provided by a Hindu 
gentleman of Sarayyagunj, Muzaffarpore. There is a small gateway on the eastern side. In 
the centre of the enclosure there is a Karbala built on a raised platform and it is in a remarkably 
good state of preservation. The Karbala has got four turrets on each corner of the building. 
On the western side there is a big qanati Masjid with five arched recesses and a very big verandah. 
Adjacent to the mosque is a bigger and more imposing Idgah. Its verandah leads to two big 
halls, each of them having two small chambers on either side. The verandah and rooms are paved 
with large bricks. 

Close to the Gandak bridge lies what is called the tomb of Haji Ilyas, the founder of Hajipore. 
There are three tombs on a raised and enclosed platform. One of them is said to be the tomb 
of Haji Ilyas while in the other two rest the custodians of the tomb. Near By across the road 
lies the tomb of Haji-ul-Harmain, his spiritual preceptor, a reputed disciple of Badiuddin Shah Madar. 

At some distance from these tombs lies one of the most conspicuous buildings of the town 
known as Jama Masjid built by Mokhsus Khan,® a brother of Said Khan Chaghta who was twice 
the governor of Bihar in the time of Akbar. This mosque as the Hindi chronogram denotes was 
built in 995 A.H= 1 5 87 A.D, (Surpat® lochan tain haro Manmath bana bichara, San Masjid Makhsus 

^ It would be interesting to know that the mosque built by the same Haji Chand in 1056 A.H.r=i64i A.D. is still 
extant in a dilapidated condition in Mahalla Babuaganj, Patna City. 

* He had been granted a jagir in Bengal and was perhaps the founder of the present city of Murshidabad of which the 
old name was Mi^usabad. He accompanied Raja Man Singh in his expedition to Orissa and took a leading part in its 
conquest. (Akbatnama and Maasit-uI-Umra). 

A From 1000 (represented by a thousand eyes of King Indra) take away five (represented by the five arrows of Man- 
mathvr cupid)‘and the result will give the date of the mosque built by Makhsus on the bank of the Crescent river. This 
gives’ 1000- j equal to 995 A.H.= i587 A.D. 
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Ki jadi nadi par saj). It is said that this mosque^ had three gates^ but only the third now remains in 
a dilapidated condition, while the first two have disappeared. The second one was swallowed 
up by the road which formerly passed further east. As regards the third gate which gives access 
to the enclosed compound, it must have been in its original condition a splendid structure. It 
has got a very large arched opening, the upper portion of which is in a very badly damaged condition. 
Just above the wooden doorw'^ay as also the iron beams supporting the gate structure is a square 
opening which was originally filled up by the stone containing the Persian inscription, now fixed 
up in the central outer arch of the main mosque. The slab bearing the Arabic inscription which 
has been thus replaced was broken into pieces. There is a big stone slab lying in the compound 
of the mosque giving faint indication of something originally written in Sanskrit. It is said to 
represent the stone bearing the Hindi inscription and fixed in original in the first of the three gates. 
The cornices of the existing gateway are similar to the various ornamented cornices found in 
the chambers of the prayer-hall of the mosque. There is also the same bracket and the drip 
stone. One of the pillars on the south-east corner of the main gateway has disappeared while 
that on the northern side exactly parallel is still extant though the upper portion of this one has 
tumbled down. 

The front verandah of the mosque measures 89'6" by 26'. The wall of the prayer chamber 
is 7' 3" thick. The mosque is an imposing all-stone three-domed building consisting of a big prayer 
hall measuring 71' 10" by 20' 2". The hall is divided into three compartments supported by vaulted 
arches and lateral walls. The main mebrab where the Imam stands has got an arched recess with 
a panel in front decorated with floral designs. The pulpit by the side of the central internal 
arch contains a small arched chamber approached by three stone steps and supported by four stone 
pillars. The base and capital of the two pillars on the south are decorated with floral designs. 
There are niches on either side of the central mebrab as also on the sides of the tv^o other mebrabs. 
The pendentive has brackets and double false arches in all the chambers. There are latticed arched 
windows on the north and on the south giving light and air. The central arch entrance and in 
fact the whole structure with two pillars appears to have been a renovation. The domes 
on the sides are octagonal while that in the middle has twelve corners. The whole building is 
enclosed by a brick wall. 

Quite close to the road from Jaruha to Hajipore lies the structure known as the Bawan Hazari 
Chabutra, Its name is explained in various ways. Some say that it was built by a noble whose 
income was Rs. 32000/-. Others say that it belonged to a Sardar who held mansab of 32000 horse 
(the rank did not exist at all). Still others assert that Rs. 3 2000-/ were spent in building the house of 
which only the Chabutra is extant now. All these are legends and find no corroboration in any his- , 
torical texts. ; ■ 

Another antiquity of considerable repute is the Kauriha Kuan. It is a very old well and has 
got recesses inside. An inscriptional stone above the water level was unfortunately beyond pur 

* Cunningham (1871) who describes the stone mosque which measures 84" by jj' as ‘the only building of any conse- 

quence at Hajipore’ believed that it must have been built entirely of Hindu materials and apparently stands on an old 
Hindu site on the toad leading down to Pathrighat on the Gandak opposite Sonpore. Cunningham was struck by the 
iron cramp boles retained in the stone and he traced the iron cramps to the old Hindu building. jj 

* Mr. Christian (Calcutta Review 1891) also mentions the tradition about each of the three door Ways havi ug an 

inscription in different languages. But his reading of Maksud for Makhsus was wrong. ^ 
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teach and could not be studied. One of the recesses is the door of a subterranean tunnel wbicli leads 
from the well to the courtyard of the big house near by. It was used by maidservants who obsef\’ed 
so much that they could not go out in the open to draw water from the w*ell. When the 
building neat the well was under construction one emrie was deducted from the daily wages of the 
labourers and it was from the proceeds of that tithe that the well was constructed. While the build- 
ing is a heap of the ruins the well still continues to quench the thirst of the people in its neighbour- 
hood. 

On the banks of the Gandak lies the famous Nepali Temple, a double storied building built by 
one Hira Lai about more than a century' ago. Hira lal was an official of the Nepal Raj. It is a temple 
of Shiva and great prominence is given to phallic worship. The friezes of the walls and the wood- 
work carvings show some obscene and indecent figures. Besides this, there is nothing remarkable 
in the edifice. 

Relics of minor importance arc the temple of Ramchandra, Idgah, ChistiKi Hauz, Kale Khan Ki 
Masjid and the tomb of Sarmast Khan Ghazi, probably an Afghan who died fighting for Shah Shuja 
against Aurangzeb. In short, wc may say that Hajiporc abounds in antiquity. It is essentially a city 
of xMosques and Mausoleums and as far as the latter is concerned it is the Muslim ‘Mohenjo Daro,’ the 
city of the dead. 
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Vai^ali (modern Basarh in the Hajipur subdivision of Muzaffarpur district in Bihar Province) 
is the birthplace of Lord Mahavira, the twenty-fourth Ttrthahkara of Jainism (traditional dates J99- 
527 B. G.). It was frequently visited by Lord Buddha (567-487 B. C.), the founder of Buddhism. 
But it is a pre-Buddhistic site. It is said to have been founded by King Visala of the solar dynasty. 
The splendour of the city is described in the Ramayana of Valmiki according to which Rama on his 
way to Janakapura passed one night here as the guest of the King of VaiSa II. Later on Vai^ali turned 
into a republic and became the stronghold of democratic and progressive ideas. Lord Buddha was 
a great admirer of the Lichchhavis of the Vai^ali republic and their ideals and institutions. It had 
trade relations with distant countries. It became a part of the Maurya Empire (fourth-third centuries 
B. C.). The coins of Kadphises II, Kanishka and Huvishka (first-second centuries A. D.) found 
here prove that the Kushans had ruled over it for a considerable period. Vai^ali rose again in the 
fourth century A. D. It played an important part in the foundation and consolidation of the Gupta 
Empire. Many coins and seals have been found here. It attracted the notice of Islam as well and 
contains a mausoleum of a famous Muslim saint Shah Qazin (143 3 -1495 A.D.), who came from Maner 
(Patna district) and devoted his life to the preaching of Islam in North Bihar. 

The Archaeological Survey Department of the Government of India was not slow to realise 
its importance and systematic excavation work was done here by Dr. Bloch and Dr. Spooner in 1903-4 
and 1913-14 respectively. Dr. Bloch reached the level of the early Gupta period (fourth century 
A.D.) and Dr. Spooner claimed to have reached the level of the Maurya period (third century B. C.). 
No excavation work was done after that and Vai^ali remained neglected and ignored for the next 
three decades. 

In recent years fresh interest in Vai^all antiquities has been created through the efforts of the 
VaiSali Sangha (founded on March 31, 1943). At every Vai^all Festival (celebrated every year since 
1945) the organisers of the Vai^SlI Sangha have been emphasising the need for ftttdber excavation at 
Vai^ali in the form of a resolution. As a result of this. Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India, paid a visit to Vai§all on 21st June, 1947. He was accompanied by 
Diwan Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan, the Archaeological Survey Superintendent of Central Circle 
(Patna) and the Secretaries of the Vai^ali Sangha (Sri Digvijaya Narayan Singh, B. A., Sri Jagannath 
Prasad Sah, Visharad, and Prof. Yogendra Mishra, M. A., Sjihityaratna). H|s visit to the actual 
spot convinced Dr. Wheeler of the necessity of the resumption of excavation at Vailali and he has 
written to the VaiSall Sangha that if the Sangha is able to collect six thousand rupees locally, the 
Government of India would surely resume the excavation work. 

So far as excavation here is concerned, VaiSillhas immense possibilities for the following reasons: 

1. It is a very ancient site going back to pre-Buddhistic ages. It figures very prominently In 
ancient literature. / 
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2. It has big mounds still unexcavated and awaiting excavation. These mounds are sure to give 
amazing results. The biggest mound is known as Raja ViSalaKa Garh (Fort of King Vi^ala) so called 
after the mythical founder of the city. It must have been the palace of the Vailalian Kings, and later 
on the Parliament House (Samsth&gara) of the Lichchhavi Republic also might have been here, be- 
cause the Abbisheka-PushkarinI or Coronation Tank (modern Kharauna Pokhar) is very close by. 

3. Many sculptures especially of the Pala times (8th to 12th centuries A. D.) have been found 
at the surface or while ploughing the fields or digging the earth. This is a clear proof to show that 
this area abounds in archaeological materials. Every year in the rainy season a good number of 
archaeological finds, especially small finds including coins and seals of Hindu times, comes out and 
flows away never to come under human possession in future. Thus a great source of knowledge 
is being gradually destroyed and the more delay in the resumption of excavation work, the more 
harmful it is to the cause of knowledge, especially of Indology . Vai^all made a distinct contribution 
to art and iconography and this contribution must be preserved. 

4. Excavation work was done here in 1903-4 and 1913-14 and many things were found. The 
area taken up for excavation was not even one-twelfth of the big mound known as Raja Visala Ka 
Garh. If the whole area is dug out, fresh light will be thrown at many aspects of ancient Indian 
history. As it had brisk trade and commerce with other countries good materials may be found out 
touching this aspect as well. 

The VaiSali area, which awaits further excavation at the hands of the Archaeological Survey 
Department of the Government of India, is an extensive one. The very name Vai^ali (i.e., Expanded 
City) shows that the ancient city included great suburban areas on all its sides. Excavation here in 
the past have pelded fruitful results and there is ample reason to believe that further excavations will 
yield still better results. 

J. C. M. 

Y. M. 
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Brothers and Sisters, 

I sincerely thank you for asking me to inaugurate the fourth session of the Vai^ali Sammelan 
that is being convened under the auspices of the Vai^ali Sangha. 1 wish to express my great satis- 
faction at your success in getting Mahapandit Rahul Sankrityayan, a scholar of Pali and Prakrit 
languages of international reputation, to preside over it. 

It is very appropriate that the annual session of Vaisali Sammelan should be held at Vaisali 
simultaneously with the celebration of the anniversary of Bhagavan Vardhamana Mahavira, 
the last of the Jain Tirthankaras, and, according to some scholars, the founder of Jainism. The 
orthodox school of Jains does not admit that Bhagavan Mahavira is the founder of that religion. 
“They claim for their religion a far more venerable antiquity: they tell us that before Mahavira 
there lived not less than 23 tirthankaras or prophets who, appearing at stated intervals, preached 
the only true religion for the salvation of the world.” 

I feel greatly delighted that the acceptance of your invitation to inaugurate the Conference gives 
me an opportunity to pay my tribute of worship to Bhagavan Mahavira, one of the greatest religious 
thinkers and prophets of Bharalavarsha. 

Vaisali Sangha has one of its objects in celebrating once a year the VaiSali festival “to recapture 
the glory and the spirit of joy that marked the life of the Vai^alian people” in the past. At prescirt, 
however, Vaisali is merely a deserted place, where, on the surface, you see no evidence of its 
greatness, grandeur or glory, to which frequent reference is made in the ancient works of Hindus, 
Jains and Buddhists, as well as in the accounts of travels of certain travellers from China and other 
countries. Its glorious past lies buried in the earth. I need not apologise to you for giving below 
a somewhat long quotation from Buddhist India of Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids: — 

“This (i.e. Vesali) was the capital of the Lichchhavi clan, already closely related by marriage 
to the kings of Magadha, and the ancestors of the kings of Nepal, of the Mauryas, and of the 
dynasty of the Guptas. It was the headquarters of the powerful Vajjian confederacy, afterwards 
defeated, but not broken up, by Ajatasattu. It was the only great city in all the territories of the 
free ckns who formed so important a factor in the social and political life of the sixth century B.C. 
It must have been a great and flourishing place.” 

One of the most remarkable things which will strike the students of histroy^ and particularly 
of constitutional history of India, is the juxtaposition of big empires and sm^l republics in this 
pardlipf Ipdia. The Lichdihavi republic, of which Vaisali was the capital, was one of the many clan 
referred to by name m the oldest Pali records. The Sakiyas, the BuUs, thc Kalamas, the 
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Bhaggas, the Koliyas, the Mallas of Pava, the Mallas of Kusinara, the Moriyas, and the Lichchhavis 
occupied in the 6th century B.C. the whole country east of Kosala between the mountains and 
the Ganges. All these were republics. 

The administrative and judicial business of the clan was carried out in public assembly, 
at which young and old were alike present, in their common Mote Hall {santhdgdra). A single 
chief — how, and for what period chosen, we do not know — was elected as office-holder, 
presiding over the sessions, and, if no sessions were sitting, over the State. He bore the title 
of which must have meant something like the Roman consul, or the Greek archon. We 
hear nowhere of such a triumvirate as bore corresponding office among the Lichchhavis, nor of 
such acts of kingly sovereignty as are ascribed to the real kings mentioned above. 

This gives a brief description of the political form of government which existed in these re- 
publican states. 

It is also true that in the 6th and 5 th centuries B.C. political conditions were going through a 
great revolution. Some of the big independent monarchical states in the neighbourhood of these 
republics were aspiring to expand into empires. Ajatasatru murdered his father and ascended the 
throne of Alagadha. He carried on a war with the aged king of Kosala. We also read that 
Ajatasatru conquered the country inhabited by the Lichchhavis and occupied Vai^ali. After that 
conquest Vai^ali ceased to be a republic and the whole region between the Ganges and the 
Himalayas became subject, more or less directly, to the suzerainty of Magadha. 

It is well-known and now admitted on all hands that the two great religious prophets, Bhagavan 
Buddha and Bhagavan Vardhamana Mahavira, had lived at a time when Bimbisara and Ajatasatru 
ruled in Magadha. The date for the death of Bhagavan Gautama Buddha, according to 
Dr. Vincent A. Smith, is 487 B.C. Similarly scliolars have accepted 527 B.C. as the most com- 
monly quoted date for the death of Mahavira. A section of scholars, however, regards 488 B. C. 
as the date of Mahavira’s death. 

It is necessary to ascertain the social, political and economic conditions of the people in 
order to correctly appreciate the teachings of these prophets. Republics were gradually crumb- 
ling and empires were being founded. Vardhamana Mahavira was related to Ajatasatru who was 
a patricide. Greed for power blinded the Kshatriyas, and no sin was considered too great by them 
in their attempt to get it. The quiet life, which the ordinary people of the republican clans enjoyed 
under their autonomous states, was being completely disturbed. It was a period when those who 
happened to be in charge of the affairs of the states began to lose tlieir faith in the values of eternal 
principles of religion, and the example of these leaders was probably becoming infectious, and even 
the ordinary people looked at possession of worldly riches and powers as a worthy end to be adiieved 
in utter disregard of means. No society or community can hope to make any progress if these eter- 
nal principles cease to exercise any influence on their activities and transactions. 

It was at such a critical time in the history of our nation that two great teachers of hutnanity, 
Bhagavan Gautama Buddha and Bhagavan Vardhamana Mahavira, came forward to preach their 
message of peace, love and kindness to all. 

Both of them had made great penance and gone through courses of disdpliitc. Both of them 
got the enlightenment and carried on their work to awaken in the people a true sense of bri'^er- 
hood and a genuine desire to go by the path of xighteousoe^. T 
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Mahavira spent in self-penance and meditation twelve years, and in the thirteenth year he at 
last attained supreme knowledge and final deliverance from the txmds of pleasure and pain. 
He was then 42 years of age. There is a graphic and detailed description of this important event 
in the life of Mahavira given in the Acharanga Sutra which, 1 believe, every Jain must be knov'ing. 
He attained it on Vaisakha sudi dasami. It happened in the field of the householder Samaga out- 
side the town of Jrirhbhakagrama on the northern bank of the Rijupalika. When he attained 
Kevala, he was in a squatting position with joined heels, exposing himself to the heat of the sun, with 
knees high and the head low in deep meditation. His Kevala is described as the complete and 
full, the unobstructed, unimpeded, infinite and supreme bes\ knowledge and intuition. When 
the Venerable had become an Arhat and Jain, he was a Kcvalin. Omniscient and comprehending 
all objects, he knew all conditions of the world, of Gods, men and demons, whence they come and 
whence they go, whether they are born as men or animals or become Gods or hell-beings; their 
food, drink, doings, desires and the thoughts of their minds. He saw and knew all conditions in 
the whole world of all living beings. 

I think everyone will admit that this equipment is necessary to become a prophet or a Jagad- 
Guru. 

Many people do not realise the significance of the great work done by teachers like Mahavira 
in raising the moral level of mankind and preventing it from being completely lost. 

The voice of these saints rises above the din and noise of the vulgar and points out to men the 
dangers of the path they arc pursuing. This warning is much needed and we in Bharatavarsha be- 
lieve that the Creator does send us this warning and send us a helping hand to get out of the mire, 
whenever the righteous arc oppressed and the unrighteous are rewarded. 

The city of Vai^ali plays an important part in the great effort which Mahavira made. Hence 
its importance in the cultural history of India is very great. 

Scholars carried on their researches for several decades and are now unanimous in identifying 
this present site with Vai^all. 

Just outside Vailali lay the suburb Kundagrama — probably surviving in the modern village 
of Basukun .’a. Siddhartha was living here. He was married to Trisala, sister of Chetaka, the Lich- 
chhavi Republican President. Mahavira or Vardhamana was born to them at this place. 

Buddhist Jatakas-give some interesting details about Vaisali. It is described as a city with 
three walls, each of them a gdvuta, a cow’s call, distant from the next and it is said that 7707 
Rajas were living inside the city and they received their consecration in a sacred pool of water. 
There were many shrines of pre-Buddhisde worship in and around the city, and the discovery 
and excavation of the site is most desirable. 

Professor Rhys Davids bitterly complains of the inadequate efforts hitherto made by the Ar- 
chaeological Department in this matter. He says: “The same may indeed be said of all these ancient 
cities. Not one of them has been properly excavated. The archaeology of India is, at present, an 
almost unworked field.” 

Let us all hope that this state of things will chaiige hereafter inasmuch as those who are ad- 
ministering the country are greatly alive to the importance and necessity of this kind of work in the 
ifiteiceste of Indian history and proper understanding of Indian culture. 
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I appreciate most heartily the efforts that are being made by the VaiSali Sangha in this direction. 
It is a patriotic work which deserves to be liberally patronised by all millionaires and I feel that ere 
long they will be able to successfully carry out the programme which is laid down by this Sangha 
in defining its aims and objects. 

I thank you once more before I resume my seat. 
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THE VAIS ALT SANGHA 

The Vai^ali Sangha came into being in the first Vai^ali festival on March 31, 1945 with a view 
to bring into light and prominence the ruins of Vaisall and to redeem it from die neglect in which 
it lay for decades, and secondly to stimulate a new cultural and social awareness among the village 
people in general and the inhabitants of Vai^ali in particular and thus to initiate a movement for a 
culture of the people drawing its inspiration from the democratic ideals of Vaisali. In pursuance 
of these objects the following steps have been taken by the Sangha during the last three years (1945- 
48):- 

(1) Trial excavations at one or two places have been undertaken, an interesting digging having 
been done at the basement of a Chaumukhi Mahadeva at Kamman Chhapra near village Basukund. 
The Archaeological Department of the Government of India was contacted and Dr. R. E. Mortimer 
Wheeler, the then Director-General, was persuaded to visit the Vaisali area on June 21, 1947 with 
a view to examine the possibilities of resuming excavations. As die Government of India may not 
be able to take up the excavation, the Sangha is contemplating to undertake small excavations 
initially, in near future. 

(2) Intensive propaganda was carried on among the Jains with a view to persuade them to 
recognise Vaisali as the birthplace of Lord Mahavira as already accepted by scholars. I^amphlets 
and brochures were published and circulated, At long last, during the fourdi Vaisali festival, held 
on April 21, 1948, a number cjf important Jains from Calcutta, Patan (Gujarat), Delhi, Patna and 
Bihar Sharif gathered at Vaisali and celebrated the birth-day of Lord Mahavira. This is a very sig- 
nificant achievement of the Sangha. 

(5) A small museum of Vaisali antiquities, of which the nucleus is a small collection made 
earlier by a local gentleman, has been started. At present most of the articles consist of surface- 
finds; but even these are extremely interesting and were highly spoken of by scholars in the Indian 
History Congress (Patna Session, December 1946) on which occasion the Vaisali antiquities were 
exhibited there. It is proposed to expand tliis museum with the progress of excavations. 

(4) The Sangha has been responsible for three publications on Vaisali; the first, a compilation 
of articles and information regarding Vaisali in Hindi published in March, 1945, the second a 
pamphlet on Vaisali, the birth-place of Mahavira, brought out in November, 1947, and the third is a 
symposium known as ‘Homage to Vaisali’ ( ) . It is proposed to publish further 
historical studies in the shape of regional histories of North Bihar and Tirhut. 

(5) Every year the Sangha has been holding a Vaisali festival of which the details are given 
elsewhere. 

( 6 ) A High School, a library and a charitable dispensary have been started at Vaisali and a very 
successful “Better Villages” contest has also been initiated. 

(7) The Sangha has been giving scholarships and stipends to young men from the Vaidali area 
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for training in museum work, arts, crafts and cottage industries at Patna. 

(8) A Village Self-Government System under the auspices of the Gana Sabha has been orga- 
nised. This village committee has taken up the work of rural development and the improvement 
of agriculture in that area. 

These modest achievements touch only a fringe of the programme of the Sangha. Numerous 
difficulties resulting from the general apathy of the people towards cultural and social matters and 
the terrible events which have shaken the country during the last three years have made progress 
hardly smooth. But in some ways the Sangha has achieved remarkable success by making the 
memories of a great civilisation as the rallying point for a new awakening among the people. 

RULES AND CONSTITUTION OF THE VAISALI SANGHA 
(Founded on March 51, 1945) 

Name 

1. The name of the institution shall be ‘The Vai^all Sangha’, hereinafter called the ‘Sangha.’ 

Objects 

2. The objects of the Sangha shall be as follows: — 

(a) To arouse public interest in the ancient history and culture of Vai^ali and the demo- 
cratic ideals it represented; 

(h) To press for the excavation of the archaeological sites at and near about Vai^all and to 
assist in their preservation; 

(c) To run a museum of the Vai^ali antiquities; 

(d) (/) To undertake, promote, encourage and foster research and investigation on the 

histor)'^ and culture of VaiSali and other ancient places of Bihar ; 

(//■) To arrange papers, lectures, conferences and discussions on the history and culture 
of Vaisali and other ancient places; 

(e) To raise a well-equipped collection of books and references on Vaisali; 

(/) To establish and maintain a library and reading room for the public of Vaisali; 

C?) To assist in running a school at Vaisali on the lines of Basic Education with special 
Emphasis on art, handicraft and music; 

(/f?) To organise a centre at Vaisali for folk art, poetry and rural drama and to collect folk 
songs and hold occasional gatherings of village poets, to start a village-theatre move- 
ment and to encourage research in these subjects; 

(;■) To organise a drive for better living among the villages in the Vaiiali area ind for that 
, ^ purpose to have sanitation contest among them, to form village welfare committees, to 
; tun a charitable dispensary and thus to aim at having a set of model villages in this part 
of the country; 

(y) To publish books, pamphlets, bulletins etc. on VaiSSlian history and culture and also 
on subjects connected with the art, music, drama and general well-being of the village- 
people; 
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(k) To provide facilities for the visitors and sight-seers to Vaisali and with that end in view 
to arrange for a Guest House and to endeavour for the improvement of toads and 
communications to and within the Vaisali area; 

(/) To celebrate once in a year the Vaisali Festival with a view to recapture the glory and 
the spirit of joy that marked the life of the Vaisalian people; 

(m) To take all such steps as may be calculated to promote and to he conducive to the 
attainment of the objects or any one of them. 

Membership 

3. The members of the Sangha will be of the following categories: — 

(a) Patrons will be only those persons w'ho pay rupees one thousand or more to the San- 
gha in one instalment or those whose patronage will be considered inevitably necessary 
by at least half the members of the Samiti. 

(^) Benefactors will be only those persons who pay rupees five hundred or above (up to 
rupees one thousand) in one instalment. 

(c) Honorary members will be those persons w'hose services f(tr the Sangha will be consi- 
dered valuable or whose association with the Sangha owing to their eminence as scholars 
or cultural leaders is considered necessary. The Samiti will nominate such members 
by the majority of votes. 

(d) Ordinary members will be those persons who payanannualsubscriptionofRs.ia/- 
a year, payable on the first day of January every y?ar which may be compounded by 
payment of rupees one hundred and forty-four within the course of a year, and thus 
they may become life-members. 

Priviieges of Members 

4. (a) Patrons will be given places of honour in all functions connected with the Sangha. '.fhey 

will be entitled to get free of charges all publications of the Sangha and will be the guests 
of the Sangha during the Festivals. 

(i>) Benefactors will also be considered as distinguished guests of the Sangha in all func- 
tions and will also get the Sangha publications at concession rates. 

(c) Life^members will be entitled to get the Sangha publications at concession rates during 
their life-time, and ordinary members for the period of their membership. 

Management 

j. The managem^t of the affairs of the Sangha shall vest in the Parishad (General Council) 
which shall consist of the members of all categories, and which shall be the ultimate authority of the 
Sangha, 

Among others, the Parishad shall have the following powers: — 

(a) To frame rules and regulations in order to promote the aims and objects of the Sangha. 

(i>) To form a Samiti every year and to elect office-bearers by voting. 

(c) To have ^neral supervision over the affairs of the Sangha. 
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(</) To delegate any of the powers to the Samiti or to any other committee framed by it. 

(e) To amend the articles of the rules by convening a special meeting for the purpose. 

(f) The Parishad shall have every right to remove any office-bearers of the Samiti at any 
time, provided the resolution be passed by two-third majority for wliich, if necessary, 
an extra-ordinary general meeting may be called. 

6. The meetings of the Parishad shall be of four kinds: — 

(<7) The annual general meeting shall elect office-bearers for every year, shall consider the 
report of the work done during the year by the Sangha submitted by the Samiti, and shall 
consider such other resolutions as may be brought before it. 

(h) Ordinary general meeting which may be held from time to time to transact ordinary 
business. 

(it) Extra-ordinary general meeting which may be convened in a time of emergency by the 
General Secretary with the consent of the President, or on a requisition signed by not 
less than 20 members of the General Council. One-fifth of the members shall form 
the quorum of such a meeting. 

(d) Special general meeting which may be convened whenever required for the amend- 
ment of the rules, but no change in the rules shall be passed unless at least two-thirds of 
the members present vote for it. 

7. Quorum of the Parishad: — Fifteen members shall form the quorum of the meeting. 

Office-Bearers and Their Powers 

8. The office-bearers of the Sangha shall be: — 

(a) President. 

(^)Not less than five Vice-presidents. 

(/) General Secretary. 

(d) Secretaries: — ^Not more than three. 

(tf) Local Organiser. 

(/) Treasurer. 

President 

9. The President shall 

(a) exercise general supervision over the affairs of the Sangha, 

(H) appoint any member of the Samiti in his own place in case of his long absence, 

(e) cast a second vote in case of equality of votes. 

Vice-presidents 

10. The Vice-presidents shall exercise such powers as may be delegated to them by the President. 

General Secretary 

11. The General Secretary will be elected by the Parishad along with other office-bearers. He 

will be incharge of correspondence, accounts, management and other connected matters. With 
the consent of the President, he can convene an extra-ordinary general meeting of the Parishad or a 
meeting of the Executive Committee in the time of emergency. He will also be inchar^ of the 
Sangha office. J ^ 
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Secretaries 

12. The Secretaries will be elected by the Parishad along with other office-bearers. The 
General Secretary will authorise Secretaries to perform any of his own duties and the Sccretries 
will in so doing act with full authority of the General Secretary, 

Ij?ca/ Organiser 

15. The Local Organiser will organise the villages lying within the VaiSali area in such a 
way that the objects of the Sangha may be attained. 


Treasurer 

14. The Treasurer shall 

(a) have general supervision over the funds and finances of the Sangha, 

{b) keep the accounts of the Sangha and place them before the Executive Committee and 
the General Council. 


Samiti 

{Executive Committee) 

1 5 . The day-to-day managements of the affairs of the Sangha shall be entrusted to the Samiti 
(Executive Committee), which will he its actual Governing Body under the general supervision of 
the Parishad, and it shall consist of all the office-bearers and such other members as may be elected 
by the Parishad. The number of the members of the Samiti will range from thirty to forty. It will 
take all steps for the fulfilment of the aims and objects of the Sangha. 

16. The General Secretary may call an urgent meeting of the Committee in case of some 
abnormal necessity, 

17. The quorum of the Samiti shall be five. There will be no question of quorum in a 
postponed meeting. 

18. Ordinarily seven days’ notice of the meeting shall be given, provided in case of emer- 
gency, it may be waived with the permission of the President. 

Grama Sabha 
{Village Committee) 

19. Each village within the VaiSall area will have its Grama Sabha (Village Committee), 
Its main task will be to carry out the sanitation and better living programme of the Sangha in the 
village for which it may have its own separate fund, 

20. The Grama Sabha will work with the help of the Local Organiser. It will be entitled 
to send one or more representatives to the Gania Sabha (Local Central Committee) at Vai§ali. 

Gana Sabha 
{Local Central Committee) 

ai. A Ga^a Sabha will be formed at Vai^ali by the representatives of the Grama Sabhas. 
Its main function will be to supervise the work of the Grama Sabhas and to nlanage the Dis- 
pensary, the Public Library and other local institutions. It will serve as a liaison body between 
die local villagers and the Samiti. This wUl meet at least once every month. Its Secretary will 
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be elected. The Gana Sabha will be entitled to send one or more representatives .to the Samiti. The 
number of such representatives shall be fixed by the Parishad. 

Ownership of Immovable Properties 

22. All immovable property meant for the Sangha shall be vested in a Trust consisting of 
vSri M. P. N. Singh, Sri Dip Narayan Singh, Sri J. C. ISfathur, Sri Digvijay Narayan Singh and Sri 
Rameshwar Prasad Singh. The Trust may ordinarily delegate to the Samiti the management of the 
properties. The Trust will have separate rules for its working. 

General 

23. 'I'hc year of the Sangha will be from January to December. 

24. Each member will be entitled to give one vote for himself. In case of equality of 
votes the President will cast a second vote. 

25. The Samiti may, on all matters on which the above mentioned rules are silent, fmme 
such Bye-laws as may from time to time be found necessary. Such Bye-laws unless annulled at a 
General Meeting of the Parishad shall have a binding effect. 

26. The Samiti may from time to time appoint sub-committees for specific purposes. Rules 
of such sub -committees may be drawn from within or without the Sangha. 

27. Gt'ima Sabhas and Gana Sabha will have their own rules and regulations. 

28. Changes in the constitution can be effected only by the majority vote of the Parishad. 
Alerabers must forward their proposals to the Samiti. 

29. The accounts of the Sangha shall be maintained by the General Secretary. They shall 
be audited at least once a year and passed by the Samiti (Executive Committee). The auditor shall 
be appointed by the Samiti. The accounts must be placed before the Parishad (General Council) 
every year for approval. 

30. The Sangha may affiliate to itself any such institutions as are of akin outlook. It may 
also send representatives and delegates to other cultural and educational gatherings and institu- 
tions. 

The Executive Committee (Samiti) of the Vaisali Sangha for 

THE year 1948—49 

President 6. Sri Mahesh Prasad Singh, M.L.A. 

Hon’ble Dr. Srikrishna Sinha, Premier, Bihar. 7- Sri Rameshwar Prasad Singh, M.L.A. 

Vice-Presidents 8. Sri Ramchandra Misra, M.A., B.L., District 

and Sessions Judge, Darbhanga. 

Mahapandit Rahul Sautaityayau. ^ ^ _ 

2. SriMaheshvar Prasad Narayan Singh, MX.C. tary Secretary, Bihar. 

3. Sri Dip Narayan Singh, M.L.A. §j.| gabu Sahib Bhagavan Lai Panna ial, 

4. Sri Sri Narayan Mahtha, M.C.A. “Jivan Villa,” Malabar Hill, Bombay. - 

5 . Diwan Bahadur Badri Narayan Singh. 11. Sri Seth Shanti Prasad Jain, Calcutta. 
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General Stmtary 

Sri Jagdish Chandta Mathur, M.A., I.C.S., Col- 
lector of Gaya. 

Secretaries 

1. Sri Jagannath Prasad Sah, Visharad (Sec- 
retary-in-charge). 

2. Sri Digvijay Narayan Singh. 

3. Prof. Yogendra Mishra, M.A., Sahityaratna, 
Lecturer in History, Patna College. 

J.j)cal Organiser 

Sri Sitaram Lai ‘Karna’, B.A. 

Treasurer 

Sri Kamal Singh Badalia, Patna City. 

Members 

1. Rai Bahadur Uma Shankar Prasad, B.Sc. 

2. Sri Rajeshvar Prassad Narayan Singh, M.L. A. 

5. Sri Paras Nath Singh, B.A., LL.B. 

4. Dr. Kali Kinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S., 
Professor and Head of the Department of 
History, Patna College. 

5. Sri Upendra Maharathi. 

6. Curator, Patna Museum [Mr. S.A. Shere, 
M.A. (Alig. and Lond.), LL.B. (Alig.)]. 

7. Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Cent- 
ral Circle, Patna (Sri K. R. Srinivasan, 
M. A.). 

8. General Secretary, Mahabodhi Society, 
Sarnath, Benares. 

9. General Secretary, Proposed VaiSali 
Uruyersity, Muzaffarpur (Pandit Shyam- 
nandan Mishra, M.A., B.L.). 

lo; Chairman, District Board, Muzaffarpur (Sri 
Kumar Ratneshvarinandan Singh). 

I t. Subdivislonal Officer, Hajipur. 
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12. Pandit Jayanandan Jha, Chairman, Local 
Board, Hajipur. 

13. Maulvi Muhammad Shati Daudi. 

14. Rai Bahadur Ramashankar Prasad Singh. 

15. Sri Ramdhari Prasad ‘Visharad.’ 

16. Prof. Shiva Pujan Sahay, Rajcndra College, 
Chapra. 

17. Prcjf. Jagannath Prasad Mishra, M.A., B.L , 
Chandradhari Mithi la College, Darbhanga. 

18. Srimati Lalita Singh, M.A. 

19. Sri Suryadeva Narayan Srivastava. 

20. Pandit Mathura Prasad Dikshit. 

21. Sri Bhola Nath ‘Vimal’. 

22. Sri Nitishwar Prasad Singh. 

23. Sri K. K. Singh, Jaintpur Estate. 

24. Sri Pashupati Nath Mahtha. 

25. Sri Dharmarakshita Bhikshu, Kusinagar. 

26. Sri Bhanvar Lai Nahata, Calcutta. 

27. Sri Narendra Singh Singhi, Calcutta. 

28. Sri Seth Sohan Lai Karnawat, C'alcutta. 

29. Sri Chhote Lai Jain, Calcutta. 

30. Sri Seth Mohanlal Dipchand Chaukasi, 
Bombay. 

31. Sri Seth Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Ahrnedabad. 

32. Sri Meghraj Modi, Advocate, Sirohi 
State. 

33. Sri Jawaharlal Daphtari, Benares. 

34. Sri Jawaharlal Suchanti, Bihar Sharif, Dist. 
Patna. 

35. Sri Kcdar Prasad Singh, Vaisall. 

56. Sri Ramashray Singh, Vaisall. 

37. Dr. Vindeshwari Prasad Singh, Bania. 

38. Sri Chhatthu Singh, Bania. 

39. Sri Ram Kailas Prasad Singh, Chakram- 
das. 

40. Sri Gangotri Prasad Singh, Chakramdas. 
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II 

THE VAISALT FESTIVAL 

The idea of the Vaisali festival was first mooted towards the end of 1944 when a meeting of 
the important people of the Hajipur subdivision was held on the 3 ist of December, 1944, ,with a view 
to organise a function to commemorate the glories of Vaisali. The move was initiated by Mr. J.C. 
Mathur, I.C.S., who was Subdivisional Officer at Hajipur at that time and it was enthusiastically 
taken up by a large body of non-oflicial workers all over the subdivision and the MuzafFarpur district. 
It has been entirely a cultural function in which both officials and non-officials have combined every 
year and to which the response has been overwhelming from amongst common people of the Pro- 
vince. The objects of the Vaisali festival are fully discussed in the speech of the General Secretary, 
delivered on the occasion of the fourth festival (April 21, 1948). 

The dates and the other particulars of the various festivals held so far are as follows: — 

1st Vaisdl! V estival 

Held on March 31 and April i, 1945. Presided over by Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji. The 
Chairman of the Reception Committee was Mr. J. C. Mathur, I. C. S., S. D. O., Hajipur and 
the Organising Secretary was Sri Jagannath Prasad Sah, Visharad. The festival was also 
addressed by Professor O.C. Gangoly under the presidentship of Justice B.P. Sinha. 

znd \'^msdll I estiva/ 

Held on April 10, 1946. Presided over by Syt. Jayachandra Vidyalankar. The Chairman 
of the Reception Committee was Sri Rameshwar Prasad Singh, M.L.A. and the Secretary 
was Sri Digvijay Narayan Singh. 

yrd \^aisdlt Festival 

Held on April 14, 1947. Presided over by the Hon’ble Syt. S.K.Sinha, Premier of Bihar. The 
Chairman of the Reception Committee was Diwan Bahadur Badri Narayan Singh of Jaintpur 
and the Secretary of the Reception Committee was Rai Sahib R.S. Pande, M.Sc., S.D.O., 
Hajipur. The function was also addressed by the Hon’ble Syt. Anugrah Narayan Sinha, 
Finance Minister, Bihar. 

^th Vaisali J^estival 

Held on April 21, 1948. Inaugurated by H* E. Sri M.S. Aney, Governor of Bihar, and 
presided over by Mahapandit Rahul Sankrityayan. The Chairman of the Reception Committee 
was Diwan Bahadur Badri Narayan Singh of Jaintpur and the Secretary of the Reception 
Committee was Syt. Shyam Sundar Sinha, M. A., S.D.O., Hajipur. The birthday of Lord 
Mahavira was celebrated by the Jains on this occasion for the first time. 
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THE OBJECTS OF THE VAISALI FESTIVAL 

Speech delivered on April by the General Secretary at the fourth 

Vaiidli Festival at Vaisdll 

Three years ago on the occasion of tlie first Vaisali festival on March 51, 1943 , 1 had said that 
our main purpose in organising the festival was to revive among the common people love for social 
entertainment and enjoyment. Centuries of slavery seem to have rendered our people incapable 
of collective and social enjoyment. I’he communiiy as such seems to fight shy of pure and simple 
entertainment. It seeks some justification for indulging in them. That is why our fairs are either 
for business and industrial needs or are purely religious festivals. Community dancing, sports, 
music etc. seem to have disappeared from our social life. In ancient VaisaF, popular festivals of this 
kind were very common and in them all the I.ichchhavis used to participate. Men and women used 
to dance and sing in a whirlpool of gaiety and mirth. Probably in one such festival was Ambapali 
elected as the beauty queen of Vaisali. Festivities of this nature are still in vogue in some so-called 
backward areas of India. In some Thikanas of Jcxlhpur State, festivals, in which young men and 
women of the village select the prettiest maid of the countryside by throwing flowers and fruits on 
her, are common. Community dancing is the main feature of the life of the Santhals, Oraons and 
other aboriginal tribes. 

I do not suggest that the Vaisali festival aims at re-introducing all such practices into the social 
life of the villages round about the ruins of Vaisali. Every age evolves its own methods of social 
entertainment, provided people get opportunity to do so. This opportunity has, for decades past, 
been denied to the common people of the Bihar villages. If we have sports and tournaments, they 
ate confined to the towns. The cinema, the drama and, so far, even the radio, covet mainly the 
town population. Cultural conference and poets’ gathering are organised in cities. Noble and 
high-sounding utterances about the improvement of the life of the village pef)ple seem to have 
done nothing to gladden the dull and monotonous life of the villagers. Practical difficulties in 
organising festivals and conferences in villages seem to have stood in the way of even great 
enthusiasts. I recall that before we had the first festival at Vaisali, similar difficulties faced us. 
We were almost on the point to decide to have the festival at Muzaffarpur or Hajipur, when 
I perceived on the faces of the representatives of the Vaisali villages a voiceless disappointment 
which seemed to declare that this was what they had expected. We therefore decided to overcome 
the little practical difficulties, and inspite of the inconvenience caused to the visitors and organisers, 
we have been trying year after year to bring a streak of life and joy every year to illumine the dull 
and dismal life of the village people, even though for a little while. 

The cynics have often asked whether any useful purpose was being served by having sports and 
festivals only once a year after, so much bother and preparation. Unless they are incorrigibly 
pessiiiustic, they should know that there are two ways of improving the lot of the Indian villagers. 
The first way is to put through such constructive schemes as pancliayats, revenue reforms, 
better sanitation, opening libraries, schools, etc., etc. The second way is to create an infectious 
atmosphere of culture and social awareness which may loosen the mental ties of ignorance and 
CCttiservatism and wherein our people may inhale freely the life-giving and stimulating air of 
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progress and hope. The VaiMlI Sangha aims at fulfilling the first of the two objects and the 
Vai^all Festival the second. Both activities however trace their inspiration to the glory that was 
Vaisali, her sacred and romantic memory, her ideals of republican government and of equality and 
fraternity. 

Wc are passing through a period of transition which is shot with blood and tyranny. The 
tumult and the shouting arc in the air. We are conscious that in such an atmosphere the thin voice 
of humaniiy, the call of ancient culture and the common people’s joys may not be heard. But in 
this thin voice can be felt the rhythm of a vaster and a more gorgeous music. This is the rhythm 
of our newly-got liberty and awakening. Not long ago we used t<5 harp upon the lost glories 
of India and her civilization in order to wipe the tears that the sorrows of slavery forced on our faces; 
the memory of Vaisali then was a painful reminder of our degeneration. But now light has come 
and our chains have been rent asunder. In recalling the glory of Vaisali no shame or sorrow assails 
us, for Vaisali is a sy'^mbol of our new freedom. Her republican institutions are the pattern for 
our panchayat, the valour of her youths is an inspiration to our army and the ideals of her 
undimmed jewels, Gautama and Mahavira, arc our beacon light today. 
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Ir qrqqtqPOT ^ qqrqlqqr qk qq qfq ^ %q 5 ^ f?qr %q ^qqy qqqrr q 2 qrit — ?qq kr ft q% qrfsqrtqr q qq 
T^qitqfq^fdqqt i PP^arqrf qT?Jrqq q,trqTqi?r: 5 'q>qqT^ rqf^f qft rrq: qqfq qq-qrqfq qr qrqq qqr qrr, 
i'Rqqr qriq ^ 1 1 



?Tm 

? ^ ’HTT ‘#5n^ H^r’ ^>TT I 1%*mrsr5ft # wnr W >af55 5pr snT>r f«PTr *nrT t I 

R % ^jsrr^r^ ^*T : — 

(^) t?irr5fV % srrsfyjT sfk ?t>fi%’ ?nTT ^'rftsRT fipt »rT sranwtmsF *tT?;5f! if 5fW*f^ arn^T T??Tr i 

(« ) 45 Tnflr sftr sift >^etTf % ^pw ^btYc 351% # ^i^nrar ^ 1 

(*r) tstfT^ ^TTirwft srrfrsT w rr^ ^f^rfr^R (wj;^*r) ^RRr 1 

(n) [ i ] t?n^ «fk f^rr % «rR srp^in ?«rHf % ^f^r^rar *fk ^ ^n^sRr ^ w>: 

# JT>T %5TT I 

[ ii ] #5rrtfV ?rk ?jr irrsfr^r ?«rTiff % % wrr #‘ f!RR-*TO, '*rRW, wk 

*PTT^ *PT sr^ ^rt?iT I 

(3^) tsrr^ft sETRfsft ¥rliR ^ptstt i 

{^) 3r?r?n % i^sp i^^nprspi wVr i 

(®) #5rr5ft # 5TT^ % 5^ «r!: »=^5 IT »T?R ^ f^re^f 3RT, w>?: ?Wt?T 'R ^'it f^^rr 

irnr i 

(3r) ?rr*ft»r ^^tt, spft?rr «fk iTnft«r !Tr^^P % t^rr^ f Rrrfqcr st^tt, ?rT*rft?fTr *pt ?ri| «PT*rr, ?rmf^*ff 
^ ^RftT, ?rr»fNr t»r^ % «rRfR5T ^ ^^'n?T ^trt 3;5T PRJrf # *njfRrH 5flRiT?5T t 

(>p) t^rrfft i[?rT^ % »rhff #' #??r f^rRni- % stir^r pfk ?r gsF# ^rsrf srfirefewT 

spTTSTr, FrRr?^«r»ft' ^rwr tt f^rir^ir 3R^r, ?Rsir ?fW«it?r wr ?rtT «rt sr^nrc % ^ # 

«rr?€ FFRf 3ft qTRT I 

(r) #3»Rft % sftr 5 rt ffTJRTffl'jff ^ 3Rt, ^nft^r, 3T53* Pitr RRT«r % ?rwiR ’^' 

<5^-«^fR«pn?! SRTfeW STRR I 

(s) ^3rT?ft R# 3T# 'Tfevt % ffRmft R JF^ «PRF uftT ^ 3T%ftr-Wr «BT pR?«F 3iTRT 

cFR t5FT5ft ^ 3TF3 R?ft *r>?: 3ft WT*f>^r ^133^ % 5*nT % ^ «FR 3!T3T I 

(3) SFl^ t3FF?ftPT3Tf%ift % #?R 3ft flRR-^r3R 3ft?: »ftT33ft5RF % 3RTaR3F 3ft JFFR 3R# % 3JTR % 
5T4 ^ ^3> 37T #3rT?ft-*F0c?R RTHTF I 

(t) 5aqj(3?r 3T 3 ft % f^R 3rR ?r sr 3 rR % 3 !t 4 3rRr 1 

?R^*RTT 

?R % ?r3RT PfRM«af ?^f«»FJft % 

(3?) # R^, aftFRr3K?R3ftlJ3?13rRR3rf«nP37^^3^^ fWSTlft ?FT«W?IT ?rf*rfej^ 3(1^ % 3rft3F jtWPjPf 
jrt «t3W3« iRiflft smrft, '?R«r?F’ ft»r • 

(3T) Wt Rft?F ^ wrc ?Rr 3 ft tH ?ft R 3TftT3r (^3? fJFR ^3?) ^ f*t, # 'W|WP’ I 





(»r) ^ srfir arr^ift «T*nrT ftsrri^ stt #?rT ^ spttot f^r^m % 

^ ?rr«rew ^nnsr anwr, t ‘ ^*i«< i Pra ssrw’ fffr i i??r frl%% inr srifw % WNt i 
(^) aft sirpRr ?TFi ^ srf?r ^ ^■’f, # '^rmnw ^nrpi’ ^ i ^ sr% qrfrft apmft «Pt %!tt i aft 

«?«p ^ % ^ffteiT ^^¥ ^ <n, ^ 'wrafNw ?npR’ amfr i 

^ T^ rSRR 

V (t) ?fw ^ ^ #■ ^ror^f ^ ?«th ftw an-q'^T I # ?f«r % ^ swm ^Ir 

Rftwaff f ^ Tfif I 

(’sr) «ft aft ?nft aramt f an^r^ arfwPT aT»r« arrcNr sftr afar % sr^rraH gr? frarrqdY amt qr Jwr i 
(*r) arr^hR araaar an# aftarr-qro' f aftr arraim anair an#t ar?faq?rT q?t araf# # anr % jmrsr^ ftutaaft ?rnat qr 
«Tn?#i 

^ afar % qrrjff qn srqaq" qf^ (arraar qrra'f^ar) % araftq rlnr i araft #fn#t % anaar ’?ar% aaqaar ^ afk q? afar aft 

qf^ % atfWTT farasrf#^ g : — 

(qr) afar % arf qift qft arr# star# % Iwi: fqqar-^q^nrq srarrarr, 

(^) Jiaqqr q# ^qr arfqfar qn" PT*rt»r qraarr afta ate am qqrf^qq^t qqarr, 

(q) afar % qqqf qr pT'Owa ii tqq. ^ Taqqr, 

(q) arfqfq arqqr 5 ar% arar qarpft q#t fqraft q#qart qr> qitt arfqqrR qqr, 

{t) fwq arfqqaiq qaarara: Prqqrqafl ^ afaflqq qraqr, 

(q) arfqfq % aft qqrfqqqft qft arqq farrq qr qfaq^ qt arfq^K ^ qfe ^qr sraanq qt fqgrt arqaq qar 
qq % ^arraft qaft rjqr fMfq arqr q ^qf^ qr^‘ i 
^ qf^ (arqqar qaqfqar) qft ar*ntf qn srqqT ^ — 

(q) qrfqqr arqr— q? 5it#q q# qqrfqaprf^f qq q^qrq qrrqt, qq qa: # afq ^rrr fqq qq qrq % tqqrq qr— aft 
arfqfq q«T q?^ — fqqrr q#qt qtr arc^ arrq ara=q qaarraff qr fqqR q#qt i 
(q) arrarraq arqr — arrqraq qqqqirq % fqxr qqq-qqq qa g>ft i 

(q) qarrarraq arqr— fNfq a rT q q q < ^ q?q qa arqrqf q % a^tf ' fa r qqra qqrq q?qt qqr ar%qr arqqr qfq qfaqi^ 
(qqaq qiTqftrar) % qsq at qrq #tar arqqq ^rf^ qq q ^ar^ qrqaqaraT qq^ qr^ aft ^qr arr arqraft ^ i 
arqaaff qrr qfqqf qiq qtaq (arqr ^ ^ % fqr? ^ ^ qrq qqqr) gtnr i 

(q) arqr— qrqqqq!m5^qTa P rq q r qaft % amtqq % ^ qqTJft an ar%aft; qq arqr rjqftqar araaqt n <ft 

fir^ % qar (qte) q^ar q ^t#) fqqqf q ^ qf^q q ft ai%qT i 
« qf^cqf (arqaq qqqfqw) qn vtaq— arqr qn qftaq qqrf arqaq ft# i 

gfh: srf^m 

c afq qq r Pro T C t fiaqraifaq g>f : — 

(qr) arqiqfir 

(qr) qqqqiqfq ^rqqft afqqr qtq % qrq q ^ 

(q) qariqqaaft 

(q) qa#t— aftq?tqf#qrq^ 

(f ) fqi#tq#i^ 

(q) qfiqtwtflr 





5 ?r»rFr% 

(^) TT PT^fterornTpr r^, 

(»f ) ^Ysf ^5r ciT ?iiT'Tf^fe ?># "TT fif^rf^ % feft spt/t cr?; apt ?r^^r, 

(n-) ^ "K srffrf^ ^fte ? i 

^3W5Tni% 

t c« ^q^rrfir ^ srfsrf.rff ^m>T m k??' ^rwr^r ^ i 

sr^TR^F^ 

? ? jrsrnr ^ «pr w^zr <TfTfiwlTzff % m ?rmr i q-srsar^p-, 5fr-Tq-4% zf-r %rm. ?rYr spit sr^’ 

?r#T tfif) I ^nrrqfe #q:r 'TftT? qvt ?mT«rR<ir tsqr ?r«r^ f^rnsr ?TPRjrq:?iT m# ti: 

qrt tsfr ^arr ^npgr s i qrr ?<t?r ^ % spft^r TfiiT i 

\\ jp?fr 5Rr ’KTftrq^fRff % *rT«T qf^!? gRr i qsrw sm ^ 5 pt 4 % f^qqrr sr 

?r%^ ^I'k qrr# p ipqY srtr Jpqr % qif ^rfsT^TR % ?rT«r qn^i qRq i 

/ 

^Rt^r ##5Rr 

? ? rtrItt ?fzfr3rq? ?5iT% % irMf qrr w ?»r ^ qiw, f^rew *rq- % w!r qf^ ?) i 

^>q-TtW 

sF>qRir«fT 

(^) ?pr % qjtq' qr fqflrar<nTRRf gfe ■pq’rr, 

(^) ?nr % ^qq4^ qrr fl^rm ^qr qJTqwWt qfqfir qqr qf^^ (srqRq qq^'ftpr) % qrq# 3% qsir qr^ i 

^RT % qrqm ^nft qq srspsT qfqfir (^N’qqftq q.fq€)-) % *rqtq T^qr i q? q^: ^'qrrMl' qfwfq ?>qt 

?rk qfrqq ^ f ^Iqt i qq% qq^q qqV qqrfqqqft wTr ?Fq sqf^ Tfq wt qfpi^ 8 itt srnfq i qfqfir % 
qqwt qfl’ qqqr rfrq qpftq qqr ?>ft i qf qq^qfqqf #qfq% ftitr ^r^g^nq qqq fqrnnft; i 
Mq qrqwFqr |>T qr qqiq q?^ qMr ^ fMiq qsqr qqr qqrqr 1 1 
tv9 qfqfq qq q?Rq qfq ^ i i»qtqiT qq^ ?># % qrq F«k qt qqr pirt, qq^ qq qqR q^ ^tqr i 
?t; q r q i 'Cuiq : qqr % ^ qrq fqqf ^ q^qr ^ qrq^ft, froq qf t ^ fq #' qqrqfq ^ y^tfrfq % ^;q^ n iq qqqiq T 
q I 

OT-^HTT 

H tqrpfr ’^q# % qeqqr qfq qrqqqr t qq % qqqf qfk q^ Fqw j zd i qrt qqq q iq ' qgt qfq wtPqq q^qr 
?qqq srqnr qqq ?>tt, ^Tq% qrqqqr ?rqqr qprq qftq i 

qTqqqr qqpftq qqtqqi q?t q igr qq r » qqq qftzft i ^ tqtpft qqrqqr qr fffqqi arq f qfq #3rq qq < r rqq< ' i ' <i 

/ 

’TW-^EPTr 

qrqqqnff % srRrPrfqqf qfl- t?mfr f qqr qorqqr i qrqqqmf % qq# qflr PmniV q^qr tflr qqrqiH r , |5?wraq 
’?# »pq qqpftq qqrwt qq q^pq q^qr qq% qqw qrnr ^ 1 qqiifVq qr^Wf qftr qfi# %■ #H *it ftwt# q^ 



^ I ^ ^ ^ tjr’P ^ f!>ft i =^?Tm sttt g>n i »rif»r»TT 'fi 

»rftrfir f jtt ?Tf«r^ srfirPrf^ *rf«nnT f>rr i srfwf^fsr«Tt ^ift *t^!it ’tFt'jr ^Tf^=5RT ^?Tlr i 

?«rTSR !?=F«T% ^ JF^tOTt^ 

=v =^t ?F«rnx »TPTftT trsp ^ % srsfi-q- Tfifi, p5rq% ?r<?^JT m *rs5^ srtrK qrmw 1%w, MY ^tqqro qm fm^. 
«ft snr^qr *n^, MY jtrtjtjt ?tYt MY srar? fM?! shmr i ^TsnrwrfT: ?3rPTffr % ^ft 

^rPTSfrn: ^ f i f ^ % ?r^ sin i 

5 3 ^fs' ^ nn ^ fsn^nr imr sYnr i 

if arnni iR^n ^ ^inn firtr rr^ tru (Mr?) ?n ^ft ?rfMmT Tsm i imm n?r ?># nr mmfn wftrfrnrr nn (Mis) i 
V\ nFnf^ ^ nMY niffr % h mnsnn^ ^Mfnnn’ nm nn^nY #, f5R% nit n w fnnninMY n' nst ^rer nnr # i 
»t% ^qfnnnr, nfn n nfra^ nY inn % n sY ^n-jf , nfY nrs nm sY^ i 

nfnfn »nnr-»nm miff ^ fntr nr ^qnfnfmt fnnw nri unrcfr s ' ^MY ^jnnfnf^'T % Mn gm m 

nnn MY nn nn^ s ' 

nTwnn? aiYr ninmn ?mn nnn fnnn i 

5,c; nfm^ % nfw am ffY fnnmnMY n nfTnnn sY ' nnnff nfr ?nrn awrn nfnfti M M^rn nfn i 
^5. Mn % niM-n^ nn fsnm nsrm n^fY T^nr i mn M nrn ?r nrn t^nr mi ginA- srNr s'lnY ??Yt nfnfii gir iMYmr nrtMY i 
!TTir-5!nrfniY5Tn: ^ fnnf^ nfnRr gm ^nY i nin m qfrnn % n’FS’n mmnn ni sq'nr % fm?, nn^n nn 
sY*n I 

^o Mn ^MY ar'FK % imn mMY mn nwnri n?r nn nsmi # mn nrurfnnr nYi fnsrn-anpT mmff n «m 
srlnFirn t > 



(•^rHWTfw ^wtr; 

^nrrrfw 

jn?r#T sft^ojr i%^, jt^tr ?rf%w. ftfp: 

'3M^r'<TTMfiT 

? »Rrqfo?fr ttb?t RfRrasr 


5 »4> sr?TR firCRW f%^, t^^To ^o ffto 

? «fY RTRwr tRo RTo tTo 

V ssfT «flRmR>r >Tf«rT, it^to ?flro iio 

K 3|^T|T RTTITO ftm 

% ir?3T SWR fe?, t»JTo trq-o l3ro 
's Hfr «t%y^ wflK 1%?, t?:*ro ^o xto 

5 >-fir rriR'S ?flT %5Rr ?t>t»it 

£ «ft -^tT^fi! T^, ITJTO tpTo tJTo , 

?o 4r Rf *iT^ ^nRRRpJT qwmTvT, ft^rr”, 

RRRTT f^,- giR# _ 

> » «fr »r$ ^fR IRK !^fT, 

ST^TR 

? »4t ^nm^r wr ^tt?, f^Rsr 

^ «!)• f^lRRJr srnrFTJT 

? jffo f*rsT, >^o 1^0, 'jj'+MTT 

^firgTO f^R, THR 

^nrtsR 

»-ft ?ftmTT»r ?iT5r '^’, ^to xro 

-Ft^rre^rer 

afr qrnR fir? ^■W T, TSR ^ 

? • X^ Ri f g r fC 53RW?: SRK, ^O 
^ sft TT#RT n»rK HKRW f%?, tRo t[5ro tro 
^ >^r MKiCH R f%?, ato tro, ^o 

Y rtlto tro, <ft-^o #to, «fto 

fTRo tT¥ro, iroR ftRnr, isr 

^ qcRT (ftnRt r^o tro tjh:, ^tfo x^o, 


=: STR^r *Rft, ?!TRT«T^gRm 

5. 5r«rR *rF!ft, ft?iarft?iT5i4, 

('tP'S^T ^ifRfrR’T ftrar, <1 [JTo ito, Xr^o) 

^ e fyfer^ sfti, JTST'mTT (afr ^frtt T?#5?fft- 

?rR?T f%|) 

> ? warM^^r ?rwsc, 

?? Tf^cf HT, sf>fR RsfRr 

X ^ *Tfr*R ^TSICt 

TRT 9|^T|T TR^RTT: JRTK PR? 

V\ ^fC Tmarrft wr? ‘ftwn:?’ 

sfto fsRJ^ ?RR, TT^ ^RTT 

V& sffo ^nrnTar JT^TK -fip-T, ITITo tto, Sflo it?^o, 

W«mT '^T^T’TT 

?s «ftTRt frfam ftr?;, pito 

H af^ RTFm afVR?5R • 

Vo tPr?t ip^ srr ^filR 

X ? aft Wt?TT3T«T ‘f^TOoT’ 

R'=( aft SIRK f%l 

V’ sft %o %o i%f, VX^ 

Xty aft qT^TftsTW RRT 

^<^ aft anhfafR f^, ^JftRPC 

VI va' vj 

aft flV?: ^mr qri-? 2 T, sp^rttt 
aft ST^ fttaft, 
v<^ aft fra fftfT ajrar 

V5, aft 5IT5r 

^ O aft fra t f lffT M W aft^, SFRf 

3? aft fra spwtHrl Rwnrl, 

3t? ^ ^wsr ’fWr, ffnct^ ^ 

aft iai R g.<S<Vi!i| ^’RTft, igqmr 
aft ftfiT ?rft^ ('ranr) 

3K ' aft sRT? f%?, 4?rt5ft 
n aft TRTariT f% 5 , . 

^\9 Tfmx ry%fft ppm 1^, 

^«; aft ffl^, arfiWT 


trpr-qrro aft® ) 

« gqrfTR»t«e, »nyfT*^fa^H ajf, ir«^ frftw, <ra?rr H aft TT*pfi?Tm %?, 

(f^^o arrco aftfHtra!T, t?jro q®) vo aft ^'Nt sr«rR amii^ 



^ ?r% 't^ ? % ?Rr #' ^ft'srrr |*rT, ^ sfi^ t't ’ifgflT m H n^r gr?-!^ 

^ % !?f 5 Jr % ^ ? f^’irfWT, ^ ?t^ 7 : % fsrftns^ sq-Pmt ^ |f i ^*r ^ ^rr 5 t»^ ff;?TT sir 

«fV ^2 *rr«rT, ?iTf » ^fto trg-o # sft ^ ?r*nT (fspsn ’tsttot^t) % trwo -it o ?fro ^ i »tjt=# jr?r ^yr 

^ fmr 4 ‘ ^ ft ^3^15 f^’a-pmrr ?rk ^'i^r fen 1 nw n'nn'"n 
nt?ffe^ nj%nr TfT f , fenn fr nrn nwft s'Enff nk nr-nr^’Ct nmt # few ^ spn? f^r i wk f^ir sir^w % 
w^TATSTm w nTT qfe fen 1 1 twTwt-nfkiw % ^nn ^isn t' — ^ n? wnn nfiwm ( ^ % nnw, ? qr Tjtr % 

sferm nf^ 2 m fe4 n# nrnn? n TTr jrwrn ^mr *nn ?? 1 

nw fePT^ nfifw^ ftr g fefent nk wn% nr^T ^ wm^rct ^ft ?nn ^*r q^p- g : — 

5 r«r»r 

m^' 5 > nk ntw ?, t® 1 ?raTTfe — ^^ 4^2 nwwf 1 ^wnmnfefe % n«i!;T — wr ^rnfm w‘>-s 
nTW 7 , nrf o nfo tT?ro, wnfefesmw n^nr, fTWin^ 1 nnsn »n?ft — «ft wn^rn sr^n? «Tg, ‘feniTw’ 1 nw^iT wfen 
T|!^255n: srnr? fef % nnnrfef^ n srHnr nto nto nfewV wt wnror ^ fnr «n 1 

n?w k, f° (TPR^fet) I nwnfe- «ft wnw^j fewiwf.rc 1 ? 2 nirrafe 1 n % fcnnw «fT TTkw»: swk 
fef, i^n® ijwo no ?ik nwft ssfy fefenr nTW^w *? 1 


W 2 W ?v, ?S'<f s i° (w?r n'?-Tfer) 1 nnnrfe — rnn^fer wfef «fk^ f^, srnR nf^, fegR 1 ? 2 Rnnfefe % 
wcjRr — ^ftfR 22ft nnT 2 w feg , I fRwnnfefe % *n^ — rrirfngnnT 'n^^, nsrfsf'nRq- 

w*K?rT, f rwtwr 1 %*j 9 R*n: nr fefpr % ?fewfe 2 «fl^ nsRg nrnr^w feg wt nrinT nt fnr nr 1 


srtw 5 ?, fo (wn ^ nTf — ^nw wirr ngr^ nr sntrfe^w) 1 wfnr?^? fegr^ % nnk fgw 
sft'i][?r nm «ffefe ww n fenr nr 1 wnnfe — ngxqfen TTfw nrfRm 1 ?ni»Rnfefe % n^r^r — ngifr 
ftKRW fef , t^e I f«iH i dfifePi % sffen 2 nRfRT f%f, nnfefesRw rnwr, grak ’- 1 rn n^nr 

TT Tfsft WK ^ «rk % «ffefT2k-3rf»R?Ror»r-’T3rr |f 1 


l?TT 5 yt-JTft??nr % gf ^ 


(twr^ft n tnrsft-ngtwR % sRwr qr r ? wnw i; evc wt wn % jrr 2 m ferr Rn ^trw ) 

WTW % rflR nn qg# nn ?e'<r'A q?t ? ? nr# wt smn twToft-ngrwR % wnnT qr t# wgr nr fe ?n tsmq % nnrn 
n fRTTk wfw ng I fe ?«r nrnm wnwr n ?rR % sfe nnm qqr qrr n#' 1 nfeff qft qranr n gnrfr sprt 

■ % % nnj fgf WRR nk nnkwn ^ nranr wt fettfgn qR fen g 1 ng nRwr nq# niRfen nifffew wq n qqw ngf 


^ qT#t; R% PRiY nrqTR, feft qgin q?t nrqqqqRT gtnt t • g#tf?R gntr n*ft wTqjfep nwm n nr nt sqRnrfew Jrwr 

#lrnwR — ^fennqntnkqnq #fer qrt -pffe n fn^r, 


ki^isifeF nRRiR nfer'tg'^ n*fk<ir % wr# % fe*rk ^qrr, #tww2, ?nffe, nfenn g^qrfe n nq# wr wt wf — wk- 
ir ?P5r ft q# 1 1 qr*ffe nrarn# — ^fwqn: fe^efe nrfe qft qqW%##t ngRntt ^nnfl’— n q*r ^r nkfer 





srt sfV I gnrwt 4’ stfk 'H' firsraT | i spf^ tfsrNt # ‘OT^nrf®^^ 5n*mr 

yr Pi| ^ ’^ <.» ! farr i , ftraf st % ’rrf ^ #tfT armr qr i # ?m JT^ftranF «fk «rfs#T 

‘f%^ ^PTTTfw’ n t^rr^fY % ^ ?r«TPiT?r ’pt Tmr f, firnro snm «rr ?rs9tl%4n: (?rrCV TT?r ?pp 

srrar ^3^) i ftrs®F^ '*rnT ^'T ’^; 5TKT*rralf % »nfYa ?fYr % ’Tf'qr w^' fw spT?r # i « rfll^pJiq 

gfh: g f i^ ' ^ rpw t ^ ir»nT ^trt % # ^pt# f ^ ’#lhn t; 

ft’srm f fro TTtf^’ f*fV #5TT^ # ^ (Beauty Queen) ^t ’^?Tm ^rr# % f^»WRt 

TTjrk^rsr f?n ^ i ?Tm ^ ^ f%fT*r g??r<T % «r#T % ’®rW i f%ss5 ?n^ ift ^>rT< fnmRr % sthto 
n ^ ^ srrt 3c?T5r f, srsr »TtsT sA’ ^nfl' sfk q+Hr^ «gfT sftT ^ 'r f ^ 

fsFT >TT ?r3f% ?tF«r: qisTf ?ftT 'P5ff f>iY i ^ ^flPra- *ifY orraY t > 

%TT *pn=r!5r w =t^ ^ sm tn nfaff #’ ^ Ttermf tY f^rt % ^^TTpifr f i *(TmY?f 

sfY^ trYt^pt % fsftT 5rk sr%?ir % stt^ ?itejs».' ^ i' i ?fY srpsr 5r<Tq- %wim ^ »sT«nT^ 'st^t — 

JTT — tY *mY »Tmsff ^ srpstrr 4T w ^ I fJTTt — Sports sfYr Tournaments — '*fY fl% f ?fY ^ 

sY; nta^, ffr^ ^fYr tftjfY % f^; ^T^fi^r stYt «fY f 5 yY t' ft i ’pY wY?: 

trmYnr ^fY^ % q-nr ^ 5?Tf 5 yY ^?r ^ ^ttctY | ; h«itt % sY?: src^ tr'i^rr ?fY irnr: f; 
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